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CHAPTER    I. 

II  faut  en  finir  avec  cette  rane  douairfere ;  qui  d'ailleurs 

prolooge  de  la  maniere  la  plus  illlgale  l'exercice  de  sou 

autoritl. 

Beejcaed. 


A  widowed  countess,  possessing  a  sufficient 
jointure  and  an  only  son  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  is  a  personage  to  whom  the  gay  world 
is  sure  to  concede  becoming  respect.  Between 
the  men  who  have  views  upon  herself,  and  the 
women  who  have  views  upon  the  young  earl,  a 
considerable  number  of  potent  links  are  created 
between  her  ladyship's  interests  and  those  of 
society. 

vol.  i.  b 
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Harriet,  Countess  of  Greville,  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost  the  advantages  of  such  a  position.  She 
was  a  woman  of  high  descent  and  honourable 
alliances,  of  good  appearance  and  unblemished 
character.  No  one  remembered  much  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  married  life.  The  late 
Earl  was  much  her  senior  in  years, — a  vale- 
tudinarian,— almost  a  misanthrope. — They  had 
lived  out  of  the  world,  forgetting  and  forgotten ; 
and  when  the  newspapers  at  length  related  that 
the  sick  man  was  no  more,  and  that  the  young 
Earl,  a  boy  of  only  eight  years  old,  was  left  to 
the  sole  guardianship  of  his  mother,  nobody 
cared  much  about  the  matter,  except  a  distant 
cousin, — the  heir  presumptive  ; — who  had  some 
hopes  that  the  child  might  be  killed  with  kind- 
ness, if  the  Countess  were  not  tempted  to  marry 
again. 

She  never  was.  The  young  Earl  grew  up 
into  manhood,  and  his  parent  was  still  a  widow. 
By  the  will  of  his  father,  he  was  not  to  attain 
his  majority  till  the  age  of  five-and-twenty ;  and 
though  most  of  his  college  friends  agreed  among 
themselves  that  in  this  particular  "  Greville  was 
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deooedly  ill-osed,"  that  "  it  m  **-)**-*  by 
the  influence  of  his  mother  over  At  late  Earl 
she  had  attained  sach 
over  the  fate  and  it*  tunes  of 
— such  was  the  respect  wsrifkd  towards  ber  by 
the  young  Lord,  that  do  one  prcaaaaed  id  say 
more  to  kim  than  that  *  it  was  a  monstrous 
nuisance  to  be  so  hmmpfned  T* 

Whether  GrerMe  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
it  was  impossible  to  amjectore.  HitbitnaDy 
reserred,  pawing  his  holidays  and  vacations 
alone  with  his  mother  at  GreviBc  Abber.  he 
was  graver  than  was  either  natural  to  hk  rears, 
or  than  altogether  bfffame  them.  His  'mimem 
thoogfat  him  proud, — Ins  playmates,  duLL  He 
was,  in  fact,  merely  tnukanonstraxire.  from 
having  had  the  gay  impulse*  of  cLLdhood 
checked  by  the  society  of  pence*  older  lLan 
KinwJf.  There  was  no  sweet  aster  vo  com- 
passionate hk  grievances:  not  eren  a  pretty 
coosin  to  be  fallen  in  lore  with ;  and  GrexHk 
became  a  melancholv  bor.  and,  in  time,  a  saknt 


The  Countess,  meanwhile,  was  one  of  those 
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mild,  measured  personages  who  are  supposed 
to  have  no  will  of  their  own,  because  they  never 
assert  one.  Greville  Abbey,  prosperous  and 
orderly,  was  so  methodical  in  its  routine,  that 
everything  seemed  to  proceed  mechanically  and 
without  the  exercise  of  a  supreme  authority. 
Deliberate  in  her  movements,  low  in  voice, 
gentle  in  demeanour,  Lady  Greville  seemed  to 
differ  little  from  other  well-bred  middle-aged 
women.  She  was  choice  without  being  fashion- 
able in  her  attire;  cheerful,  without  being  lively. 
While  her  son  was  still  at  Eton,  people  spoke 
of  her  as  simply  a  good  neighbour,  a  prudent 
mother,  a  sensible  woman.  Nobody  cared 
much  about  her ;  but  nobody  was  heard  to  say  a 
syllable  to  her  disparagement.  And  though  by 
the  time  Lord  Greville  quitted  College,  the 
county  of  Oxford  and  coteries  of  London  began 
to  discover  that  she  was  a  charming  person,  a 
very  superior  woman,  one  who  Jiad  made  most 
extraordinary  sacrifices  to  keep  single  for  the 
sake  of  an  only  son,  there  was,  in  truth,  but 
little  difference  between  the  Countess  at  forty 
and  the  Countess  at  forty-five. 
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Of  the  multitudes  who  belauded  her,  how- 
ever, none  thought  so  highly  of  her  as  her  son. 
Greville,  who  had  never  had  anything  else  to 
love,  bestowed  upon  her  all  the  affections  of  his 
young  heart.  She  had  taken  care  not  to  pro- 
vide him  with  tutors  too  agreeable;  and  the 
disagreeable  tutors  had  taken  care  that  he 
should  not  attach  himself  too  familiarly  to  com- 
panions of  his  own  age.  The  Countess  was 
consequently  his  familiar  frieAd  as  well  as  his 
second  providence.  All  that  depended  upon 
her  care  to  render  his  home  delightful,  except 
youthful  companionship,  was  sedulously  afforded ; 
and  as  this  sole  privation  was  attributed,  in  his 
hearing,  to  intense  care  for  his  morals  and 
happiness,  amid  the  levity  of  a  dissolute  age,  he 
grew  accustomed  to  seeing  old  faces  about  him, 
and  satisfied  with  the  sympathy  and  friendship 
of  his  mother. 

If,  as  it  has  been  before  observed,  any  new 
light  broke  in  upon  the  young  Earl  in  the  course 
of  his  Oxford  life,  he  was  too  dutiful  a  son  to 
render  any  human  being  cognizant  of  his 
opinion. 
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A  period  was  now  approaching,  however,  to 
which  Lady  Greville  had  always  looked  forward 
with  consternation.  The  Earl,  her  darling 
Hugo,  her  idolized  Hugo,  had  just  completed 
his  twenty-first  year ;  —  a  man,  though  still  a 
minor,  —  a  man,  though  a  legal  nonentity. 
Strikingly  handsome,  and  awkward  only  in 
consequence  of  his  strict  education  and  secluded 
habits  of  life,  she  knew  that  certain  inevit- 
able evils  must*  follow  his  introduction  into 
fashionable  society.  He  would  be  snapt  up 
by  some  manoeuvring  mamma  as  a  husband  for 
her  daughter,  or  devoured  by  the  noble  sharpers 
of  some  unexceptionable  club. — His  person  and 
his  forty  thousand  per  annum  were  in  imminent 
danger  ! — She  had  failed  in  making  a  bookworm 
of  him, — she  had  failed  in  making  a  sportsman 
of  him  ;  under  which  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible to  expect  that  he  could  fix  himself  at 
Greville  Abbey,  in  a  singularly  dull  neighbour- 
hood, more  than  ten  months  of  the  year ;  and 
during  the  remaining  two,  what  mischiefs  might 
not  be  engendered  ! — 

There  was  but  one  resource, — travel — foreign 
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travel.  During  an  autumn  at  Cowes,  the  young 
Earl  luckily  imbibed  a  taste  for  yachting,  and 
became  proprietor  of  one  of  the  Antelopes  or 
Ariels,  thrown  every  season  into  the  market  by 
the  ruin  or  untimely  end  of  the  proprietors. 
The  following  summer,  enchanted  with  his  new 
pursuit,  he  proposed  a  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  thus  favoured  in  her  projects,  Lady 
Greville,  whose  health  was  really  impaired  by 
the  fidgets  and  responsibilities  of  her  position, 
got  herself  ordered  to  the  South ;  and  while  her 
son  dreamed  only  of  being  "  spell-bound  among 
the  clustering  Cyclades,"  or  amusing  himself 
with  an  excursion  to  the  Egyptian  cataracts,  she 
resolved  to  establish  herself  at  Naples  to  await 
his  return. 

The  absence  of  the  family  was  likely  to  be 
little  noticed  in  Oxfordshire.  The  hospitalities 
of  the  Abbey  were  at  all  times  limited.  Lord 
Greville  had  formed  no  friendships  or  connex- 
ions with  society, — his  mother  had  curtailed  hers 
from  views  of  worldly  policy ;  and,  as  the  same 
number  of  chaldrons  of  coals,  and  the  same  pro- 
vision of  blankets,  was  to  be  distributed  at  Christ- 
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mas  to  the  poor  of  the  village,  no  one  had  a 
right  to  complain.  The  school-children  were 
not  sorry  to  escape  "  my  lady's"  austere  inspec- 
tion of  their  monthly  catechization ;  and  the 
keepers  much  better  pleased  to  poach  his  lord- 
ship's hares  and  pheasants  for  their  own  market, 
than  to  escort  him  through  his  preserves.  Ex- 
cept that  the  shutters  of  the  state  apartments 
were  closed,  for  the  cultivation  of  damp  and  the 
injury  of  the  pictures,  and  that  the  lawn  was 
growing  a  little  weedy,  the  aspect  of  the  Abbey 
was  more  cheerful  after  their  departure  than 
during  the  residence  of  the  Countess. 

One  person  alone  was  dissatisfied.  Some 
four  miles  from  the  park  gates,  stood  the  old- 
fashioned  residence  of  Mr.  Massingberd,  a 
country  gentleman  of  independent  fortune  and 
independent  mind ;  whose  lady,  having  married 
her  daughters  and  exercising  no  control  over  her 
only  son,  had  spare  time  on  her  hands  to  take 
considerable  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  family.  It  was  not  often  she  could  obtain 
the  attention  of  her  husband ;  whose  mornings 
were  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  his  estate, 
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and  his  evenings  with  that  of  his  understanding. 
But  there  is  a  spare  half-hour  in  English  domes- 
tic life,  which  commits  even  the  most  repugnant 
of  husbands  to  the  custody  of  his  spouse, — 
between  the  withdrawal  of  the  servants  after 
dinner  and  the  announcement  of  tea.  Poor 
Massingberd  was  glad  enough  when  the  signal 
of  release  arrived.  The  pause  between  farming 
and  reading  was  the  only  disagreeable  moment 
of  his  day.  Meanwhile,  when  Mrs.  Massing- 
berd was  troubled  with  a  fit  of  prosing,  he  was 
not  forced  to  favour  her  with  his  attention  or  his 
replies  further  than  suited  his  convenience ;  the 
duty  of  politeness  not  being  included  in  his 
category  of  conjugal  virtues. 

It  was  probably  because  hopeless  of  an  an- 
swer that,  one  doleful  autumnal  evening,  as  they 
sat  at  their  solitary  dessert,  Mrs.  Massingberd 
restricted  her  efforts  at  sociability  to  a  series  of 
heavy  sighs. 

"  You  have  eaten  too  many  filberts,  my  dear, — 
you  will  give  yourself  an  indigestion,"  observed 
the  squire,  on  finding  that  the  sixth  "  heigh  ho!" 
was  uttered  almost  in  a  tone  of  interrogation. 

b3 
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If  you  lode  on  my  plate,  Mr.  Massingberd, 
you  will  find  that  I  have  not  touched  one  /"  re- 
plied the  lady,  swelling  with  indignation.  "Just 
like  you ! — because  you  see  me  nervous  and  out 
of  spirits,  you  seize  the  opportunity  to  accuse 
me  of—" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  nervous  and  out  of 
spirits,  my  love. — Will  you  take  another  glass 
of  sherry  T* — 

"  Thank  you ! — in  order  that  you  may  tell 
me,  by-and-by,  that  my  headache  proceeds 
from  too  much  wine  P — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  ? — I 
see  you  are  determined  I  shall  inquire." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  you  might 
spare  me  the  inquiry. — Poor  dear  Lady  Gre- 
ville !"— 

"  Has  she  met  with  any  accident  on  the 
road  ?"— 

"  I  trust  in  Heaven,  not ! — No !  I  only  meant 
that  she  must  have  reached  Dovor  by  this  time." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  her, — and  so  much 
the  better  for  us." — 

*'  For  us  ? — What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Mas- 
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singberd? — My  nearest  neighbour, — the  only 
woman  of  my  own  condition  of  life  I  have  to 
speak  to,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  !" 

"I  congratulate  you,  my  dear.  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  ranked  me  at  an  Earldom.  Of 
whatever  condition  of  life,  however, — as  Lady 
Greville  and  yourself  seldom  speak  to  each 
other  above  once  a  fortnight,  and  then  usually 
to  say  disagreeable  truths  to  each  other, — I  can- 
not suppose  that  her  society  is  any  material  loss." 

"  Whose  fault  is  it,  pray,  that  we  do  not 
meet  oftener  ? — When  have  I  ever  the  free  use 
of  the  horses  ?" — 

"  As  Lady  Greville  has  always  a  stable-full  at 
her  disposal — " 

"  Lady  Greville  is  too  nice  a  judge  of  eti- 
quette to  return  my  visits  oftener  than  I  pay 
them," — interrupted  Mrs.  Massingberd.  "  How- 
ever, I  appreciate  her  good  intentions  towards 
me. — I  know  she  is  aware  that  I  am  not  my 
own  mistress,  or  that  I  should  see  more  of  her ; 
and,  in  spite  of  your  polite  hint  about  the  filberts, 
Mr.  Massingberd,  I  must  say  I  think  I  have 
some  excuse  for  being  out  of  spirits  after  part- 
ing with  so  old  a  friend." 
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"  Friend  F — murmured  the  squire  between  his 
teeth — reflecting  upon  the  three  or  four  dull  din- 
ners a-year  exchanged  between  Greville  Abbey 
and  Hill  Hall,  the  usual  frigid  medium  of 
country  neighbourship. 

"  Yes,  friend  / — I  wish  you  could  know  the 
handsome  things  poor  dear  Lady  Greville  said 
of  me  the  other  day  at  the  Vicarage,  in  her 
farewell  visit  to  Mrs.  Graves  !" — 

"  She  knew  they  would  be  repeated  to  you 
before  the  day  was  over. — Besides,  they  say 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  disagreeable  that  it 
does  not  inspire  regret  when  seen  for  the  last 
time." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Massingberd  I — But  with- 
out stooping  to  notice  your  insult,  let  me  beg 
you  not  to  advert  to  such  a  possibility  as  my  hav- 
ing seen  the  last  of  poor  dear  Lady  Greville!" — 

"  Why,  perhaps  I  am  too  sanguine.  I  dare 
say  we  shall  have  her  back  next  year." 

*'  You  are  really  shameful ! — What  in  the 
world  has  she  ever  done  to  offend  or  annoy  you  ? " 

u  Me  ? — nothing ! — Except  occasionally  eat- 
ing her  venison,  and  giving  her  my  mutton  in 
return,  I  have  little  or  no  intercourse,  thank 
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God,  with  the  lady  of  your  own  condition  of 
life,  whose  departure  from  England  has  given 
you  a  nervous  headache." 

"  Then  why  speak  so  unkindly  ?" — 

"  I  had  no  wish  to  talk  about  her — you 
would  make  me.  And  if  I  must  give  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  that  we  have  no  loss  in  the  Coun- 
tess,— that  she  is  a  cold-hearted,  narrow-minded 
woman, — that  she  cares  no  more  for  us  than  I 
for  her, — which  does  not  much  signify, — and 
that  she  is  making  a  spoony  of  that  fine  young 
man  her  son,  which  does  /" — 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  say  next !"  cried 
Mrs.  Massingberd.  "  The  most  exemplary  mo- 
ther in  England! — Left  a  widow  at  six-and- 
twenty — and  single  all  these  years  for  the  sake 
of  her  only  son  1" — 

"  What  temptation  had  she  to  do  otherwise  ? 
I  remember  everybody  wondered  when  the  late 
Lord  Greville  married  her, — a  poor  yea-nay 
creature,  without  beauty  or  accomplishment! — 
She  has  learned  to  say  yes  and  no  since,  with  a 
vengeance,  but  she  is  grown  neither  wiser  nor 
more  attractive." 
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"  I  am  well  aware  that  you  consider  all 
women  fools.  Men  quite  as  sensible  as  your- 
self, however,  have  pronounced  Lady  Greville 
to  be  a  very  superior  woman/' 

"  Ay,  ay  I— old  Graves,  and  Anodyne,  the 
apothecary  P — 

"  No,  Mr.  Massingberd ; — Lord  Brooks  and 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy." 

"Ay,  ay  ! — electioneering  interests,— conser- 
vative combination ! — No  matter,  she  has  taken 
herself  off,  and  taken  her  son  off,  and  I  don't 
know  why  we  waste  our  time  in  talking  about 
either  of  them." 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  anything  more 
interesting  to  discuss — that  is,  more  interesting 
to  me  /" — resumed  Mrs.  Massingberd,  with  an- 
other doleful  sigh.  «  Poor  dear  Lady  Greville's 
impaired  health " 

u  Fiddlesticks,  health  !"  —  interrupted  the 
squire,  growing  really  out  of  humour.  "  There 
is  no  more  the  matter  with  the  woman  than 
with  one  of  my  cart-horses ; — Anodyne  as  good 
as  told  me  so.  But  she  always  hated  the  Abbey, 
she  always  hated  the  neighbourhood.    She  only 
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resided  here  in  compliance  with  her  husband's 
will;  and  because  she  was  better  able  to  keep 
that  poor  lad  under  her  thumb  in  this  secluded 
place,  than  if  she  had  given  him  free  range  in 
town.  And  now  you'll  see  the  end  of  it.  He'll 
escape  her  at  last.  The  boy  knows  nothing  of 
the  world.  •He'll  be  pigeoned  and  duped  on  all 
sides.  In  Italy  he'll  be  ruined  by  picture- 
dealers; — in  France,  by  opera-dancers. — He'll 
play ;— he'll " 

"  You  really  speak  as  if  you  were  pleased  at 
the  idea !" — cried  Mrs.  Massingberd,  preparing, 
in  majestic  ire,  to  repair  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  No,  I  don't !" — rejoined  the  squire,  for  once 
rising  to  follow  her  without  staying  for  the  re- 
freshment of  his  usual  doze.  "  Fm  heartily  sorry 
for  it.  The  lad,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of 
his  Maker,  is  as  fine  a  youth  as  ever  I  saw.  But 
he  has  been  so  trained  and  documented,  so  re- 
stricted and  decorumized,  that  I  wouldn't  give 
a  rush  for  him ! — My  boy  Fred,  with  half  his 
understanding  and  a  quarter  of  his  information, 
is  worth  a  dozen  Lord  Grevilles  I" — 

«  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Mr.  Massing- 
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berd.  I  hope  you  may  continue  of  the  same 
opinion  when  your  Christmas  bills  come  in. 
When  I  see  Frederick  Massingberd  exhibit  the 
same  respect  for  his  parents  that  I  see  the 
young  Earl  testify  towards  poor  dear  Lady 
Greville " 

'*  Pho,  pho  ! — Greville  is  so  deucedly  in  awe 
of  his  mother,  that  he  daren't  say  his  soul's  his 
own.  And  if  you  expect  a  spirited  young  fellow 
like  Fred  to  shew  any  such  contemptible  sub- 
serviency  " 

"  Indeed  I  do  not ! — You  have  trained  him 
in  a  very  different  school." 

"  I  hope  so.  Between  me  and  my  son,  all  is 
frank  and  above  board.  He  knows  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal,  and  what  he  has  to  expect. 
Whereas  the  noble  widow,  the  excellent  mother, 
the  woman  of  your  own  condition  of  life  yonder 
at  the  Abbey,  never  opened  her  heart  to  her  son 
in  her  whole  life, — if,  indeed,  she  have  a  heart 
to  open, — which  I  doubt.     Her  gentleness  is 

cold-bloodedness, — her  mildness,  mere  hypo- 
crisy. <  The  stillest  streams' — the  proverb's 
somewhat  musty." — 
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"  Musty  indeed  I" — sneered  Mrs.  Massing- 
berd,  unconscious  of  the  quotation.  "  But  I  am 
sorry  to  have  put  you  into  a  passion. —  I  did  not 
intend  to  excite  you  in  this  way. — Perhaps  we 
had  better  drop  the  subject. — I  daresay  the 
evening  papers  are  arrived." — And  she  rang  the 
drawing-room  bell  with  an  air  of  magnanimity ; 
pleased  to  have  extorted  from  her  usually  taci- 
turn mate  at  least  thrice  the  portion  of  con- 
versation with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
enlivening  their  conjugal  t&te-d-tites. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


La  Comtesse  avait  r£ussi  au  dela  de  ses  esp^ ranees.  En 
retour  d'un  denouement  dont  la  gravity  forlifiait  la  tendresse, 
elle  avait  obtenu  de  son  eleve  une  soumission  sans  bornes, 
un  respect  digne  des  temps  antiques. 

L'Arbre  de  Science. 


The  young  Earl  of  Greville,  the  object  of  so 
much  solicitude  on  the  part  of  his  mother  and 
of  discussion  in  the  dining-room  at  Hill  Hall, 
possessed  considerable  personal  endowments,  in 
addition  to  those  of  wealth  and  aristocratic  in- 
heritance. 

Above  the  common  height,  his  figure  was  well 
shaped  and  proportioned.  His  complexion  was 
fair, — almost  too  fair  for  a  man  ;  particularly  as 
the  slightest  excitement  of  mind,  or  even  em- 
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barrassment  of  manner,  sent  the  eloquent  blood 
flushing  even  to  the  roots  of  his  somewhat  re- 
dundant brown  hair.  But  his  forehead  was 
expansive  and  noble,  his  mouth  expressive;  and 
his  countenance  redeemed  from  the  insipidity 
commonly  attributed  to  blondins,  by  the  dark 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  surmounting  his  full 
grey  eyes.  On  the  whole,  he  was  what  is  called 
strikingly  handsome ; — that  is,  strikingly  hand- 
some for  an  unmarried  earl,  with  a  rent-roll  of 
forty  thousand  a-year. 

Still,  Mr.  Massingberd  was  right.  His  air 
was  deficient,  his  manners  were  defective.  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  faults  and  foibles  of  the 
age,  he  was  too  reserved,  too  diffident.  He  had 
declined  addressing  his  tenants  at  a  dinner  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  the  Continent,  at  which 
his  health  had  been  "drunk  with  unbounded 
applause;"  and  Lord  Brooks,  who  at  present 
retained  the  control  of  his  parliamentary  in- 
terest, felt  satisfied  that  the  young  Earl  would 
never  find  courage  to  support  in  the  Lords  the 
principles  advocated  by  his  delegates  in  the 
Commons.     He  might  be  clever  and  well  in- 
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formed,  but  he  wanted  conversational  power, — 
the  ready  money  so  much  more  available  than 
consols  or  exchequer  bills. 

u  A  sensible  youth, — but  devoid  of  all  energy 
or  ambition  I"  was  the  private  hint  of  Lord 
Brooks  to  the  minister,  who  inquired  into  the 
nature  and  politics  of  the  young  Earl  possessing 
so  large  a  stake  in  the  country. 

"  A  raw,  shy  young  man,  who  hates  dancing, 
and  blushes  when  a  woman  speaks  to  him  !"  was 
the  information  of  Lady  Brooks  to  Lady  Hardy ; 
and  it  was  the  invitation  despatched  to  Lord 
Greville,  in  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  to 
join  a  party  at  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's,  to  shoot  his 
pheasants  and  be  shot  at  by  his  daughters,  that 
eventually  accelerated  the  departure  of  the 
Countess  from  Greville  Abbey. 

It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  be  more  reso- 
lutely determined  than  her  ladyship  to  post- 
pone to  the  latest  moment  the  epoch  of  her 
dowagerhood.  Her  interests  and  affections  were 
equally  engaged  in  the  struggle.  For  one 
and  twenty  years,  her  son  had  engrossed  her 
care  and  attention;  and  as  Lady  Greville  was 
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elusive.  He  loved  nothing  else  on  earth  ;  or  if 
he  loved  Greville  Abbey,  it  was  as  owing  its 
merit  to  her  superintendence.  His  childhood  and 
youth  had  been  surrounded  by  the  parasites  of 
his  mother,  by  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  hear 
her  described  and  addressed  as  a  being  of  super- 
human excellence ;  and  though  their  neighbour 
Lady  Brooks  was  a  beauty,  and  their  neighbour 
Lady  Hardy  one  of  the  finest  musicians  of  the 
day,  Greville  had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Countess  was  handsomer  and  more  accom- 
plished than  either. 

It  might  have  touched  a  warmer  heart  than 
that  of  "  poor  dear  Lady  Greville"  to  see  the 
eagerness  with  which  their  expatriation  was 
seconded  by  her  unsuspecting  son,  from  the 
moment  the  state  of  her  health  was  cited  as  an 
incentive  to  the  measure.  Though  a  middle- 
aged  countess  is  rarely  included  among  the  sin- 
gular varieties  of  freight  authorized  by  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club, 
Greville  was  eager  in  offering  a  passage  to 
Naples  to  his  mother;  till  satisfied,  by  her 
repeated  assurances,  that  she  preferred  trans- 
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ferring  herself  thither  by  land.  His  next  object 
was  to  precede  and  provide  for  her  coining; 
and  if  the  young  Earl  were  eventually  per- 
suaded into  leaving  his  mother  at  Naples,  and 
proceeding  on  his  projected  tour  in  the  East,  it 
was  not  till  he  had  obtained  professional  certifi- 
cation that  Lady  Greville  was  free  from  all  per- 
sonal ailment,  and  that  her  nervous  disorder 
would  be  more  speedily  benefited  by  being  forced 
into  the  society  of  strangers. 

Thus  enfranchised,  young  Greville  set  sail 
for  the  Levant.  It  was  the  first  outbreak  of  his 
independence.  He  was  master  of  himself  and 
his  yacht;  and  dearly  as  he  loved  his  mother,  it 
was  something  to  feel  freed  from  a  frustrating 
influence.  Though  Lady  Greville's  power  over 
his  mind  had  been  obtained  by  ministering  to  its 
caprices,  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  provide 
for  his  own. — Those  onlv  who  have  been  uni- 
formly  subjected  to  control,  can  understand  the 
delight  of  being  able  so  much  as  to  eat  one's 
dinner  at  one's  own  time  and  discretion. — 

And  now, "  the  world  was  all  before  him  where 
to  choose  P — He  spent  weeks  at  Athens,— weeks 
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at  Constantinople, — Smyrna, — Damascus;  where 
a  cultivated  education  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  extracting  double  enjoyment  from  the 
scenes  of  classic  story  and  oriental  romance. 
The  impulses  of  youth  and  health  were  fresh 
upon  him. 

His  tent  on  shore,  his  galley  on  the  sea, 

enabled  him  to  taste  the  raptures  described  by 
most  travellers  in  the  East,  from  Chateaubriand 
and  Byron  down  to  the  menufretin  of  fashion- 
able ramblers, smitten  of  late  years  with  a  passion 
for  crocodiles  and  hieroglyphics. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  that  Lord  Greville 
returned  to  Naples.  The  Countess,  who  had 
no  wish  to  entangle  him  in  the  mob  of  English 
absentees  besetting  the  Chiaja  during  the  winter 
months,  had  been  unvarying  in  her  entreaties  to 
him  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  his  facilities  for  sur- 
veying countries  he  was  unlikely  to  revisit;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  March,  she  had  the  happi- 
ness of  folding  him  once  more  in  her  arms,  it  was 
a  genuine  impulse  of  motherly  tenderness  that 
caused  her  to  exult  in  his  fine  manly  appearance, 
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knit  into  firmer  vigour,  and  bronzed  into  manlier 
grace,  by  exposure  to  the  hazards  of  sea  nnd 
land  in  tropical  climates.  For  a  moment,  she 
ft  It  sincerely  proud  of  her  handsome  Hugo; 
for  a  moment  she  fancied  that  it  would  be  a 
triumphant  thing  to  see  him  figure  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  dull  coteries  of  high-born 
English  among  whom  she  had  been  dozing 
away  her  winter. 

"  You  will  find  a  few  pleasant  people  here," 
said  she.  "The  English  set  is  somewhat 
broken  up;— most  of  them  are  off  for  Rome,  for 
the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week.  But  there  are 
the  old  Marquis  of  Droneham  and  his  t«0 
daughters, — the  Dowager  Lady  Dawdle,  the 
Ebswiiitlis,  the  Macmichaels,  and  Lady  Louisa 
Clare.   We  make  up  our  whist  every  evening," 

"  So  you  wrote  me  word.  I  was  delighted, 
my  dear  mother,  to  find  you  were  passing  your 
lime  so  agreeably." 

"  The  Droncham's  talk  of  spending  the 
summer  at  Sorrento, — the  Ebs worths  and  Mac- 
Buchaafa  arc  going  to  Lucca.     I  have  scarcely 
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made  up  my  mind  which  of  the  two  parties  I 
shall  join." 

"  I  thought — I  fancied — "  hesitated  Gre- 
ville, — "  that  you  intended  returning  to  Eng- 
land ?"— 

"  To  Greville  Abbey  ?"— 

il  To  London, — for  the  season." 

"  The  season  f" — reiterated  the  Countess,  who 
had  never  before  heard  that  cabalistic  word  es- 
cape the  lips  of  her  son.  "A  season  in  London 
would  destroy  at  once  all  the  benefit  I  have  de- 
rived from  my  residence  abroad  !"— 

"  In  that  case,  to  the  Abbey  at  once,"  frankly 
resumed  her  son.  *'  If  you  remember,  you 
desired  me  to  pledge  myself  at  the  tenants' 
dinner,  that  our  absence  should  not  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  summer. " 

•«  Did  I  ? — At  the  tenants'  dinner  ?— I  don't 
remember  anything  of  the  kind.  At  all  events, 
it  can  be  of  no  importance  to  them.  Dowdes- 
well  manages  everything  during  our  absence 
with  the  most  impartial  regard  to  their  interests ; 
and  as  you  have  no  tie  at  present  in  the  House 
of  Lords— n 
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"  True,"  interrupted  Greville,  in  an  absent, 
careless  tone.  "  I  do  not  see  what  object  there 
was  in  making  a  declaration  on  the  subject. 
However,  as  the  pledge  was  given — " 

"  There  will  be  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  re- 
suming it,  in  the  state  of  my  health,"  rejoined 
the  Countess,  coolly.  "  You  have  no  particular 
attachment  to  London,  or  taste  for  the  crowds 
of  heated  ball-rooms — " 

"  None  whatever,"  again  and  more  eagerly  in- 
terrupted Greville.  "  But  I  am  just  as  little 
inclined  to  reek  away  the  summer  in  a  southern 
climate.  I  have  promised  Massingberd  a 
month's  shooting  at  the  Abbey  in  September. 
The  interval,  I  should  like  to  spend  in  Switzer- 
land or  Germany." 

(i  Massingberd  ?' — repeated  Lady  Greville,  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Fred  Massingberd,  whom  I  met  in  quaran- 
tine at  Malta,  and  to  whom  I  gave  a  cast  hither 
in  my  yacht." 

"  The  son,  I  presume,  of  those  people  at  Hill 
Hall?"— 

"  The  son  of  the  Massingberds  of  Hill  Hall. 

c2 
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Old  Massingberd,  I  am  told,  was  a  great  friend 
of  my  father." 

"  His  nearest  country  neighbour,  which  in 
England  is  a  common  substitute  for  friendship," 
replied  Lady  Greville,  taking  up  her  work  as 
some  cover  to  her  surprise  and  embarrassment. 

"  Fred  came  to  Naples  last  autumn  with 
the  Cobhams,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted," 
resumed  her  son.  "  Lady  Cobham,  I  fancy,  is 
one  of  his  sisters  ?" — 

"  Yes,< — we  visit, — I  am  slightly  acquainted 
with  her.     The  Cobhams  are  gone  to  Rome." 

"  No  —  they  have  been  waiting  here  for 
Fred  Massingberd,  who  has  been  making  ex- 
cursions in  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  half 
promised  to  join  their  party  when  they  quit 
this  place,  as  I  fear  I  shall  be  too  active  a  com- 
pagnon  de  voyage  for  an  invalid  like  yourself." 

"  Certainly — you  cannot  do  better" — replied 
Lady  Greville,  with  apparent  unconcern ;  too 
experienced  in  her  vocation  to  exhibit,  and  con- 
sequently call  forth,  a  spirit  of  resistance  ;  nor 
was  it  till  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  son  for  the 
night,  that  she  addressed  herself  to  deliberate 
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cogitation  upon  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  his 
sudden  intimacy  with  young  Massingberd  and 
his  relations. 

The  family  at  HU1  Hall  were  people  whom 
she  wotdd  have  disliked,  had  she  not  despised 
diem.  They  were  neither  subservients  nor 
equals.  Old  Massingberd  had  opposed  her 
projects  on  various  occasions  of  county  interest; 
and  his  wife,  who,  till  the  marriage  of  her  two 
<bughters,  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  her 
season  in  town,  had  proved  the  sort  of  standing 
bore  which  most  country  neighbours  are  felt  to 
be  by  the  great  ladies  of  their  county,  from  the 
moment  they  set  foot  in  the  metropolis  ; — always 
wanting  to  be  introduced  to  somebody  out  of 
their  sphere,  or  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  some 
party  out  of  their  reach  ;  and  having  nothing  to 
offer  in  return,  but  their  fussy  thanks  and  hum- 
drum society. 

Even  in  Oxfordshire,  she  saw  as  little  of  them 
as  she  could  help.  They  were  the  sort  of  res 
pectable  people  whose  family  affairs  afforded 
little  to  excite  interest  or  surprise.  She  knew 
they  had  a  son,  nearly  of  Hugo's  nge ;  but  she 
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remembered  him  only  as  an  insignificant  young 
man,  of  no  manner  of  consequence  except  to  the 
small  estate  be  was  to  inherit  The  daughters 
were  pretty  insipid  girls ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
her  when  Julia  Massingberd  married  Sir  James 
Cobham,  and  Mary,  a  few  months  afterwards,  a 
country  clergyman;  as  it  abridged  the  Hill 
Hall  party  when  they  came  to  dine  at  the 
Abbey,  and  afforded  some  diversification  to 
Mrs.  Massingberd's  family  narratives,  when 
they  victimized  each  other  with  morning  visits. 
As  to  giving  her  attention  to  the  pretensions  of 
either,  or  interesting  herself  in  the  destinies  of 
those  whom  she  had  seen  expand  from  girl- 
hood to  womanhood,  it  was  an  effort  beyond  the 
limit  of  her  profound  selfishness. 

Lady  Greville  now  began  to  regret  her  igno- 
rance and  inattention.  What  was  this  Fred 
Massingberd, — who  were  these  Cobhams, — to 
whom  accident  might  assign  so  much  influence? 
The  young  man  might  be  half  a  foot  shorter 
than  her  son,  and  yet  dangerous.  The  Cob- 
hams? — There  was  no  saying  what  mischiefs 
might  not  be  concentrated  in  the  Cobhams  ! — 


Sir  James,  as  well  as  she  could  recollect,  was  a 
sporting  man, — a  rider  of  steeplechases.  He 
was  perhaps  a  gambler, — perhaps  on  the  turf! 
Lady  Cobliam  belonged,  she  was  pretty  nearly 
sure,  to  the  class  of  pretty  young  married 
Englishwomen  who  drive  about  with  a  carriage- 
full  of  nurses  and  children  covered  with  lace 
frills  and  huge  cockades,  in  whom  they  invest 
their  vanity  rather  than  in  their  own  silken 
ringlets  and  delicate  complexions.  Bat  she 
might  be  mistaken.  Instead  of  one  of  these 
gende  nonentities,  Lady  Cobham  might  be  .1 
designing  coquette;  and  though  there  was  no 
unmarried  sister  in  the  case,  who  was  to  insure 
her  against  a  young  cousin  or  a  pet  friend  ? — 
The  Countess  resolved  at  once  upon  a  violent 
taste  for  Mont  Blanc  and  the  mer  de  glace;  or, 
if  the  German  Spas  were  to  be  the  order  of  the 
summer,  she  had  as  much  right  to  be  ordered  to 
Baden  or  Tbplitz  as  any  member  of  the  Mas- 
singberd  family.  She  must  not,  at  such 
critical  moment,  lose  sight  of  the  Earl  1 — 

It  was  some  relief  to  her  fears  that,  on  the 
morrow,   she  experienced  no  opposition  from 
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Hugo.  Young  Greville's  heart  was  yet  warm 
with  the  joy  of  his  return  to  the  mother  from 
whom  he  had  borne  so  long  a  separation.  All 
the  little  presents  collected  for  her  on  his  tra- 
vels, were  accepted  with  even  more  than  her 
usual  graciousness.  Never  had  he  seen  her  so 
affectionate, — so  ingratiating. — Never  had  he 
felt  more  strongly  her  claims  upon  the  time  and 
tenderness  of  the  only  son  to  whom  her  own  had 
been  exclusively  devoted.  As  yet,  indeed,  he 
was  unconscious  that  such  claims  could  ever 
become  importunate,  for  as  yet  no  tie  existed  to 
interfere  with  their  exercise ;  and  he  accordingly 
announced  to  Massingberd  that  his  mother  was 
anxious  to  join  their  travelling  party,  as  if 
affording  a  considerable  addition  to  its  plea- 
sures. 

"  Your  mother,  my  dear  fellow  ?"— exclaimed 
Fred,  as  much  amazed  as  if  he  had  been 
threatened  with  the  company  of  the  lady  of 
Loretto,  or  her  of  Hill  Hall. — "  And  what  the 
deuce  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?" — 

«'  She  will  have  her  own  carriage  and  ser- 
vants,"   replied    Greville,    u  as   the   Cobhams 
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theirs ;  and  you  and   I  can  travel  in  my  dor* 

"  Of  course ; — but  think  of  the  g&u  of  the 
thing  I — At  Rome,  —  at  Florence,  —  Milan, — 
Paris, — everywhere, —  we  shall  be  so  cursedly 
hampered  with  all  diese  petticoats ! — Julia  we 
might  easily  throw  over ;  Cobham  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  her. — But  think  of  beauing  about 
Lady  Greville  all  the  way  from  St.  Peter's  lo 
Si,  Paul's! — My  dear  boy,  you  don't  know 
what  you  have  undertaken  I" — 

Greviile's  cheeks  were  suffused  for  a  mo- 
ment. Eton  and  Oxford  had  done  some- 
thing towards  habituating  him  to  the  brazen 
slang  of  the  day.  Bui  it  was  nearly  two 
years  since  he  left  college,  and  under  do 
circumstance  had  he  heard  the  name  of  his 
mother  thus  roughly  approached.  Still,  it 
was  difficult  to  be  angry  with  his  cool  off-hand 
friend. 

"  I  perceive  you  have  forgotten  my  mother, 

or  you  would  not  talk  of  her  as  au  incumbrance. 

She  is  twice  as  young  and   handsome  as  the 

General's  wife  to  whom  I  saw  you  paying  such 

c  3 
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assiduous  court  at  Valetta,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 
"  Ask  the  Cobhams  !"— 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ; — I  remember  her  per- 
fectly.— I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  cold 
proprieties  of  our  dinner,  two  winters  ago,  at  Gre- 
ville Abbey  !" — cried  Massingberd.  "  As  to  Julia, 
she  was  always  frightened  out  of  her  wits  at  Lady 
Greville;  and  Cobham  counts  for  nothing,  as 
he  hates  all  female  society  except  that  of  his  wife." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  declare  off  from 
your  party,"  was  Lord  Greville's  resolute  reply. 
"  I  have  left  my  mother  alone  here  all  the  win- 
ter to  pursue  my  own  diversions ;  and  feel  that 
I  owe  my  summer  to  her,  particularly  so  long  as 
she  remains  abroad." 

"  You  mean,  in  short,  to  attach  yourself  to 
mamma's  apron-string  for  the  remainder  of  your 
days!"— cried  Massingberd,  with  a  provoking 
laugh.  "  My  dear  Grev.,  I  thought  there  was 
more  bottom  in  you! — Tis  no  fault  of  yours,  of 
course,  that  your  father's  will  makes  you  a  blank 
in  creation  till  five-and-twenty ;  but  I  fancied 
you  had  too  much  nous  not  to  lengthen  your 
leading-strings  so  as  to  make  them  hang  easy." 
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'  My  mother  has  taken  care  never  to  rentier 
tbern  irksome,"  replied  Greville,  frankly ;  "  and 
I  have  therefore  no  excuse  for  thwarting  her  in 
matters  of  in  difference. " 

"  Matters  of  indifference ?" — cried  Massing- 
berd,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Our  expedi- 
tion to  Paris,  a  matter  of  indifference)' — Think 
of  all  the  glorious  fun  we  had   promised  our- 

"  And  what  occasion  have  we  to  break  our 
promise? — I  mean  to  amuse  myself  to  the  ut- 
most F — 

••Amuse  yourself? — with  a  family  party? — 
under  the  eyes  of  its  mamma? — Better  engage 
■  travelling  tutor  at  once  ;  or  dismiss  your  cou- 
rier, and  hire  the  sec.  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  to  keep  our  cash  book  I" — 

Lord  Greville  laughed,  for  he  saw  that  a  laugh 
was  expected.  Still,  he  ventured  to  persist  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  break  his  engagement 
with  the  Countess. 

"  Not  impossible, — only  difficult," — retorted 
Massingberd.  "  At  Rome,  we  will  turn  Lady 
Greville  over  to  the  Cobhams,  and  go  forward 
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to  secure  accommodation  for  the  party.  Let  us 
all  start  fair  together,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me. 

Fred  Massingberd  had,  in  fact,  determined 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  Lord  Greville's 
arrangements  should  for  the  future  be  left  to 
him.  Idle,  expensive,  and  dissolute,  he  taxed 
his  father's  resources  to  the  utmost  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  pleasant  vices.  The  old 
gentleman  was  indulgent,  weakly  indulgent, 
to  the  excesses  of  the  only  son  in  whom  his 
soul  delighted.  But  an  income  of  three  thou- 
sand a  year,  hampered  to  pay  off  his  daugh- 
ters' fortunes  and  keep  up  his  county  respecta- 
bility, could  not  afford  a  sufficiently  liberal 
allowance  for  a  young  gentleman  of  Frederick's 
pretensions.  Young  Massingberd  was  fond  of 
hunting,  shooting,  and  yachting,  hazard,  cham- 
pagne, and  the  opera ;  had  his  corner  at  Crock- 
ford's  and  in  the  omnibus,  his  name  in  the  books 
of  Cooke  and  Inkson,  Adams  and  Forsyth. 
This  was  perhaps  "  pushing  the  duke"  too 
far  for  the  son  of  an  Oxfordshire  squire ;  and 
it  naturally  followed  that  he  became  shabby, 
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as  a  penalty  for  haying  pretended  to  be  too 
fine. 

In  accepting  his  brother-in-law's  proposal  to 
spend  the  winter  with  them  at  Naples,  he  had 
been  actuated  rather  by  anxiety  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  his  Christmas  bills  and  his  father's 
indignation,  than  by  any  desire  10  rmt  the  fine 
scenery  of  Italy.  Cobbam  he  considered  a  bore, 
except  at  his  banting  box  in  Leicestershire,  with  a 
good  stable  at  his  disposal ; — Julia, everywhere; — 
and  when,  at  the  dose  of  an  expedition  to  Malta, 
planned  to  get  rid  of  his  aaad  in  their  iociety, 
he  stumbled  upon  his  cwiUy  neighbour  and 
Oxford  chum,  Lord  GreriDe,  the  wandering 
rone  saluted  him  as  sent  by  the  express  ktad 
of  fortune  to  hbrdieC 

There  was  much  in  the  deportment  of  Xas- 
Miigbdd  to  win  the  fancy  of  a  very  ycong  and 
▼err  reserved  man.  Fred  was  a  man  of  few 
years'  knowledge  of  the  world* — Fred  had  bees 
a  man  from  the  day  he  set  toot  m  Elan*  He 
was  now  almost  an  old  man,  or,  as  feast,  aw  <M 
dandy; — hard,  inwilent,  joraJ,  and,  of 
"  the  best  fellow  m  the  werfaL" 
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He  was  good  looking,  too,  though  described 
by  Lady  Greville  as  insignificant.  Deficiency 
of  stature  was  atoned  by  exquisite  finish  in  his 
toilet  and  deportment  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  ladies  love  to  look  on, — that  is,  very 
young  ladies  or  very  old  ones,  —  lounging  in 
the  corner  of  a  well  turned-out  cabriolet,  or 
leaning  superciliously  against  the  door  of  a 
crowded  ball-room. 

Such  was  the  worst  of  Fred  Massingberd. 
The  best  was,  that  he  was  livelier  than  the 
average  of  nothings  of  the  same  class, — ever- 
more floating  on  the  surface  of  London  society. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


II  n'est  pas  connoissable  depuis  qu'il  me  hante,  ce  peii 
homme.     II  est  vrai  que  je  n'ai  pas  mon  pareil  pour  d£- 
bourgeoiser  ud  enfant  de  famille ! 

Reonard. 


Between  a  positive  old  woman  and  a  positive 
young  man,  the  match  is  pretty  nearly  equal. 
Lady  Greville  was  determined  to  take  her  de- 
parture from  Naples  in  company  with  her  son ; 
Fred  Massingberd  no  less  so  that  Lord  Greville 
should  not  reach  Milan  in  company  with  his 
mother.     Both  succeeded  in  their  projects. 

The  English,  though  by  nature  less  gregarious 
than  other  nations,  are  apt  to  become  sociable 
on  the  highway.     If  fond  of  staying  at  home  in 
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solitude,  they  delight  to  travel  in  parties ;  and 
the  Cobhams  were  accordingly  enchanted  with 
the  idea  of  having  the  Countess  of  Greville  and 
her  son  superadded  to  their  caravan.  It  looked 
well  in  the  road-books ;  it  would  sound  well  at 
Cobham  Park  and  Hill  Hall ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  charming  difficulties  of  having  twelve  pair 
of  post-horses  in  request,  and  the  certainty  of 
sleeping  in  their  carriages  for  want  of  beds,  at 
more  than  one  country  inn  on  the  road. 

Sir  James  and  Lady  Cobham,  indeed, 
being  people  of  fortune,  made  their  tour 
as  uncomfortable  as  people  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances have  a  right  to  do.  Sir  James 
was  accompanied  by  an  English  butler,  who 
"  valeted"  his  master,  and  twice  every  day  ag- 
gravated his  discontents  with  hints  of  the  im- 
positions of  the  u  rascal  of  a  currier,"  and  grum- 
bling against  the  privations  of  foreign  diet ;  while 
his  lady  was  equally  happy  in  the  feuds  and 
miseries  of  two  English  nurses  and  a  lady's- 
maid.  Wherever  they  stopped  for  the  night, 
squabbles  and  miscomprehensions  set  the  whole 
establishment  in  an  uproar  ;  and  it  was  no  great 
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stretch  of  candour  on  the  part  of  Fred  Mas- 
singberd  to  admit,  before  they  quitted  Rome, 
that  the  mild,  well-bred  Countess  was  a  plea- 
santer  travelling  companion,  than  the  pretty  silly 
Julia,  whose  maternal  solicitudes  were  always  in 
paroxysms ;  or  the  sulky  Baronet,  who,  fancying 
himself  ill-used  whenever  his  wife  was  not  ready 
to  give  him  bar  exclusive  attention,  was  inces- 
santly quarrelling  with  her  out  of  pure  conjugal 
affection. 

"  By  Jove,  what  nuisances  they  ail  are  !* — cried 
Massingberd,  seizing  GrevQle's  arm,  as  they 
sallied  forth  together,  after  one  of  those  vain 
attempts  to  organize  a  party  to  the  opera  at 
Bologna,  which  characterize  the  insensibility  of 
the  English  to  dramatic  entertainments,  u  Un- 
less they  are  able  to  do  exactly  what  they  like 
in  precisely  their  own  way  of  doing  it,  they 
would  rather  sit  at  home  grumbling  at  each 
other  by  way  of  paste  temp*.  My  dear  fellow, 
this  will  never  do!  For  the  love  of  mercy,  make 
up  your  mind,  or  let  me  make  it  up  for  you,  to 
be  off  for  Paris  to-morrow.  Leave  me  to  make 
our  story  good  to  Lady  Greville,  and  I  answer 
for  her  approval.9* 
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And  the  approval  of  the  Countess  was  given 
with  so  much  plausible  acquiescence  in  Mas- 
singberd's  arguments,  that  even  he,  the  worldly 
wise,  little  suspected  she  was  growing  anxious 
touching  Sir  James  Cobham's  discovery  that 
Lord  Greville  was  too  young  and  too  hand- 
some, and  his  wife  too  young  and  too  pretty, 
to  render  their  nearer  intimacy  either  safe  or 
desirable. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  young  men  were  en 
route  for  Florence;  and  though  Greville  had 
stoutly  denied  to  his  companion  that  his  mother's 
presence  was  ever  the  slightest  restraint  upon 
him,  he  was  forced  to  admit,  even  to  Fred, 
even  to  himself,  that  he  now  more  fully  appre- 
ciated the  delights  of  an  Italian  tour.  They 
visited  Venice ;  and  uttered  the  usual  niaiseries, 
concerning  Byron,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Desde- 
mona,  and  the  Bravos  I.  and  II.  of  Monk  Lewis 
and  Cooper.  They  spent  a  happy  week  among 
the  gay  coteries  of  Milan  ;  gossiped  away  their 
evenings  at  the  Scala,  and  gossiped  away  their 
mornings  talking  of  the  preceding  evenings 
They  loitered  at  Como ; — they  lingered  here, 
and  idled  there ; — and,  while  swearing  to  each 
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other  fifty  times  a-day  that  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  beauties  of  Italy,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, found  themselves  gradually  attracted  across 
the  frontier  of  the  enchanting,  though  frightful 
country,  which,  as  Stendhal  hath  it,  "  calls  itself 
la  belle  &a*ce.n  On  a  warm  evening  early  in 
May,  the  travellers  found  themselves  yawning  in 
each  other's  faces  over  an  indifferent  dinner,  in 
a  small  inn  in  the  little  town  of  Dole. 

"  After  all,  they  make  a  better  fricandtau  any- 
where than  in  the  mother  country !"  cried  Fred, 
pushing  aside  a  plateful  of  dry  threads  which  be 
had  accepted  under  the  designation  of  that 
ubiquitous  plat.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear 
Grev.,  let  this  be  our  last  stage  to  Paris.  The 
weather  is  delicious, — your  carriage  twenty  times 
easier  to  sleep  in  than  the  stuffy  bed-room  of  a 
way-ode  inn.  Two  nights  more,  and  we  shall 
be  comfortably  lodged  at  the  Bristol !" — 

"  I  bate  travelling  all  night  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it,"  replied  Greville,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  the  selfishness  of  his 
particular  friend  was  a  more  irksome  burthen 
than  the  discreet  authority  of  his  mother. 
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"  But  there  is  occasion  for  it,  with  such  a 
world  of  enjoyment  before  us !"  cried  Massing- 
berd, — and  he  forthwith  began  reciting  aloud 
from  a  copy  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  that 
lay  on  the  table,  a  rhapsody  of  Jules  Janin  upon 
the  merits  of  the  new  ballet. 

"  We  may  see  it  on  Monday  instead  of  Friday, 
I  suppose,  and  survive  the  postponement,"  re- 
plied Greville,  carelessly. 

"  By  Heavens  I — I  do  believe  it  is  that  cursed 
old  brown  Noah's-ark  of  a  travelling  carriage 
that  tempts  you  to  dawdle  thus  on  the  road !" 
cried  Massingberd,  in  a  rage.  "  I  saw  you  look- 
ing down  upon  it,  from  the  last  cote  we  ascended 
this  evening;  and  if  the  old  gentleman  were 
half  as  clear-sighted  as  myself,  or  his  daughters 
half  as " 

"  Hush — hush  I" — interrupted  Lord  Greville, 
with  anxious  impatience, — "  they  are  lodged  in 
the  very  next  room." 

"  The  devil  they  are ! — I  couldn't  understand 
what  you  and  Giacchimo  were  whispering  about 
so  mysteriously,  before  dinner.  Impart,  my  dear 
fellow,  impart ! — or  expect  nothing  from  my  con- 
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federacy.  What  have  you  discovered  ? — Who 
are  they? — Whither  bound? — Milanese  shop- 
keepers, eh  ?— or  Russian  princesses  ? — or — " 

"  Let  me  once  more  entreat  you  to  moderate 
your  voice,"  said  Greville,  in  a  tone  of  repressed 
indignation  ;— u  the  partition  is  thin — " 

«  And  you  are  afraid  that  the  interesting 
young  man  in  the  white  paletot  will  stand 
accountant  for  my  noise  and  my  nonsense  ! — 
Not  a  bit ! — I  have  taken  care,  every  time  we 
met,  since  we  crossed  the  frontier,  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  my  voice  and  character,  as  well 
as  with  your  personal  merits.  You  have  stared, 
/  have  talked  them  out  of  countenance.  On 
more  occasions  than  one  I — n 

"  You  will  talk  me  out  of  patience,  if  you 
persist  in  making  such  an  infernal  noise !" — inter- 
rupted Greville,  perceiving  that  his  companion's 
volubility  increased  in  proportion  as  the  bottle 
of  Verzenay  by  his  side  gradually  diminished ; 
and  he  felt  that  the  calm,  well-bred  Countess  of 
Greville  would  have  been  at  that  moment  a 
more  agreeable  associate  for  his  travels,  than 
even  the  wittiest  of  routs. 
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"  Be  candid,  and  /  will  be  quiet  !" — continued 
Massingberd,  in  his  former  elevated  key.  "  Tell 
me  half  you  know,  and  you  may  command  my 
whole  discretion ! — What  is  their  courier's  story 
about  them  ? — and  what  is  yours?" — 

"  Story  1  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir," 

replied  Greville,  finding  it  safer  to  humour  than 
to  oppose  him.  "  Giacchimo  has  discovered  no 
more  than  we  already  knew ; — namely,  that  our 
charming  neighbours  are  French." 

"  Indeed,  I  knew  no  such  thing !" — 

"  You  might  have  made  the  discovery  by  the 
same  means  you  are  taking  to  apprize  them  that 
we  are  English — and  brutes  into  the  bargain ! 
I  overheard  the  old  gentleman  giving  his  orders 
to  the  postilions  in  French  that  was  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  than  Parisian." 

"  Bah  ! — as  if  you — an  Etonian,  and  never 
having  set  foot  in  Paris, — knew  a  word  about 
the  matter ! — I  dare  say  the  old  fellow's  u  was 
as  broad  Italian  as  that  of  the  most  legitimate 
gobbler  of  maccaroni  in  the  two  Sicilies  !" — 

"  As  you  please ;— or  as  broad  as  your  own 
assertion,  which  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.    How- 
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ever,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  persecute  my 
neighbours,  of  whatever  nation,  with  the  fames 
of  my  cigar  in  addition  to  the  noise  of  my 
companion,  I  shall  hasten  to  enjoy  my  siesta  in 
my  own  room." 

"  That  is,  you  are  going  to  lounge  on  the 
Place,  in  the  hopes  of  a  glimpse  into  their  apart- 
ment," cried  Massingberd,  who  was  beginning  to 
clip  his  words  under  the  influence  of  cham- 
pagne. "  How  the  deuce,  pray,  are  the  fumes 
of  your  cigar  to  penetrate  a  wooden  partition, 
sans    crack   or   flaw,  or    door   condemned  or 

condemnable  ? — Go,  and  be ,  I  spare  you 

the  participle,  in  deference  to  the  ears  of  your 
lovely  neighbours, — whether  Parisian  or  Ota- 
heitan. — Meanwhile,  I  bet  you  the  first  nap  I 
ever  had  in  my  purse  (and  here  it  is)  that  I 
obtain  more  information  concerning  our  fellow- 
travellers  without  budging  from  table,  than 
you  and  Giacchimo  together  by  your  united 
eloquence,  bribery,  and  corruption." 

The  bet  was  a  drawn  one.  As  Greville  rose 
to  quit  the  room,  somewhat  irritated  by  the 
noisy  pertinacity  of  his  friend,  the  loud  clacking 
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of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  courier's  whip  and 
the  galloping  of  a  horse  past  the  windows, 
which  were  on  the  ground-floor  overlooking  the 
inn-yard,  distracted  their  attention;  and  in 
another  minute,  the  adjoining  room  emitted 
evidences  of  volubility  quite  as  remarkable  as 
those  which  he  had  checked  in  Massingberd. 

Loud  salutations  uttered  in  a  deep  masculine 
voice,  and  exclamations  of  "  My  dear  Gustave !" 
*•  My  charming  cousins  P  were  followed  by  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers,  which  clearly 
proved  the  travellers  to  be  French,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Paris  from  Italy,  where  they  had 
been  passing  the  winter  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
gentleman,  a  Marquis,  and  an  invalid ; — but 
whether  the  "  belle  Sophie"  and  "  charmante 
Eugenie"  apostrophized  by  the  new  comer 
were  the  said  Marquis's  daughters  or  nieces, 
remained  doubtful.  One  thing  was  clearly 
established;  that,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
dition or  politics  of  the  travellers,  Gustave  was 
a  Carlist  colonel,  living  in  retirement  on  his 
estate;  come  by  especial  appointment  for  a 
passing  interview  with  his  cousins  on  their  road 
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to  the  capital;  and  that  unless  he  could  per- 
suade them  to  diverge  from  their  route  on  the 
morrow  to  visit  his  chateau,  Lord  Greville  and 
his  friend  were  likely  to  meet  them  again  and 
again  as  they  proceeded. 

"  And  what  on  earth  takes  you  to  Paris  in 
such  haste  at  this  season  of  the  year?" — demanded 
the  Colonel,  on  finding  slight  hopes  held  out  to 
him  of  the  favour  he  had  been  soliciting. 

"  We  have  much  business  to  settle,  after  six 
months'  absence,"  replied  the  feeble  voice  of  the 
Marquis,  "  previous  to  repairing  to  Les  E tangs 
for  the  summer." 

"  Where  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  come  and 
visit  us,"  added  the  silver  tones  of  one  of  the 
fair  cousins;  and  the  two  young  men,  involun- 
tary auditors  of  the  conversation,  could  easily 
conjecture  the  smiling  bow  with  which  such  an 
invitation  must  be  accepted. 

"  Besides,"  added  the  second  female  voice, 
"  though  the  carnival  and  its  balls  are  over, 
Paris  is  never  pleasanter  than  during  the  month 
of  May.  It  has  become  the  fashion,  you  know, 
for  the  Faubourg  to  give  its  ffites  after  Easter, 

vol.  i.  d 
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in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mobs  of 
the  ministerial  and  diplomatic  circles." 

"  Then  there  are  the  charming  breakfasts  of 
the  ambassadresses !" — added  her  sister. 

"  And  our  delightful  drives  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  rides  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne !" — 
resumed  the  other. 

"  In  short,"  cried  the  rough  voice  of  the 
Colonel,  "  you  evidently  intend  to  offer  me  not 
only  a  reasonable  excuse  for  your  own  expedition 
to  Paris,  but  strong  inducements  to  visit  it  my- 
self." 

"  The  coxcomb!" — burst  involuntarily  from 
the  lips  of  Lord  Greville  and  Fred  Massing- 
berd. 

"  Ay,  do  accompany  us, — we  have  a  fourth 
place  for  you  in  the  carriage !" — added  the 
querulous  voice  of  the  old  gentleman.  And  it 
was  no  small  relief  to  the  listeners  to  find  the 
invitation  declined. 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  sir ! — I  have  too  much 
on  my  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  in- 
evitable to  me  from  such  a  journey." 

And  though  Massingberd  could  suppose  the 
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of  political  perils  for  the  Carlist 
Colonel,  Lord  Grerille  instant! j  figured  to  him- 
self the  impertinent  smile  and  glance  towards 
one  or  other  of  his  frir  coram*,  intending  to 
assign   to  his  speech  a  more  gallant  interpre- 


"  By  Jove,  we  hate  no  bramews  to  sit  eaves' 
dropping  here  P— cried  he,  on  obsenring  that 
Fred  Massingfaerd  was  still  sober  enough  to 
take  note  of  his  changes  of  countenance.  And 
finding  his  friend  resolved  not  to  vacate  his  posi- 
tion, die  Earl  was  careful  to  cough  so  loudly  as 
to  advertize  his  neighbours  that  they  were  over- 
heard. A  confused  whispering  assured  him  that 
his  hint  was  understood.  The  travellers  kept 
travellers'  hours,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  to 


On  the  morrow,  Massingberd  slept  late,  thanks 
to  a  severe  headache  consequent  on  his  bottle  of 
Versenay ;  and  on  inquiry,  it  proved  that  die 
party  of  die  Marquis  de  Rostanges  had  departed 
at  sunrise. 

"  Never  mind ! — we  shall  be  sure  to  overtake 
them  f^-was  the  consolation  of  Masangberd  to 
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bis  friend.  But  though  pretending  great  eager- 
ness to  forward  what  he  inferred  to  be  Greville's 
wishes  on  the  subject,  the  listless  dandy  contrived 
not  to  be  ready  for  a  start,  till  the  heat  of  noon- 
tide rendered  the  rood  insupportable. 

"  Never  mind !" — was  still  his  cool  apostrophe. 
"  These  people  are  doubtless  wiser  than  our- 
selves ;  and  are  pausing  at  some  inn  till  sunset, 
to  escape  the  coup  de  soleil  with  which  poor 
Giacchimo  is  at  this  moment  in  imminent 
danger." 

Greville  who,  partly  by  nature  partly  by 
education,  was  an  adept  in  that  best  of  human 
philosophy,  to  bear  and  forbear,  refrained  from 
self- vindication;  resigning  himself  to  his  reveries 
without  so  much  as  noticing  that  the  fumes  of 
Fred  Massingberd's  cigar  were  now  superadded 
to  the  suffocating  dust  of  the  road.  He  knew 
that  "  time  and  tide  wear  through  the  darkest 
day,"1  even  when  overclouded  by  the  selfishness 
of  a  smoking  friend ;  or  rather,  he  knew  nothing 
just  then,  except  that  every  hour  and  every 
stage  brought  them  nearer  to  Paris;  and  that 
the  Paris  which  his  companion  regarded  as  a 
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wilderness,  not  exactly  of  monkeys,  but  of  re- 
staurants and  theatres,  was  about  to  contain 
the  grey-eyed  Sophie  and  dark-baired  Eugenie, 
whose  graceful  manners  and  elegant  persons 
had  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  his 
imagination. 

He  fancied — a  handsome  young  man  of  two 
and  twenty  might  be  excused  for  indulging  in 
such  fancies,  more  particularly  since  he  had  the 
discretion  to  keep  them  to  himself, — that  the 
attention  of  the  fair  travellers  had  been  in  some 
slight  degree  conceded  to  himself.  Both  had 
deigned  to  exchange  a  gentle  salutation  for 
the  profound  bow  with  which  he  passed  them 
on  the  dirty  staircase  of  the  hotel  at  Dole. 
It  was  true,  they  could  no  less ;  but  Greville 
discerned  an  indication  of  more  than  common 
civility  in  the  gesture.  One  thing,  however, 
sorely  vexed  him.  It  appeared  that  the  Colonel 
had  eventually  accepted  the  fourth  place  in  the 
brown  Noah's  ark,  as  proposed  by  the  Marquis 
de  Rostanges ! — The  Colonel  (of  whom  he  had 
been  unable  to  secure  a  glimpse  the  preceding 
night,  so  as  to  determine  the  important  question 
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of  his  personal  advantages,)  the  Colonel,  with 
all  the  easy  assurance  announced  by  his  coarse 
volubility,  was  consequently  at  that  moment 
seated  side  by  side  with  the  black  or  the  grey- 
eyed  cousin,  and  opposite  to  the  other ;  while 
his  own  social  enjoyments  were  limited  to 
the  gentle  snore  with  which  Massingberd  now 
superseded  the  cigar. — Poor  Greville  I— 

The  heat  of  the  day  at  length  gave  place  to 
one  of  those  calm  dewy  evenings  which,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  traveller,  extend  their  tranquilliz- 
ing influence  over  the  landscape,  till 

All  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

The  twilight  of  early  May,  particularly  in  the 
south,  id  the  most  fragrant  and  refreshing  hour 
of  the  twenty-four;  and  Greville,  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  rising 
breeze,  began  to  rejoice  that  he  had  ,acceded  to 
Massingberd's  proposal  to  travel  through  the 
night. 

The  carriage  had  been  tediously  ascending  a 
long  steep  hill,  to  which  the  straight  direction  of 
the  road  afforded  no  relief;  when,  as  they  reached 
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the  brow,  commanding,  had  there  beeo  daylight 
to  reveal  its  horizon,  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  Lord  Greville's  ears  were  sainted  by 
the  sodden  and  vehement  ejaculation*  of  Giac~ 
chimo,  who  had  been  preceding  them  on  foot. 

«  Santurimo  Diof—wbat  a  terrible  sight  !"— 
cried  he ;  and  the  two  postilions,  startled  by  his 
exclamations,  as  they  stopped  lor  him  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  rumble,  soon  added  a  chorus  of 
imprecations  to  his  deep  solo. 

"  What  in  the  devil's  name  is  the  matter  f 
cried  Massingberd,  starting  up,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  instantly  drowning,  with  unmeaning  oaths, 
the  mild  interrogations  of  Lord  Greville. 

"  A  fire — a  terrible  fire  l99— cried  Giacchimo, 
aghast. 

"  One  of  our  wheels  fired  ?"— exclaimed  Mas- 
singberd, scarcely  yet  awake,  and  incapable  of 
imagining  a  misfortune  in  which  he  had   no 


"  No,  no!" — replied  Lord  Greville,  who, 
having  hastily  alighted,  was  standing  with  Gi- 
acchimo on  the  brow  of  the  cdte.  "  Below 
yonder, — in  the  valley ! — By  Jove,  how  the  flames 
are  bursting  forth  !" — 
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"  Some  hay-rick, — some  hovel  I" — cried  Mas- 
singberd.  (i  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  fellow, 
get  in  again,  and  let's  be  off.  We  have  lost 
ten  minutes,  while  yonder  fellows  were  saereimj 
away  their  salvation  V9 — 

But  Lord  Greville  was  too  earnestly  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  postilions  even  to  re- 
ply. As  far  as  they  could  judge,  they  said,  it 
must  be  the  village  of  Grangeneuve  that  wis 
in  flames.  They  knew  little  of  that  part  of  the 
country;  but  one  of  them  readily  agreed  to 
take  off  the  horses,  and  ride  with  Lord  Gre- 
ville to  the  spot,  leaving  his  companion  with 
the  carriage  and  its  luggage,  including  Massing- 
berd,  who  declared  himself  too  much  indisposed 
to  stir  with  the  view  of  rendering  assistance  to 
"  a  pack  of  peasants,  who  would  probably  not 
so  much  as  thank  them  for  their  pains." 

In  another  moment,  they  were  galloping 
along  a  bye-road  leading  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  guided  towards  the  scene  of  danger  rather 
by  the  lurid  reflection  of  the  conflagration,  than 
by  the  local  knowledge  of  the  hero  in  jack-boots 
who  had  undertaken  their  pilotage.  Every  now 
and   then,  a  fresh  outburst  of  light  served  to 
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hasten  their  speed,  by  an  announcement  of  the 
progress  of  the  devouring  element;  but,  as 
Gros  Pierre  was  careful  to  announce  as  intelli- 
gibly as  the  rough  gallop  of  his  beast  would 
allow,  that  Grangeneuve  was  a  detached  hamlet 
in  the  midst  of  coppices,  and  that,  as  the  fire 
had  occurred  after  the  hour  of  the  villagers  re- 
tiring to  rest,  the  inhabitants  were  probably 
already  burnt  in  their  beds,  there  was  little  to 
encourage  their  enterprise. 

On  reaching  Grangeneuve,  however,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  little  knot  of  cabins 
of  which  it  was  composed  as  fast  and  dark  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  were  occurring ! — Not  a 
soul  was  stirring ;  even  the  dogs  scarcely  roused 
themselves  to  utter  a  feeble  bark  as  the  horses  of 
Lord  Grevilleand  his  noisy  companion  clattered 
along  the  causeway. 

"  Nam  de  Dieu  !  this  is  worse  and  worse  I — It 
must  be  the  ch&teau ! — yet  I  could  have  sworn 
that  the  ch&teau  lay  a  league  further  in  the 
valley,"— cried  Gros  Pierre. 

"  Are  we,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  ?"— ex- 
claimed Lord  Greville,  on  perceiving  that  the 
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fierce  reflection  of  the  fire  upon  the  sky  rather 
increased  than  diminished. 

"  Quite  right  I — keep  to  the  left  after  passing 
the  brook,  and  we  shall  be  on  the  spot  in  fifteen 
minutes,"— cried  the  postilion.  "Sacristiet  to 
think  that  I  should  never  have  recollected  the 
ch&teau! — On,  ont  man  ban  M*sieur! — there 
may  be  life  and  death  in  the  matter  I" — 

"At  least,  let  us  rouse  the  inmates  of  the  village 
and  obtain  their  assistance  for  the  sufferers,"—- 
cried  Lord  Greville.  And  this  prudent  suggestion 
having  been  attended  to,  and  attended  with  all 
the  tedious  explanations  consequent  upon  rousing 
up  at  dead  at  night  sleepers  oppressed  by  the 
labours  of  the  day,  Lord  Greville  hastened  on- 
wards in  the  direction  pointed  out.  He  soon 
needed  no  other  guide  than  the  reddening 
flames  to  suggest  his  way. 

Within  half-an-hour  of  quitting  the  high-road, 
Lord  Greville  was  foremost  in  a  group  of  terri- 
fied and  disheartened  servants,  who  were  awk- 
wardly attempting  to  fix  a  crazy  ladder,  procured 
with  difficulty  from  a  neighbouring  grange,  to 
the  upper  story  of  a  large,  rambling  country 
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mansion,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  chateau, 
so  closely  was  it  incorporated  with  a  farm- 
house, already  more  than  half  destroyed  by  the 
fire  which  bad  originated  under  its  roof,  and 
which  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole 
edifice. 

"  I  tell  you  'tis  useless !" — cried  one  of  the 
assistants  to  the  new  comers,  "  the  flooring  must 
have  fallen  in  by  this  time. — If  there  had  been 
any  hope  of  saving  the  poor  old  gentleman,  do 
you  think  my  master  the  Colonel  would  not 
have  been  the  first  to  propose  attempting  the 
window  7* — 

"  Colonel  d'Aramon  is  desperately  hurt  him- 
self,9 added  another ;  "  his  clothes  were  scorched 
nearly  off  his  back  as  he  rushed  a  second  time 
through  the  flames  with  one  of  the  ladies  in  his 
arms.* 

But  the  startling  intelligence  thus  conveyed 
was  lost  upon  Lord  Greville.  Having  reached 
the  scene  of  action  fresh  and  excited,  while  the 
rest  of  the  assistants  were  overpowered,  and  in 
some  instances  injured,  by  previous  exertion,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  rush  up  the   ladder,  now 
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firmly  planted  by  the  aid  of  Gros  Pierre  and 
the  stragglers  reaching  the  spot  from  Grange- 
neuve,  towards  the  window  pointed  out  by  the 
crowd  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  escape  for 
some  individual  sleeping  within.  To  crash  the 
window-frame,  fortunately  unprotected  by  shut- 
ters, and  burst  into  the  room,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  and  though  the  shouts  accompanying 
the  heroic  ascent  of  the  young  stranger  were  a 
moment  suspended  by  anxiety  as  he  disappeared 
from  their  eyes,  it  was  some  relief  to  the  panic 
of  the  moment  that  no  flames  burst  forth  from 
the  broken  window  to  announce  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  spectators  were  realized,  and 
that  the  fire  was  raging  in  the  upper  story. 

Still,  moments  elapsed,  even  minutes,  and 
those  prolonged  by  the  intense  anxiety  of  the 
still  increasing  throng ; — but  the  stranger  who 
had  so  unaccountably  dropped  from  the  clouds 
to  hazard  his  life  for  the  sake  of  persons  un- 
known, re-appeared  not  I — 

"  He  is  lost  1— he  is  suffocated  by  the  smoke  I" 
— cried  Gros  Pierre  and  his  companions. — 
"  God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul  I" — 
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"  Who  is  lost, — who  is  suffocated?9' — exclaimed 
the  authoritative  voice  of  a  gentleman,  who  now 
rushed  breathless  upon  the  terrace  whereon  the 
ladder  had  been  fixed. 

"  A  stranger, — a  brave  young  foreign  tra- 
?eller,  who  hurried  hither  from  the  high-road 
on  discovering  the  fire," — replied  one  of  the 
servants. 

u  Bah  ! — you  are  dreaming  !" — cried  the 
breathless  gentleman,  almost  beside  himself 
with  agitation  and  alarm. 

"  It  is  not  five  minutes  since  he  mounted  the 
ladder  and  entered  the  old  Marquis's  bed- 
room!"— interposed  a  stable-boy,  "as  Gros 
Pierre  here,  who  brought  the  gentleman  and 
other  succours  with  him  from  Grangeneuve,  can 


attest." 


"  Ay  1  and  I  heartily  wish  we  had  all  tarried 
behind," — growled  the  postilion ;  "for  I  have 
been  the  means  of  making  an  untimely  end  of 
as  noble  a  gentleman  as  ever  backed  a  horse ; 
and  small  thanks  to  him,  it  seems,  for  his  gene- 
rous spirit !  But  by  the  Blessed  Lady  and  all 
her  Saints  he  shan't  die  like  a  dog,  while  we 
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stand  wondering  at  his  folly !— If  help  may  yet 
avail— * 

And  the  postilion  began  disencumbering 
himself  of  his  jack-boots,  with  the  intention  of 
ascending  the  ladder  in  his  turn  and  penetrat- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  fatal  apartment; 
when,  with  an  angry  oath,  the  Colonel  com- 
manded him  to  desist. 

"  If  he  ever  entered  the  room,,  as  you  assert, 
he  left  it  safely  by  the  door,  and  descended  the 
stone  staircase,  which  the  fire  has  not  yet 
reached,  and  down  which  I  conducted  the  Mar- 
quis de  Rostanges  ten  minutes  ago  I'1— cried  he. 
"  All  the  fellow  has  done  is  the  mischief  of  let- 
ting in  a  current  of  air  through  yonder  broken 
windows. — But  why  do  we  stand  talking  here, 
while  the  flames  are  making  their  cursed  way  to 
the  farm? — Follow  me,  friends!  By  tearing 
down  an  outhouse  or  two,  we  may  still  save 
the  granaries  of  poor  Caudebec  I" 

Thus  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  the  intrepid 
stranger,  the  villagers,  shouting  and  excited, 
followed  the  agitated  proprietor  of  the  blazing 
pile  towards  the  farm-yard,  which  presented  a 
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"  Who  is  lost,— 10A0  is  suffocated?9'— exclaimed 
the  authoritative  voice  of  a  gentleman,  who  now 
rushed  breathless  upon  the  terrace  whereon  the 
ladder  had  been  fixed. 

t€  A  stranger, — a  brave  young  foreign  tra- 
veller, who  hurried  hither  from  the  high-road 
on  discovering  the  fire," — replied  one  of  the 
servants. 

"  Bah  ! — you  are  dreaming  !" — cried  the 
breathless  gentleman,  almost  beside  himself 
with  agitation  and  alarm. 

u  It  is  not  five  minutes  since  he  mounted  the 
ladder  and  entered  the  old  Marquis's  bed- 
room!"— interposed  a  stable-boy,  "as  Gros 
Pierre  here,  who  brought  the  gentleman  and 
other  succours  with  him  from  Grangeneuve,  can. 


attest " 


"  Ay !  and  I  heartily  wish  we  had  all  tarried 
behind,'9 — growled  the  postilion ;  "  for  I  have 
been  the  means  of  making  an  untimely  end  of 
as  noble  a  gentleman  as  ever  backed  a  horse ; 
and  small  thanks  to  him,  it  seems,  for  his  gene- 
rous spirit !  But  by  the  Blessed  Lady  and  all 
her  Saints  he  shan't  die  like  a  dog,  while  we 
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traveller,  safe  and  sound,  though  somewhat 
blackened  and  dis6gured  by  his  transit  through 
the  chateau. 

"  Praise  be  to  God ! — I  thought  the  Colonel 
was  making  a  fool  of  me !"— cried  Gros  Pierre, 
seizing  Greville  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
giving  it  a  cordial  shake.  "  You  are  one  of  the 
right  stuff,  whoever  you  are,  and  I  knew  as 
much  theinoment  I  saw  you  in  your  saddle. 
You  ride  like  a  man, — and  you  behave  like  a 
man,  which  is  more  than  one  can  say  of  all 
gentlemen,  with  the  Colonel  yonder  at  the  bead 
of  'em. — To  think  that  I  should  have  lent  a 
hand  to  sending  you  on  a  fool's  errand,  up  this 
cursed  crazy  old  ladder,  where  you  hazarded 
breaking  your  neck,  without  the  possibility  of 
being  of  use  to  any  mortal  breathing  I" — 

"The  people  seem  bewildered  by  so  much 
confusion, — so  much  danger," — replied  Greville. 
"  The  Marquis  de  Rostanges  was  in  safety,  I 
find,  before  I  entered  his  room. — No  matter  t 
We  are  none  of  us  the  worse  for  the  attempt ; 
and  every  inhabitant  of  the  farm  and  chateau 
is  happily  forthcoming." 
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"  Ay,  ay  I — no  further  danger  except  for  the 
granaries  !*— cried  Gros  Pierrre.  "  If  you're 
not  tired  of  serving  those  who  have  not  even  the 
grace  to  thank  you,  man  ban  ATsieur,  come  round 
with  me  into  the  basse  cow,  and — " 

"  Can  you  direct  me  to  find  the  chapel  ?" — 
inquired  Greville  in  his  turn. 

"  The  chapel !" — reiterated  Gros  Pierre* 
"  Is  there  a  chapel  attached  to  the  Ch&teau  de 
Grangeneuve  P* — 

And  on  finding  how  little  he  had  to  hope  of 
information  from  the  postilion,  Lord  Greville, 
leaving  the  granaries  and  the  pigeon-house  to 
their  fate,  pushed  his  way  through  a  quincunx 
of  sycamores  from  which  he  had  seen  the 
Colonel  emerge  previous  to  their  hurried  en- 
counter a  few  minutes  before ;  and  was  not  long 
in  finding  his  way  to  a  barn-like  edifice  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  standing  at  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  extremity  of  the  terrace,  the 
door  of  which  was  ajar. 

A  sound  of  lamentation  greeted  him  in  the 
porch ;  kneeling  on  the  threshold  of  which  were 
two  or  three  peasant-girls  attached  to  the  service 
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of  the  chateau,  whose  loud  prayers  and  louder 
outcries  rendered  almost  inaudible  the  reiterated 
inquiries  of  the  young  Earl  after  the  Marquis 
de  Rostanges  and  his  family.  The  flames  were 
now  so  far  abated,  that  the  uncertain  light  glim- 
mering through  the  narrow  windows  of  the 
chapel  rendered  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  or  nature  of  its  inmates ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  repeated  demands,  that  he  could  ob- 
tain the  attention  of  the  terrified  damsels  nearest 
the  door  so  far  as  to  learn  that  "ces  darned* 
were  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

Anxiously  but  timidly  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  the  little  chapel,  Lord  Greville  had 
the  satisfaction  to  perceive  the  old  gentleman 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  his  lovely 
companions,  while  the  other  knelt  weeping  by 
their  side. 

Scarcely  half-a-dozen  words  passed  between 
the  parties; — but  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  Lord 
Greville's  mind  that  they  were  safe, — unhurt ; — 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  risk  he  had  under- 
gone for  their  sake ; — and  that  he  was  accepted 
as  a  friend  for  life !— 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Tour  k  tour,  insoueknte  comme  un  enfiuit  et  pensive 
comme  une  femme,  Itourdie  le  matin  et  le  soir  melanco- 
lique,  p&ulante  jusqu'k  la  folie  on  s&ieuse  jusqulk  la 
grarit£,  docile  a  la  temp&te  mais  refi&ant  ilnstant  aprfes 
la  serenitc'  da  ciel,  elle  offrait  un  de  ces  types  ondoyans  et 
complexes,  devant  lesquels  les  bourgeois  s'arretent  arec 
defiance,  et  les  artistes  avec  amour. 

Bernard. 


u  My  dear  fellow,  what  would  you  have? — I 
remained  there  starving  on  the  crown  of  the 
causeway  till  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing !"— cried  Fred  Massingberd,  in  answer  to  the 
remonstrance  of  Greville.  "  We  then  saw  that 
the  flames  had  subsided,  and  that  all  danger 
was  past.  The  postilion  was  beginning  to 
grumble,   (though  Giacchimo  promised  him  a 
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handsome  pourboire.)  And  the  end  of  it  was, 
that  I  recollected  you  would  be  sure  to  make 
your  way  here  to  the  post  station,  instead  of 
expecting  to  find  us  star-gazing  on  the  road  till 
you  saw  fit  to  return  from  your  mad  expedition. 
So  we  stopped  the  first  pair  of  return-horses* — 
et  me  voild." — 

"  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
quietly  in  bed,  while  uncertain  whether  we  were 
dead  or  alive P — cried  Greville.  "And  if  I 
hoped  to  find  the  carriage  where  I  left  it,  'twas 
because  it  is  wanted  for  the  immediate  convey- 
ance hither  of  Madame  de  Rostanges  and  her 
sister." 

"  Madame  de  whom  ?" — 

"  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Rostanges,  her 
husband,  and  sister, — the  inmates  of  the  chateau 
which  was  all  but  consumed  last  night," — replied 
the  Earl. 

t€  A  Marquise  ? — a  ch&teau  ?  —  And  so  you 
have  actually  been  making  a  heros  de  roman  of 
yourself  while  I  was  smoking  my  cigar  un- 
suspectingly by  the  road-side  P — cried  Massing- 
berd,  at  length  startled  from  his  pillow.    "  Ton 
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my  soul,  Grev.,  this  was  stealing  a  march  upon 
me  with  a  vengeance  P* 

"  You  did  not  choose  to  bear  me  company — " 

"  You  did  not  choose  to  tell  me  the  real 
object  of  your  enterprise  V9 — 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  useless  to  say  or  swear, 
to  a  pagan  like  yourself,  that  when  I  left  you  I 
had  not  the  remotest  suspicion  whither,  or  to 
whose  relief,  I  was  hastening.  One  of  those 
strange  freaks  of  fate  which  sometimes  occur 
out  of  the  pages  of  a  romance,  enabled  me  to  be 
of  service  to  persons  in  whom  I  feel,  I  admit, 
an  unaccountable  interest." 

"  As  if  you  had  not  bribed  the  mayor  of  the 
village,  or  some  other  notable  of  the  place,  to 
play  Guy  Fawkes  with  the  old  chateau, — that 
you  might  do  a  little  bit  of  romantic  by  extin- 
guishing the  flames  with  the  gardener's  watering 
pot !"— cried  Massingberd,  shuffling  on  his  dress- 
ing-gown, as  he  rose  hastily  from  bed. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  brag  of  my  exploits  just 
now,"  cried  Greville,  good-humouredly.  "  I 
disturbed  you  only  to  say  that  the  carriage  is 
at  the  door  to  proceed  to  Grangeneuve,  for  the 
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use  of  the  Marquis  de  Rostanges's  family ;  the 
brown  Noah's-ark  having  been  too  much  in- 
jured by  the  fire  to  be  of  further  use." 

"  And  what  the  deuce,  then,  is  to  become  of 
them  and  us  f— cried  Massingberd,  with  an  air 
of  consternation. 

"  As  soon  as  they  have  recovered  their  fatigue 
and  alarm,  they  will  resume  their  journey  ?" 
"  To  Paris  ? — in  our  carriage  ?" — 
"  To  Paris, — in  my  carriage.     We  can  easily 
find  places  in  the  first  diligence,"  replied  the 
Earl. 

"  Easily  enough — but  not  easy  places." — 
"  Do  you  think  such  accommodation  better 
suited,  then,  to  Madame  de  Ro6tanges  and  her 
sister  ?"— 

"  What  are  Madame  de  Rostanges  and  her 
sister  to  me? — I  never  beheld  them  till  four 
days  ago,  and  don't  care  if  I  never  see  them 
again  ! — The  diligence ! — pah  I — What  a  nui- 
sance women  are,  from  the  moment  they  set 
their  feet  out  of  their  own  houses !" — muttered 
the  dandy. 

"  I  can't  stay  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  sex 
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just  now,"  cried  Greville;  "but  I  have  no 
doubt  Madame  de  Rostauges  and  the  dark-eyed 
Eugenie  will  add  their  thanks  to  mine,  if  you 
bestir  yourself  to  have  an  excellent  breakfast 
ready  for  us  on  our  arrival." 

And  he  was  off  before  Massingberd  had  time 
lo  acquiesce  or  remonstrate. 

The  morrow  of  a  midnight  fire  necessarily 
presents  a  scene  of  desolation  ;  whether  its  ra- 
vages have  swept  through  the  palace  or  the 
cottage, — whether  the  interests  of  the  arts  or 
the  sober  realities  of  humble  life  are  sacrificed 
by  the  catastrophe.  At  Grangeneuve,  though 
the  lamentations  of  every  village  within  many 
leagues  round  were  in  request  to  bewail  the 
calamity  of  Farmer  Caudebec  and  the  brave 
Colonel  d'Aramon,  there  was  less  cause  for 
despair  than  on  most  similar  occasions.  No  loss 
of  life  or  limb, — not  so  much  as  a  horse  or  cow 
I — and  the  property  so  far  insured  as 
to  preserve  the  poor  Caudebec  from  the  ruin 
usually  consequent  for  the  poor  on  such  a 
misfortune. 

Still,  nothing  could  exceed  the  wretchedness 
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of  the  houseless  family,  or  the  desolation  of  the 
spot.  The  terrace  of  the  chateau,  with  its 
pretty  adjoining  flower-gardens,  was  strewed  with 
wrecks  of  the  farmer's  humble  household  furni- 
ture, which  had  been  removed  thither  as  to  a 
place  of  security.  Even  the  facade  of  the 
chateau,  with  its  broken  windows,  and  the 
eastern  wing  connecting  it  with  the  farm, 
scorched  and  defaced  by  the  flames,  looked 
sufficiently  disconsolate,  Lord  Greville  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the  pompous 
care  with  which  Colonel  d'Aramon  exclu- 
sively pointed  out,  as  they  visited  the  spot 
together,  the  dreadful  havoc  his  property  had 
undergone. 

"  But  yesterday,  Sir,  the  Chateau  de  Grange- 
neuve  was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
whole  Canton,"  said  he.  "  You  see  it  in  miser- 
able disorder  ; — the  vases  overthrown  from  their 
pedestals, — the  parterres  trampled  down, — and 
my  poor  terrace  disgraced  by  all  this  trumpery ! — 
Yet,  I  again  assure  you,  Sir,  that  yesterday,  when 
my  charming  cousins  drove  into  the  court-yard, 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  admitted  she  had  seen 
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nothing  more  enchanting  in  her  travels  than  the 
site  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Grangeneuve  !" 

Lord  Greville  replied  only  by  a  polite  bow  ; 
secretly  of  opinion  that  either  Mademoiselle  de 
Nangis's  better  judgment  was  blinded  by  family 
prejudices,  or  that  her  understanding  must  be 
strangely  at  variance  with  her  intellectual  cast  of 
countenance. 

"I  have  vainly  attempted,  Sir,  to  persuade 
the  Marquis  to  defer  his  departure  till  to-mor- 
row," resumed  the  Colonel.  "The  ch&teau, 
Heaven  be  thanked,  has  escaped  without  mate- 
rial injury ; — and  I  could  still  establish  them  so 
comfortably  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  not  to 
attempt  the  journey  till  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  last  night.  However,  they  will  not 
be  persuaded ; — they  are  too  scrupulous.  They 
are  apprehensive,  Sir,  of  adding  to  my  anxieties 
at  such  a  crisis; — and  I  am  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  their  decree." 

To  Greville's  great  relief,  Colonel  d'Ara- 
mon  now  escorted  him  into  a  saloon,  whose 
uncarpeted  brick-floor  and  worm-eaten  furni- 
ture of  faded  tapestry,  appeared  to   English 
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eyes  very  little  superior  to  the  household  goods 
of  the  poor  farmer  which  encumbered  the  ter- 
race. The  Colonel,  however,  evidently  thought 
otherwise — 

Stately  stepped  he  east  the  ha' 
And  stately  stepped  he  west, 

while  expressing  his  regrets  that  untoward  cir- 
cumstances should  prevent  his  welcoming  an 
English  visitor  with  becoming  honours ; — point- 
ing out  to  the  stranger  with  a  pompous  wave 
of  the  hand  the  fine  prospect  visible  from  the 
uncurtained  windows,  as  he  proceeded  to  mar* 
shal  him  into  a  small  chamber  occupying  one 
of  the  turrets  flanking  the  chateau,  in  which, 
in  anxious  expectation  of  his  arrival,  sat  Ma* 
dame  de  Rostanges,  her  husband,  and  sister* 
They  made  no  secret  of  their  joy  on  seeing 
him  again. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  tempted  to  desert 
us  !" — cried  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis ;  a  deep 
blush  succeeding  to  the  paleness  and  languor 
produced  by  the  terrors  of  the  preceding  night; 
while  Madame  de   Rostanges,  acknowledging 
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Lord  Greville's  salutations  by  a  gentle  smile, 
turned  towards  the  Marquis  with  a  whispered 
ejaculation  of — u  I  told  you  so  J — There  was 
nothing  to  fear ! — I  was  certain  he  would  keep 
his  promise !" — 

u  My  carriage  awaits  your  orders  in  the 
court-yard,"  said  he,  abruptly  addressing  Mon- 
sieur de  Rostanges ;  u  accompanied  by  a  cab- 
riolet de  paste  for  the  use  of  your  servants. 
Everything  is  prepared  for  your  reception  at 
the  inn.  Surely  you  cannot  too  speedily  enable 
these  ladies  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
which  they  stand  so  much  in  need  ?" — 

Still  bewildered  by  the  dreadful  event  which 
had  placed  him  in  fear,  if  not  in  peril  of  his 
fife,  Monsieur  de  Rostanges,  a  gentlemanly 
valetudinarian,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was 
evidently  puzzled  between  the  civilities  due  to 
the  kinsman  to  whom  their  visit  had  proved  so 
signal  a  misfortune;  and  those  owing  to  the  dis- 
tinguished young  foreigner  who,  as  the  lady's- 
maid  had  been  just  declaring  to  Mademoiselle 
deNangis,  "  je  mettait  em  quatre  pour  leur  rendre 
service"    He  became  confused  in  his  apologies 
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to  the  Colonel,  for  having  been  the  means 
of  burning  down  bis  house,  (the  Jermiire 
having  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  family  that 
the  fire  arose  from  the  over-heating  of  her 
ovens  in  baking  pains  de  gruau  for  the  guests ;) 
and  to  the  Milor,  for  being  the  means  of  turn- 
ing him  out  of  his  carriage,  (Giacchimo,  who 
was  reluctantly  in  attendance,  having  pointed 
out  that  his  lordship  was  on  horseback,  to 
avoid  being  an  incumbrance  to  the  party.) 
Nor  was  it  till  Eugenie  de  Nangis,  who  some- 
times  assumed  the  privileges  of  girlhood  with 
her  grave  brother-in-law,  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding him  that  they  were  increasing  the  em- 
barrassment of  all  parties  by  so  much  ceremony, 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  his 
final  bow. 

Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the 
air  of  magnanimity  with  which  Monsieur  de 
Rostanges  lifted  his  hat  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  cheers  raised  by  the  poor  Caudebecs  and 
their  people,  as  the  handsome  English  travelling 
carriage  was  jolted  over  the  wretched  pavement 
out  of  the  court-yard.     Little  did  he  suspect 
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that  the  compliment  was  an  effort  of  grati- 
tude towards  Greville,  whose  liberalities  had 
been  promptly  and  nobly  dispensed  to  the 
sufferers  from  the  fire.  The  Marquis  had 
done  nothing;  they  were  not  "his  people." 
It  was  no  affair  of  his.  He  had  fulfilled  his 
doty  by  dropping  an  offering  into  the  poor's 
box  of  the  chapel ; — not  so  much  as  an  aid  to 
die  needy  of  this  world,  as  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  his  own  preservation  from 
destruction. 

If  the  prolixity  of  Monsieur  de  Rostanges 
proved  an  annoyance  to  poor  Colonel  d'Ara- 
mon,  who  was  beginning  to  find  that  the 
honour  of  affording  a  night's  hospitality  to  two 
pretty  cousins  might  be  dearly  purchased,  to 
Fred  Massingberd  the  evil  was  of  a  still  more 
crying  nature ; — for  the  time  passed  on,  and  no 
travellers  appeared.  The  excellent  breakfast 
that  was  spoiling, — the  over-boiled  coffee, — the 
over-stewed  matelotte, — the  forgotten  cutlets, — 
the  cold  brioche! — It  was  too  provoking  that 
the  quiet,  reserved  Greville,  hitherto  so  posi- 
tive in  his  views  of  human  enjoyment,  should 
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have  chosen  the  moment  of  their  journey 
to  develope  his  capabilities  as  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance I — 

"  From  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  that  caned 
old   brown   Noah's   ark,   I  foresaw  mischief  P 
muttered  Frederick,  as  he  stood  watching  from 
the  window  of  the  Golden  Lion  the  coming 
of  Oreville's  carriage  along  the  dusty  high-road; 
as  eagerly  as  in  the  month  of  September,  in 
London,  he  would  have  watched  from  Crock- 
ford's  window  the  transit  of  the  only  stray  car- 
riage extant  in  the  metropolis.    "  After  havmg 
got  rid  of  all  those  bores  of  women  at  Rome,  to 
run  one's  head  into  such  a  viper's  nest  as  this ! 
A  Frenchwoman  out  of  Parts  is  the  devil ;  and 
two  of  them,  (and  a  soubrette,  neither  young  nor 
pretty,  for  that  portion  of  the  Noah's  ark  fell 
under  my  especial  cognizance,)  to  drive  one  out 
of  one's  wits,  and  into  the  Messageries  Royales  I 
— By  Jove,  Greville  is  old  enough  to  know- 
better  ! — His  mother  is  right — he  is  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  out  of  her  sight — How  could  I  be 
such  on  ass  as  to  let  him  gallop  off  on  that 
fool's  errand  last  night.— What  the  deuce  had 
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an  English  peer  to  do  at  a  village  fire  in 
Burgundy? — Que  dkMe  aUait-il  /aire  dans 
cette  gaUre  f»— 

Poor  Frederick  had  only  one  resource  for  his 
ill-humour,— the  English  dandy's  universal 
stronghold  of  defence :  —  he  would  be  fine  t 
When  these  troublesome  foreigners  arrived* 
they  should  obtain  no  advantage  over  Aim.  He 
would  make  it  so  apparent  how  greatly  he  and 
his  travelling  companion  were  inconvenienced 
on  their  account,  that  they  must  be  compelled 
to  decline  the  accommodation  offered. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  party  eventually  made 
its  appearance,  even  the  cool,  self-possessed  Fred 
Massingberd  found  it  impossible  to  persevere 
in  his  intentions.  Not  only  the  overstrained 
obsequiousness  of  the  host  of  the  Golden  Lion, 
overjoyed  at  having  such  unlooked-for  victims  to 
prey  upon  as  a  party  of  travellers,  including  a 
cheatable  English  Milor  and  a  cheating  Italian 
courier,  but  the  high-bred  courtesy  of  the 
Marquis,  rendered  any  attempt  at  ungracious- 
ness impossible.  Neither  the  gentle  smiles  of 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  nor  the  piquant  glances 
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of  her  sister,  would  have  disarmed  his  dandyism* 
But  the  graceful  bow  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  overpowered  the  insolence  even  of  St 
James's  Street. 

Nor  were  his  attempts  at  exquisitism  leas 
completely  frustrated.  Having  resolved,  since 
he  must  not  mark  his  contempt  of  the  intruders, 
to  shew  his  consciousness  of  superiority  by 
sneering  at  the  miserable  accommodations  of  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  turning  to  a  jest  the  heroism 
of  Greville  and  the  bloodless  perils  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  his  wit  fell  pointless ;  for  the  fair 
Parisians  were  deeply  and  piously  grateful  for 
their  escape  from  dangers  which  they  still  shud- 
deringly  declared  to  have  been  imminent ;  and 
their  earnest  declarations  of  obligation  to  their 
new  friend  were  uttered  in  a  tone  that  admitted 
of  no  flippant  rejoinder. 

"  Poor  Grev. ! — They  have  found  him  out ! — 
He  is  a  marked  man ! — Giacchimo  has  been 
chattering,  and  it  is  all  over  with  Greville 
Abbey !" — was  Massingberd's  secret  monologue* 
"  Already  they  perceive  how  soft  he  is,  and 
have  booked  him  for  a  victim.     Which  wins  the 
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day, — black  eyes  or  blue?-— the  married  beauty 
or  the  single  ? — By  Jove,  I  shall  be  curious  to  see 
how  matters  turn  out  I" 

But,  like  other  individuals  overripened  by 
the  precocita tiousness  of  the  age,  Fred  Massing- 
berd  was  too  shrewd  by  half.  So  far  from 
having  found  out  Lord  Greville,  that  is,  found 
him  out  as  a  man  enjoying  high  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune,  Madame  de  Rostanges  having 
encountered  in  her  Italian  tour  certain  young 
English  lordlings  of  a  very  different  tone  of 
conduct  and  character,  had  taken  it  into  her 
head  that  Greville  was  the  travelling-companion 
or  poor  relation  of  the  dandified  Fred;  while 
as  to  Eugenie,  she  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
iittaques  de  ntrft  she  had  experienced  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  all  the  houses  of  peers  of  all 
Europe  might  have  been  present,  without  excit- 
ing much  attention.  She  hail  scarcely  found  time 
even  to  notice  with  disgust  the  hard  stare  widi 
which  she  was  honoured  by  the  young  gentle- 
man who  discussed  so  learnedly  the  seasoning 
of  cutlets  and  saucing  of  matelottes,  before  she 
begged  permission   to  retire  with  her  sister  for 
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the  repose  and  quiet  of  which,  they  stood  so 
much  in  heed. 

When,  late  in  the  day,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise and  the  lovely  Eugenie  emerged  from 
their  chamber,  refreshed  in  spirit,  to  tender  to 
their  English  friends  the  acknowledgments  in 
which  they  felt  themselves  to  have  been  pre- 
viously deficient,  Lord  Greville  and  Massing- 
berd  were  gone ;  and  the  travelling  carriage  of 
the  Earl  was  at  the  door,  packed  and  prepared 
for  the  continuance  of  their  journey. 

"  Ces  Messieurs  would  not  bear  of  your  being 
disturbed  to  receive  their  adieux,"  said  the 
Marquis,  in  reply  to  Eugenie's  eager  interroga- 
tions. "  They  had  an  opportunity  of  engag- 
ing the  coup6  when  the  diligence  stopped  to 
change  horses,  which  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
D'Aramon,  who  was  here  at  the  time,  (having 
ridden  over  an  hour  ago  to  see  that  we  were 
properly  attended  to,  and  obtain  the  attendance 
of  the  Sous  Pr6fet  to  preside  over  the  prods 
verbal  of  the  fire,)  strongly  advised  them  not  to 
lose  so  eligible  an  opportunity." 

"  How  very  provoking ! — how  very  officious  !* 
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bunt  at  the  same  moment  from  the  lips  of  both 


"  We  had  really  no  opportunity  to  express 
our  sense  of  his  disinterested  kindness  F  added 
Madame  de  Rostanges.  a  I  am  assured  by 
Adele,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment this  young  man  ascended  to  the  apartment 
in  which  you  were  supposed  to  lie  in  imminent 
dangert  not  another  person  could  be  found  to 
hazard  the  attempt." 

"  iyAiamon  assures  me,  however,  that  the  en- 
terprise was  quite  gratuitous,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, somewhat  drily* 

"  As  it  proved,"  hastily  interrupted  Eugenie 
de  Nangis.  "  But  Colonel  d'Aramon  was  not 
on  the  spot,— Colonel  d'Aramon  saw  nothing 
of  the  matter  1 — He  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  preservation  of  his  goods  and  chattels  to 
trouble  himself  unnecessarily  with — " 

"  Be  just,  amid  all  your  enthusiasm,  my  dear 
Eugenie,"  interrupted  Monsieur  de  Rostanges, 
in  his  turn.  "  D'Aramon,  in  spite  of  his  rough- 
ness, the  best  fellow  breathing,  had  seen  us  all 
in  safety  before  he  gave  a  moment's  thought  to 
the  care  of  his  property." 
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"  He  was  indeed  most  kind,  most  considerate ; 
and  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  the  consequence 
of  oar  unlucky  acceptance  of  his  hospitality/' 
interposed  Madame  de  Rostanges.  "  But  I 
should  be  sorry  to  find  him  underrate  the  ser- 
vices of  our  English  friend." 

"  No  doubt  Colonel  d'Aramon  took  occasion 
to  insinuate  to  Monsieur  de  Gr6vile,  as  well 
as  to  yourself,  that  his  attempt  at  your  rescue 
from  the  flames  last  night  was  a  mere  act 
of  Quixotism  I" — cried  Eugenie,  impatiently. 
"  Really,  ce  cher  cousin  has  vegetated  in  his  re- 
treat yonder  at  Grangeneuve  till  he  seems  to 
have  lost  all  sense  of  the  claims  of  society,  or  of 
common  politeness." 

"  He  has  not  lost  his  sense  of  the  claims 
of  kindred,  as  his  ill-fated  hospitality  to  us 
avouches,"  remonstrated  the  Marquis.  "  How- 
ever, I  will  waste  no  further  time  in  fighting  his 
battles.  All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Paris ;  where  occasions  will 
not  be  wanting  to  testify  to  the  English  gentle- 
men thrown  so  opportunely  in  our  way  at  this 
unlucky  juncture,  the  sense  we  entertain  of  their 
courtesy." 
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The  word  "  courtesy"  grated  on  the  ears  of 
Madame  de  Rostanges  and  ber  sister.  Their 
feelings  were  still  warm,  their  imaginations  still 
exalted,  by  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  their  sex 
on  such  occasions  as  the  incident  which  had 
brought  about  their  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Grerflle.  Had  be  been  a  person  of  ordinary 
attractions, — had  he  been  eren  ugly,  old,  repel- 
lent,— they  most  hare  been  tooched  by  his  gene- 
rous exertions  in  their  behalf.  Bat  there  was 
every  excuse  for  the  exaggeration  of  their  feel- 
ings in  the  graceful  deportment,  indicative  of 
refinement  and  high  station,  for  which  Greville 
was  remarkable.  Thev  were  vexed  that  be 
should  hare  quitted  them  without  adieu ;  vexed 
that  be  should  have  so  readily  resigned  their 
society  for  that  of  the  fastidious  dandy,  to  whom 
they  already  assigned  his  real  value  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  his  less  ostentatious  companion. 

"  He  has  shaken  us  off  somewhat  cavalierly," 
was  Sophie's  whispered  observation  to  her  sister, 
as  they  preceded  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  into 
the  carriage  which  now  so  commodiously  re- 
placed the  brown  Noah's  ark.     «*  X*importe  1 — 
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in  three  more  days,  we  shall  be  at  hocoe.  It 
will  then  depend  upon  ourselves  to  testify  our 
gratitude. — It  will  then  depend  upon  ourselves  to 
ascertain  whether  we  have  formed  an  extravagant 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  our  new  friend." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Strip  a  butterfly  of  its  painted  wings,  and  it  becomes  a 

grub. 

Burtok. 

" '  AUe  gut,  endepttf' — as  my  blackguard  used 
to  say  at  Vienna  when  be  shaved  me  without  inr 
dieting  disfigurement  on  my  noble  chin  P— cried 
Fred  Massingberd,  extending  himself  at  full 
length  on  one  of  the  satin  sofas  of  a  handsome 
apartment  in  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  two  days 
after  the  great  event. — "  We  are  not  so  ill  off 
here  as  I  anticipated ;  and  after  all,  one  could 
not  hope  to  be  received  at  the  Bristol  or  the 
Rhin,  jolting  to  the  door  as  we  did  in  a  filthy 
fiacre,  with  evident  signs  of  having  beastlified  all 
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night  in  one  of  Laffitte  and  Caillard's  abominable 
receptacles  for  wayfaring  men." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  given  us 
their  best  rooms,  had  they  chanced  to  be  unoc- 
cupied; and  the  more  readily  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bristol,  since  my  mother  and  the  Cobhams 
have  written  to  retain  apartments,"  replied 
Lord  Greville. 

Massingberd,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
looked  as  if  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  destiny 
which  had  settled  them  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes] 

"  I  have  already  despatched  Giacchimo  to 
order  our  dinner  at  V6ry's,  and  to  secure 
stalls  at  the  opera,"  said  he,  yawning. 

"  They  spoke  of  having  an  excellent  table- 
d'hote  in  the  house,"  said  Lord  Greville,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

"  The  best  in  Paris,  which  ought  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,"  answered  his  friend. — "  But 
the  best  table-d'hote  in  the  world  must  still  be 
the  nastiest  thing  in  nature, — a  rechaufiee  of 
plats  and  people  not  acceptable  elsewhere.  No, 
no,  Grev., — no  table-d'hotes  an'  thou  lovest  me  1 
To-morrow,  I  will  get  your  name  down  at  the 
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Union  and  Jockey  Club&  I  should  have  dined 
at  the  Union  to-day,  had  you  been  a  member." 

u  Let  me  be  no  restraint  upon  you ; — I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  nearest  cafe,"  said 
Greville,  with  an  air  of  unconcern. 

"  Don't  talk  so  like  a  Hottentot ! — Have  you 
no  palate,  or,  at  all  events,  no  sense  of  decency  ? 
— I  see  I  must  take  care  of  your  health  and 
morals,  or  I  shall  find  you  eating  dirt  (not 
Orientally  speaking)  at  one  of  the  horrible  re- 
staurants  d  vingt-cinq  sous,  where  the  public  is 
poisoned  in  cold  blood,  with  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. But  here  comes  Giacchimo  with 
the  bulletin  of  our  pleasures  for  the  evening.9' 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  Massingberd 
on  learning  that  the  Italian  Opera  had  been 
closed  for  several  weeks;  the  company  having 
performed  its  annual  migration  to  London.  At 
the  French  Opera,  not  a  box  or  stall  was  to  be 
had!— 

"  There  will  be  a  good  box  on  the  second 
tier  the  week  after  next;  and  next  week,  perhaps, 
des  staUes  <Forchestre"  was  all  the  consolation 
afforded  by  the  emissary  who  accompanied  the 
courier;   and   Fred,    who  in  London  carried 
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himself  at  the  Opera  as  if  a  part-proprietor 
of  the  establishment,  and  who  fancied  it  im- 
possible for  Cerito  or  Taglioni  to  dance  tin* 
encouraged  by  his  plaudits,  was  amased  to  find 
that  even  the  talisman  of  ready  gold  would  do 
no  more  than  enable  him  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  Acadgmie  Royale,  with  the  chance  off 
finding  a  place  in  some  upper  box  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stage. 

"  It  is  the  run  of  Meyerbeer's  new  opera," 
observed  the  agent.    "  On  such  occasions,  the 
house  is  bespoken  for  ten  or  twenty  reprcaonta- 
tions;  for  the  first  few  nights,  the  bureau  <b- 
location  was  not  even  opened." 

"  This  would  scarcely  be  believed  in  apathetic 
London/'  said  Greville,  smiling  at  the  irritation 
of  his  companion.  "  However,  do  not  let  us 
break  our  hearts  about  it,  with  so  many  other 
means  of  enjoyment  within  our  reach." 

"  Pray  propose  that  we  should  go  and  amuse 
ourselves  at  the  nearest  spectacle*  as  you  did  that 
we  should  feed  ourselves  at  the  nearest  restan* 
rant  /" — cried  Fred,  with  an  air  of  profound 
disgust. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Greville,  good- 
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humouredly,  "  as  you  declare  yourself  to  be 
shaken  to  pieces  by  the  jolting  of  die  infernal 
machine  miscalled  a  diligence,  I  strongly  re- 
commend that  you  spend  the  evening  on  the 
safe,  or  at  your  club,  while  I  try  to  make  out 
the  whereabout  of  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges." 

"  Hotel  de  nonsense !" — exclaimed  Massing- 
berd,  thoroughly  out  of  sorts,  "  You  will  find 
the  Marquis  and  his  wife  quietly  lodged  in  some 
troistime — some  third  floor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rue  de  Bac ; — that  is,  if  they  ever  make  it 
convenient  to  arrive  and  allow  you  the  use  of 
your  own  carriage." 

"  By  your  own  account,  they  could  not  be  in 
Paris  before  Wednesday*  Nous  sommes  &  Lundi. 
It  is  only  idle  curiosity  that  leads  me  in  search 
of  their  habitation/'  muttered  Greville. 

"  Idle  curiosity,  and  the  attraction  of  a  pair 
of  the  bluest  eyes  that  ever  vied  with  a  Neapo- 
litan sky !"  cried  Massingberd. 

And  though  pretending  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  insinuation,  it  was  probably  because  appre- 
hensive of  having  the  jest  carried  further  than 
he  desired,  that  Greville  took  up  his  hat,  an- 
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nouncing  his  intention  of  lounging  upon  the 
Boulevarts  till  it  was  time  to  repair  to  V6ry*s  to 
dinner. 

A  lounge  on  foot  upon  the  Boulevarts  was  a 
thing  quite  out  of  Massingberd's  way  at  any 
time. — But  to  appear  there,  or  in  any  other 
public  place,  in  the  present  disorganized  state 
of  his  toilet,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Not  a 
movement,  not  a  measure  of  Fred  Massingberd's 
was  attempted  without  reference  to  the  effect  it 
was  likely  to  produce.  Though  a  complete 
egotist,  he  did  nothing  with  an  exclusive  view  to 
his  exclusive  enjoyment ;  or,  rather,  he  placed 
his  exclusive  enjoyment  in  figuring  to  advan- 
tage in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  useless  excrescences  of  the  present 
highly  artificial  state  of  society,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  newly-acquired  race  of  orchi- 
daceous plants; — curious  weeds,  the  growth  of  a 
noxious  climate,  and  requiring  the  waste  of  a 
fortune  to  maintain  the  factitious  state  of  atmo- 
sphere essential  to  their  existence. 

tf  How  gay — how  inspiriting — how  different 
from  the  pompous  dulness  of  England !" — was 
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Lord  Grev jilt's  exclamation,  as,  sallying  forth 
from  the  Rue  tie  Richelieu,  he  turned  the  angle 
of  the  Boulevartdcs  Xtaliens;  and  whoever  pur- 
sued his  way  along  that  varying  and  brilliant 
causeway,  without  indulging  in  a  similar  excla- 
mation ? — The  stream  of  well-dressed  people 
pressing  towards  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the 
cheerful  countenances,  the  handsome  equipages, 
the  glittering  cafes,  the  splendid  shops,  and, 
above  all,  the  general  air  of  life,  movement, 
vivacity,  and  prosperity,  the  gaiti  de  aewr  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  entrainenient  of  the 
higher,  conspire  to  adorn  a  scene  "  able  to 
cure  all  sadness  but  despair!" — 

Even  the  sun  seems  to  shine  more  brightly 
the  Boulevarts  of  Paris  than  elsewhere ; 
owing,  probably,  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its 
houses,  and  the  number  of  gaudy  objects  re- 
flecting back  from  its  gay  magazms  the  gladness 
of  day.  Above,  balconies  of  flowers,  Genoese 
gilded  balustrades,  rising  story  above 
below,  windows  composed  of  single  panes 
of  plate-glass,  giving  to  view  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  jeweller,  the  parti-coloured  luxuries  of  the 
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confectioner,  or  the  gay  streamers  of  the  haber- 
dasher, form  the  chief  attraction  to  the  stranger; 
who  sees  ladies  of  fashion  in  the  well-dressed 
women  seated  in  rows  of  chairs  under  the  trees 
overshading  the  front  of  the  Caf6  de  Paris,  and 
men  of  fashion  in  the  overdressed  adventurers 
congregated  before  TortonPs  door,  or  haunting 
the  environs  of  the  Bourse. 

But  to  the  resident  Parisian,  or  the  foreigner 
de  ban  ton  using  the  Boulevarts  only  as  a  road 
between  the  clubs,  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  there  exists  the  further  satis- 
faction of  noting  as  they  pass  the  equipages  of 
the  great  and  gay ;  of  exchanging  salutations 
with  friends,  and  glances  angry  or  contemp- 
tuous with  foes.  For  this,  Greville  was  of 
course  still  disqualified.  He  beheld  cabriolets 
at  least  as  well  appointed  as  those  of  his  Crock- 
fordite  friends,  without  conceiving  who  or  what 
might  be  their  showy  proprietors;  he  passed 
the  door  of  Madame  Adde,  without  being  aware 
that  it  differed  from  other  flower-shops; — he 
looked  at  the  gay  corbeifles  of  Boissier,  without 
suspecting  how  important  a  part  they  had  to 
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play  in  the  histoirt  pakoUe  of  modern  Paris. 
All  be  noticed  was  the  general  hilarity  of  the 
scene, — the  elasticity  of  the  air, — and,  above  all, 
their  unaccountable  influence  upon  his  own 
heart  and  spirits. 

Pursuing  his  cheerful  way  along  the  gay 
streets  de  la  Paix  and  Castigtione, — the  especial 
quarter  of  the  English, — he  entered,  almost 
borne  along  with  the  throng,  the  gay  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries. 

It  was  the  second  week  of  May, — the  month 
of  blossoms,  the  month  of  verdure ; — when  the 
over-arching  lime-trees  Appear  to  be  formed  of 
one  entire  and  perfect  emerald,  and  the  loftier 
masses  of  chesnuts  are  lightened  by  a  shower  of 
tufted  bloom.  On  either  side  the  stately  alley 
leading  from  the  gate  towards  the  palace,  sat 
triple  rows  of  elegantly-dressed  women,  smiling 
and  chatting;  while  further  on,  towards  the 
flower-gardens,  which  at  that  auspicious  moment 
appeared  clothed  like  Peau  d'Ane  with  a  robe 
of  lilac-blossoms,  were  groups  of  happy  chil- 
dren, laughing  and  skipping,  having  escaped 
bonnes   and  flung  away  their  bonnets  to 
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enjoy  under  the  shade  of  the  green  trees  the 
freshness  of  the  bursting  spring. 

All  in  that  variegated  scene  was  new  and 
strange  to  Lord  Greville.  Among  the  white 
marble  statues  peeping  from  out  the  foliage, 
among  the  lovely  women  similarly  environed, 
not  a  single  accustomed  object, — not  a  single 
familiar  face ! — A  foreign  language  was  breathed 
around  him, — a  foreign  soil  was  under  his  feet. 
Yet  he  did  not  feel  lonely, — he  did  not  fancy 
himself  an  alien.  In  every  other  foreign  country, 
a  sense  of  strangeness  appears  to  isolate  the 
traveller ; — in  France,  an  universal  air  of  glad- 
ness seems  to  say, — "  be  one  of  us — you  are 
welcome !" — 

Frederick  Massingberd  was  provoked  to 
almost  more  than  his  customary  brusquerie, 
when,  twenty  minutes  after  the  appointed  time, 
Greville  made  his  re-appearance  at  the  hotel. 

"  We  shall  be  deucedly  late  I"— said  he.  "  The 
cabriolet  has  been  half-an-hour  at  the  door  !" — 

"  As  we  have  no  one  to  dine  with  us,  and  as 
it  is  only  at  a  caf£ — "  Lord  Greville  was  begin- 
ning— 
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"  A  diner  de  commande  at  a  first-rate  restau- 
rant is  as  sacred  as  in  a  private  house !"  inter- 
rupted his  friend.  "  They  are  ready  to  a 
second,  and  expect  us  to  be  the  same." 

"  If  you  expected  me  to  a  second,  I  sincerely 
beg  your  pardon  !"  cried  Grevilk,  laughing. 
u  But  it  strikes  me  I  have  waited  for  you  more 
than  half-an-hour,  before  now, — and  on  more 
solemn  occasions." 

"  But  where  on  earth  have  you  been  ?" 

u  Lounging  about — In  Paris,  they  say,  every- 
one becomes  &  flaneur" 

w  Yes,  in  a  proper  way.  But  not  on  foot,— 
not  on  the  pav£, — not  with  the  thermometer  at 
82. — Whom  have  you  seen  ?" 

Whom  ? — thousands  of  people." — 
People ! — I  mean,  have  you  met  anybody 
one  knows  V — 

"  No  one  of  my  acquaintance ;  yours  is,  of 
course,  more  extensive.  You  should  have  been 
with  me,  to  account  for  some  of  the  numberless 
pretty  faces  I  saw  for  the  first  time." 

"  Then  what  in  Heaven's  name  detained 
you?"  persisted    Fred,  as  he  drove  recklessly 
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down  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  towards  the  Palais 
Royal. 

u  The  stupid  wonder  of  a  novice.  I  was  in- 
expressibly pleased  and  amused  by  all  I  saw." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  must  really  "be  more 
cautious  in  yielding  to  such  impressions,"  said 
Massingberd,  gravely.  "  Remember,  you  are 
not  known  here ; — you  have  your  way  to  make. 
An  Englishman  who  has  been  seen  neither  at 
the  Embassy  nor  the  Union,  who  goes  staring 
along  the  Boulevarts,  and  wanders  alone  among 
the  nursery-maids  in  the  Tuileries,  incurs  dread- 
ful risk  of  being  set  down  as  a  tiger." 

"  I  am  sadly  afraid,  then,  that  I  have  com- 
mitted myself,  and  consequently  you>" — cried 
Greville,  laughing  anew  at  his  solemnity. 
"  Forgive  me  ! — I  shall  know  better  in  a  day  or 
two.  Under  your  guidance,  I  trust  I  shall  be- 
come thoroughly  Parisianized  by  the  time 
Madame  de  Rostanges  and  her  sister  arrive." 

"  I  must  first  ascertain  whether  these  Ros- 
tanges are  people  with  whom  one  can  associate," 
replied  Massingberd,  checking  his  horse  in  a 
dark  filthy  street  to  the  rear  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
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containing  the  private  entrance  to  its  principal 
restaurants  and  popular  theatre,  and  encum- 
bered with  fruit-stalls,  gamins,  and  bouquetieYes. 
And  even  Lord  Greville,  albeit  unapt  to  play  the 
fastidious,  could  not  forbear  noticing  with  disgust 
the  filthiness  of  V6ry's  vestibule,  crowded  three 
parts  of  the  year  with  oyster-women  brandishing 
their  knives,  and  the  remaining  portion  with  dirty 
marmitans  shredding  anchovies  into  unsightly 
heaps  of  very  vermicular  complexion. 

"  Not  here — we  are  not  going  to  dine  in  the 
salon  F9— cried  Massingberd,  in  a  rage,  as  the 
gar§on,  with  his  skirtless  jacket  and  white  apron, 
shewed  the  way  into  a  spacious  saloon,  whose 
widely -open  windows  overlooked  the  green 
alleys  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
which  at  that  hour  hundreds  of  persons  were 
enjoying  their  newspaper  and  their  demie  tasse. 
€€  The  dinner  was  ordered  by  my  courtier. 
Shew  us  into  our  cabinet" 

It  was  in  vain  the  civil  waiter  assured  the 
indignant  Massingberd  that  "  the  courier  had 
said  nothing  of  a*  cabinet  particulier  ; — that  the 
courier  had   probably  supposed   ces  messieurs 
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would  find  it  more  cheerful  in  the  public  room 
than  in  a  close  little  chamber." — The  dandy 
answered  by  a  torrent  of  hybrid  oaths,  half 
English,  half  French;  insisting  that  a  cabinet 
should  be  instantly  prepared  to  receive  them. 
After  a  moment's  anxious  colloquy  with  the 
dame  du  comptoir,  to  whom  the  insolent  irrita- 
bility of  English  exquisitism  was  probably  fami- 
liar, they  were  entreated  to  wait  a  moment, 
while  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were  paying 
their  bill  made  a  hasty  exit;  and,  instead  of 
sitting  down  to  the  comfortable  table  pre- 
pared for  them  beside  the  open  window,  were 
shewn  into  a  little  stuffy  closet  looking  towards 
the  dirty,  noisy  street,  strongly  perfumed  by 
the  pommes  de  terre  d  la  Lyonnaise  and 
other  savoury  plats  enjoyed  by  their  prede- 
cessors. 

"  Here,  we  shall  be  completely  to  ourselves,— 
here,  we  shall  be  comfortable  !"— cried  Massing- 
berd,  as  the  gar  f on  proceeded  to  disencumber 
a  chamber,  the  size  of  a  four-post  bedstead,  of 
the  dirty'  plates  and  dirty  tablecloth.     "  One 

could  not  possibly  dine  in  that  horrible  salon. 
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— foil  of  English — English  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  vulgarity." 

"  I  saw  several  gentlemanly  old  Frenchmen 
look  op  from  their  dinners,  surprised  and  dis- 
turbed by  our  sudden  entrance  and  exit,"  said 
Greville,  taking  up  the  Charivari  while  waiting 
for  his  bisque  (Tecrevisses. 

"  Chevaliers  cTindustrie,  most  likely,"  retorted 
Massingberd,  in  his  usual  tone  of  disparage* 
ment.  "  What  wine  shall  we  have  ?  —  some 
Com£te  Chablis  ? — No ! — it  is  the  Rocher  which 
is  famous  for  that. — We  will  try  the  Condriac 
with  our  fish, — then,  some  light  claret." 

"  I  condition  only  for  champagne,  and  well 
iced,"  said  Greville,  oppressed  by  his  hot  and 
dusty  walk  of  the  morning. 

"  Not  till  the  dessert,  I  entreat !"  cried  Mas- 
singberd ;  "  unless  you  wish  to  be  set  down  as  an 
unsophisticated  John  Bull.  It  is  so  thoroughly 
English  to  come  to  a  caf£  and  call  for  cham- 
pagne before  the  soup  is  off  the  table  !" — 

"  Will  you  allow  me  some  seltzer  water,  then, 
and  some  hock  ?" — 

"  Vin  du  Rhitiy  and   welcome,"  replied  the 
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gastronome.  And  Greville  found  that,  to  lead  a- 
quiet  life  with  his  friend,  he  must  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  only  according  to  his  discretion. 

The  dinner,  though  sworn  at  dish  by  dish  by 
Massingberd,  proved  its  own  excellence  by 
putting  him  into  high  good  humour.  There 
were  some  coquilles  de  volatile  d  la  JmancHref 
which  the  Crockfordite  pronounced  to  be  worthy 
of  Francatelle ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
groseilles  de  Bar  and  biscuits  de  Rheims,  with  a 
sedative  of  scubac  clear  as  a  jacynth,  he  would 
have  allowed  Lord  Greville  to  go  and  amuse 
himself  at  almost  any  theatre  in  Paris. 

"  After  such  a  dinner,  and  so  many  months' 
abstinence  from  viands  fit  to  be  placed  before  a 
Christian,"  cried  Fred,  as  they  re-entered  their 
cabriolet,  "  one  feels  as  if  existence  were  not 
quite  so  great  a  bore ; — one  feels  as  if  there  were 
still  something  worth  living  for." 

Lord  Greville,  who  was  of  opinion  that  this 
world  contains  a  variety  of  things  worth  living 
for,  even  without  reference  to  the  epigramme 
cFagneau  and  meringue  glace  he  was  digesting, 
ventured    to    inquire    of   his    companion    in 
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what  manner  he  intended  to  dispose  of  their 
evening. 

"  La  belle  Wilmen  is  no  longer  here,  and 
Dejazet's  name  is  not  in  the  affiche  to-night,  or 
I  should  have  proposed  remaining  where  we 
are,"  said  he,  as  they  passed  that  dirty,  but 
amusing  little  templeof  ungodliness, — theTheatre 
of  the  Palais  RoyaL  "  To  say  the  truth,"  he 
continued,  mysteriously,  "  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  St.  George,  at  the  club.  You  shall 
drop  me  near  the  Rue  de  GrammooU  I  recom- 
mend you  to  try  the  Vaudeville. — One  is  always 
amused  at  the  Vaudeville— or,  at  worst,  made 
to  forget  that  one  is  bored." 

It  happened  that  Greville  had  no  sensation 
of  the  kind  from  which  he  wished  to  be  relieved. 
He  was  as  happy  as  youth,  health,  fortune,  and 
the  absence  of  painful  or  remorseful  reminis- 
cences can  render  a  man.  He  had  a  clear 
conscience,  and  a  good  digestion;  nothing  to 
regret — little  to  repent ; — and,  above  all,  he  had 
been  redeemed  from  the  horrible  satieties  which 
beset  the  precocious  biases  of  the  day  by  the  habits 
of  his  early   education.     It  would   have  been 


^  vM.ups,    nuwever,    had    the    questio 
asked   him  as   Frederick   Massinijberd    ; 
from  the  cabriolet  opposite  to  Chardin's  f 
door,  be  might  have  been  tempted  to 
that  his  happiness  would  be  more  comple 
the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  Rostanges  i 
arrived  in  Paris.     Now  that  the  sunshine 
no  longer  on  the  green  trees  and  bright  fi 
the  Boulevarts,  he  did  feel  somewhat  isola 
that  gay  and  stirring  metropolis,  where  nc 
was    outstretched    towards  him.      "  Tak 
reins,  and  drive  to  the  Rue  St.  Domini* 
said  he,  abruptly  addressing  the  tiger  of 
singberd's  cabriolet  de  remise. 

"  To  what  number,  Sir ?"— demandcothe 
«'  No  matter,— I  will  tell  you  when  we  ar 
he  replied,  not  caring  to  acknowledge 
instead  of  a  definite  object  in  the  expeditir 
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Unskilled  in  the  localities  of  Paris,  Greville 
was  unaware  of  the  vast  distance  between  the 
quarter  of  gay  theatres  and  fashionable  coffee- 
houses, and  that  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
aristocracy.  At  present,  all  he  knew  was  from 
the  map,  where  the  words  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  assert  as  much 
to  the  eye  as  those  of  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
or  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  nor  could  he  sur- 
mise that  the  question  "  Is  he  of  the  Faubourg  V 
applied  by  the  exclusive  to  young  Frenchmen 
of  his  own  condition  of  life,  not  only  implies 
exclusively  the  one  Faubourg  needful, —  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain, — but,  "  Is  he  a  person 
with  whom  we  can  associate  ?" — 

All  that  now  struck  him  concerning  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  was  its  remoteness. 
They  traversed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
gleaming  with  a  thousand  lights,  and  presenting 
its  wide  asphaltic  terraces  for  the  recreation  of 
multitudes  enjoying  in  all  directions  the  fra- 
grance of  the  adjoining  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  warm  serenity  of  an  enchanting  summer 
night.     Then,  crossing  the  bridge  towards  the 
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driver,  as  thcv  turned  into  a  lono:  d 
presenting  to  a  stranger's  eye  a  c 
contrast  with  the  broad  foot  pave 
brilliant  lights  of  the  Boulevarts. 

"  Drive  on,  and  I  will  stop  you 
Greville.    Bat  he  was  careful  not  to  \ 
as  they  passed  the  lofty  parte  cochire  st 
by  an  armorial  escutcheon,   which 
number  indicated  by  the  Marquis, 
dark,  heavy-looking  frontage.    There 
thing  auspicious  in  its  aspect ;   notl 
inspired  a  hope  of  happy  days  to  be 
within.     Even  the  joyous  heart  of  tl 
Earl  became  less  elated  as,  pretending  t 
ber  an  engagement,  he  suddenly  ore 
driver  to  return  to  the  Hotel  des  Prin 
had  just  discovered  that  he  was  wretch 
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dim  light  of  a  riverbere  slung  across  the  centre 
of  the  street,  produced  this  unfavourable  im- 
pression, was,  nevertheless,  a  residence  such  as 
the  Parisians  of  high  caste  delight  in ; — entre  cour 
et  jardbij — that  is,  having  an  ill-paved  court- 
yard in  front,  rendered  unsightly  by  the  stables 
and  their  appendages ;  and  in  the  rear,  a  small 
garden,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  obscuring  the 
inner  apartments  of  the  rez  de  chausce,  and 
securing  dulness  and  dampness  for  the  whole 
house.  Still,  it  was  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges; 
the  self-same  house  in  which,  a  century  before, 
the  Marchionesses  of  Rostanges  had  smiled  upon 
the  gallantries  of  the  Richelieus  and  Boufflers 
of  their  day ;  the  self-same  house  in  which 
bigotry,  ignorance,  vanity,  and  pride,  had  united 
to  create  a  race  tending  to  engender  the  mad- 
ness of  the  first  revolution  and  the  folly  of  the 
second. 

The  family  of  Rostanges  was  one  of  those 
which,  though  devoid  of  historical  associations, 
maintain  a  high  place  among  the  fugitive 
archives  of  society.  It  had  given  no  field- 
marshals  to  the  armies  of  the  Bourbons,— no 


o 

alliances  were  irreproachable;    its  breeding 
as  its  blood.     During  the  epochs  when  t 
solute  court  was  the  order  of  the  day,  ther 
always  a  chevalier,  or  abb£,  or  Marquis  de 
tanges,  eminent  for  his  sucds  de  coulisse 
celebrated  as  the  proprietor  of  some  remarl 
horse,  or  popular  opera  dancer.     But  no  sc 
was  decorum  re-established  on  the  throne, 
the  family  was  heard  of  represented  by  i 
devout  dowager,  or  exemplary  marquise,  a  c 
tered  saint,  the  providence  of  all  the  parish* 
the  Faubourg. 

Though  occupying  high  posts  in  the  dissc 
household  of  Louis  XV.,  they  had  manage 
make  themselves  fully  as  acceptable  to  his  i 
able  successor;  and  while  the  most  prudent 
seclusion  preserved  them  from   demonstra 
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wken  the  ark  of  the  Rostanges  family  was  found, 

is  usual,  floating  calmly  on  the  surface  I — They 

participated,  though  with  the  saving  clause  of 

pretended  reluctance,   in  the  bounties  of  the 

Emperor;  and  were  consequently  enabled  to 

throw  up  their  hats  for  the  Bourbons,  when  the 

white  flag  floated  anew  over  the  palace  of  the 

Tuileries.    During  the  alternation  that  followed, 

according  to  the  French  proverb,  lis  ont  mange 

amx  deux  rateliers. 

The  present  Marquis  was  at  that  period  a 

cadet  de  famille,  cousin  to  the  young  child  in 

whom  were  concentered  the  honours  of  his  house ; 

and  right  glad  to  accept,  in  the  favours  of  the 

court,  the  reward  conceded  to  the  easy  loyalty 

of  the  elders  of  his  race.     He  was  then  only  the 

handsome  Adolphe  de  Rostanges,  the  darling  of 

he  petit  chateau;  flourishing  his  aiguillettes  as 

an  equerry,  and  connecting  himself  but  slightly 

with  the  Hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  or 

the  fine  Chateau  des  Etangs,  which  were  under 

the  domination  of  the  widowed  Marchioness, 

mother  of  the  representative  of  the  family  and 

his  sister  Claire. 
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The  world — that  is,  the  great  world— hailed 
in  the  showy  ttcgant  of  the  court  of  Madame  a 
charming  creature,  who  gave  laws  to  tailors  and 
made  love  to  princesses.  He  had  a  name  in 
the  coteries  greater  than  mere  title.  He  was 
"  Adolpbe  de  Rostanges,"  whom  not  to  know  as 
he  galloped  on  bis  gris  pomrneU  along  the 
Champs  Elys6es,  argued  yourself  unknowing,  if 
not  unknown.  To  him,  therefore,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Restoration,  rather  than  to  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  house,  might  the  family  be  said 
to  owe  its  notoriety.  The  Rostanges  were 
invariably  spoken  of  to  foreigners  as  "  tres  bons 
gentilhommes," — the  French  designation  of  high 
nobility ;  or  "  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  comme  il 
fautf — the  Parisian  paraphrase  of  fashionable 
worthlessness  and  frivolity. 

It  was  scarcely  remembered,  indeed,  that  there 
was  a  Marquis  de  Rostanges  in  the  world  as 
well  as  an  Adolphe ;  when,  lo  !  just  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  just  as  Adolphe  was 
getting  a  little  too  grey  and  wrinkled  to  be 
called  Adolphe  any  longer,  the  accession  of  a 
new  dynasty  enabled  the  superannuated  equerry 
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and  right  glad  to  accept,  in  int  laving*  of  tue 
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of  the  elders  of  has  race.  Be  was  ii*eu  tni'n  the 
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twentieth  year ;  and  though  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  large  personalty  was  inherited  by  his 
only  sister,  the  estate  of  Rostanges,  being  one  of 
the  few  majorats  remaining  in  France,  the  uncle 
who  succeeded  to  the  title  had  to  congratulate 
i   tlie  acquisition  of  more  than 


: 


It  was  a  singular  destiny! — In  bis  youth 
enjoy  the  distinctions  of  fashion  as  the  elegant 
v^r  r-xvrlirmcr  of  his  day;  in  his  old  age,  when 
tboat  distinctions  had  departed,  the  more  posi- 
ng advantages  of  rank  and  fortune! — Though 
warwly  more  courted  as  the  wealthy  Marquis 
th*»  «s  the  handsome  Adolphe,  it  was  a  miracle, 
MU  M  decline  and  fall  of  bis  contemporaries, 
I  -it  p*r. 

.    'i.uiours,  meanwhile,  brought 
s<  duties.     The  ci-decani  Sigant  was 
^\  to  lake  possession  of  the  hotel 
unique,  which  he  found  far 
jy^ywtil.-  AH  hi*  bachelor  ntreiol  in  the 

hul  M  wide  occasionally  at  bis  r 
hAwM    I  '•"•  '"  *«  Ktangs,  whicli  he  found 
MM  •""       ""   waf»mmmmA   Adam,  weary 
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of  age; — mL  5mm&&mt?+  auQ 
The  webbac  tfamifafrf  Figure  wrakl 
be  proad  of  bb  aiwiwure*  — 

For  newly  a  year,.  nW  Marou  wflered  haw- 
self  to  be  earned  aad  rt  aaamJ  of  thi*.  as  if 
weitiog  oohr  sufficient  eDooan^emeni  n>  seek 
a  wife.  At  length,  on  being  dewer  pressed,  be 
owned  that  she  was  both  sought  ami  found; 
that  he  was  on  the  ere  of  marriage  with  the 
lovely  Sophie  de  Xangt%  the  affianced  of  his 
deceased  young  cousin. 

"  Sophie  de  Xangis ! — a  beautiful  girl  of 
seventeen,  of  distinguished  descent,  and  suffi- 
cient fortune ! — The  world  was  astonished,  but 
the  world  could  do  no  otherwise  than  approve ! 
Yet,  though  she  too  had  approved,  no  one  was 
more  astonished  on  the  occasion  than  the  lovely 
bride. 

Sophie  and  Eugenie  de  Nangis,  orphans  from 
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an  early  age,  had  been  educated  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  country,  as  pensionnaires  in 
a  convent ;  the  elder  sister  being  contracted  to 
the  young  Marquis  de  Rostanges,  with  whose 
mother  she  was  closely  connected  by  ties  of 
blood.  It  was  a  very  suitable  marriage.  The 
little  girl,  when  gossiping  concerning  her  future 
honours  with  her  sister  and  young  companions, 
was  invariably  told  of  the  splendours  of  the 
Chateau  des  Etangs,  the  delights  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rostanges,  and  the  brilliant  part  she  would 
have  to  play  hereafter  in  the  society  of  the 
Faubourg;  and  as  she  advanced  in  years,  the 
day  of  Sophie's  emancipation  from  the  convent, 
her  marriage  day,  was  anxiously  dwelt  upon, 
— with  all  its  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  cor- 
beille  de  mortage  offered  by  the  bridegroom, — the 
trousseau  provided  by  her  guardian,  the  family 
diamonds,  the  cachemires,  the  point  lace, — the 
everything  that  bewilders  a  young  imagination 
tied  down  to  the  petty  observances  of  a  con- 
vent. 

Sophie  de  Nangis  smiled  as  she  listened  to 
these  details.    Though  of  a  mild  submissive  dis- 
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position,  she  felt  that  she  should  be  glad  to 
eqjoy  a  freer  portion  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  pleasures  of  life  than  were  to  be  farad 
within  four  high  walls  in  the  Roe  des  Fomi*  Sc 
Victor ;  and  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  afford  a  happy  home  to  her  sister 
Eug&iie,  who,  more  petulant  than  herself,  was 
at  continual  war  with  the  constituted  authorities 
in  hood  and  wimple,  by  whose  precepts  and 
example  her  irritabilities  were  restrained. 

But  she  smiled  less  cheerfully  from  the  period 
when,  on  the  accomplishment  of  her  fifteenth 
year,  the  Marquise  de  Rostanges  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  two  girls  to  spend  new  year's 
day  at  her  hotel,  in  order  to  introduce  to  her 
acquaintance  the  future  bridegroom-  It  was 
not  that  the  mansion  in  the  Rue  Sc  Dominique 
appeared  as  gloomy  to  her  as  it  had  seemed  em 
passant  to  Lord  Grerille;  on  the  contrary, 
compared  with  the  denuded  walls  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  the  two  girls  regarded  it  as  an 
earthly  paradise.  But,  alas !  the  companion  of 
whom  she  had  dreamed  in  her  girlish  reveries, — 
die  hero  of  ber  romance, — the  superior  being  to 
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whom  she  was  to  dedicate  the  affections  of  her 
heart, — proved  to  be  a  raw  boy, — feeble,  awk- 
ward, ungracious,  unattractive. 

Sophie  de  Nangis  was  deeply  discouraged* 
She  felt  the  impossibility  of  attaching  herself  to 
such  a  being*  From  that  day,  she  addressed 
herself  with  renewed  ardour  to  her  devotions,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  supplying  herself 
with  a  more  stable  support  in  life.  She  saw 
that  existence  was  not  to  be  the  thing  she  had 
imagined,  and  resigned  herself  despondingly  to 
her  lot.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to  exhibit  be- 
coming sympathy,  when,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, the  alarming  illness  of  the  young  Marquis 
was  solemnly  communicated  to  her,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  his  death. 

She  felt  almost  ashamed,  in  her  consciousness 
of  release,  to  find  herself  an  object  of  universal 
commiseration.  "  Poor  Sophie  I — cette  cheYe  ei 
bonne  demoiselle  /" — the  family  diamonds,— the 
corbeille  de  mariage, — the  trousseau, — all  gone, 
all  vanished! — In  three  months  she  was  to 
have  become  Marchioness  de  Rostanges, — to 
have  had  her  opera  box,  her  carriages,  her 
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nation.     Her  consent  was  given  on  the  CbOov- 
ingday. 

It  was  a  match  such  m  Paris — that  it,  sarin 
as  the  Faubourg  containing  the  exdnm 
society  of  Paris  —  invariably  approves.  The 
sole  disparity  was  in  years ;  and  the  bride,  the 
only  person  justified  in  objecting,  rather  rejoiced 
in  the  change  which  assigned  her  an  agreeable 
and  distinguished  friend  instead  of  an  uncom- 
panionable boy.  Hie  convent  applauded;  for 
the  same  corbeille,  trousseau,  family  diamonds, 
and  point  lace,  awaited  the  bride ;  and  the  fame 
lavish  gift  of  bonbons,  bouquets,  and  friamdists 
of  all  young-ladylike  description,  themselves. 
Eugenie,  too,  was  enchanted  !  —  die  Marquis 
de  Rostanges  being  charmed  to  secure  so  eli- 
gible a  companion  as  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis 
for  the  young  wife,  who  might  otherwise  miss 
the  associates  of  her  own  age  to  whom  she  had 
been  so  long  accustomed. 

The  wedding,  in  short,  was  a  very  happy  one, 
as  well  as  a  very  brilliant ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1836,  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Rostanges  was 
installed  in  her  Hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique, 
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CHAPTER  V. 


On  filait  de  tristes  amours 

Constante,  b^gueule,  et  dlvote, 
Dans  sod  chateau  fianque*  de  tours. 

Porcien. 


Two  years  had  since  elapsed.  The  timid 
pensionnaire  had  expanded  into  the  elegant 
young  woman ;  and  the  wilful  Eugenie  into  the 
lovely  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis. 

Already,  the  brilliant  circle  assembled  round 
the  young  Marquise  began  to  remind  her  that 
it  was  time  to  think  of  an  establishment  in  life 
for  her  sister;  that  she  must  shortly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  gay  world,  where  the  customs  of 
their  society  scarcely  admitted  of  her  appearing, 

VOL.   I.  g 


iu  mf  n  acceptance  several  matches,  lik( 
events    to   augment   the   family  conseq 
not  to  secure  the  happiness  of  Mademc 
Nangis ;  and  more  than  one  country  n< 
of  the  Ch&teau  des  Etangs  had  reque 
intercession  of  the  Marquis  with  hissistei 
But   Eugenie  gravely  declined  the  ir 
tion  of  the  one;  and  laughingly,  that 
other. 

"  I  have  at  present  seen  nothing  of  the 
said  she.  "  A  new  order  of  things  is  gi 
introducing  itself  among  us.  A  mar\ 
convenance  is  no  longer  an  inevitable  evil, 
of  my  young  friends  have  been  permitted 
and  judge  for  themselves,  previous  to  ' 
ing  upon  the  grand  step  of  matrimony, 
mand  the  same  privilege.  I  am  of  a  w 
disposition ;  my  wilfulness  would  break  th 
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You  describe  yourself  as  a  she-wolf,  my 
dearest  Eug&rieT  her  brother-in-law  would 
mildly  remonstrate.  "  Yet  during  the  two  years 
we  have  lived  together,  I  have  never  seen  your 
temper  so  much  as  ruffled  1" — 

"  How  should  you  ? — Have  you  not  forestalled 
all  my  whims, — all  my  wishes  ?" — was  Eugenie's 
reply.  "  Is  not  Sophie  an  angel,  with  whom  the 
most  reckless  person  breathing  would  find  it 
difficult  to  disagree ; — an  angel  with  whom  '  don- 
ner  et  pardonner*  is  the  golden  rule  of  life  ?*' — 

"  But  my  friend  the  Comte  de  St.  Sevron 
would  equally  forestal  your  whims  and  wishes/' 
resumed  the  Marquis.  "  Or,  if  you  persist  in 
rejecting  him,  your  worthy  cousin,  Colonel 
d'Aramon,  is  a  man  so  easy  and  so  frank, 
that—" 

"  — I  find  him  insupportable  1 — "  retorted 
Eug6nie.  And  Madame  de  Rostanges,  who, 
though  happy  in  her  domestic  life,  felt  that  the 
completeness  of  her  comfort  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure attributable  to  the  cheerful  and  affectionate 
companionship  of  her  sister,  did  little  to  encou- 
rage either  these,  or  still  more  brilliant  projects 
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for  her  establishment  in  life.  Eugenie  was  so 
young, — they  were  all  so  happy  together, — that 
she  thought  there  was  no  need  to  hurry  her 
choice;  and  the  Marquis,  who,  since  their  mar- 
riage, had  never  yet  discovered  an  opinion  of 
his  gentle  Sophie  in  which  he  could  not  impli- 
citly coincide,  sanctioned  the  decree.  The 
suitors,  therefore,  were  once  more  courteously 
dismissed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  as  they 
were  about  to  repair  to  Paris  from  the  Ch&teau 
des  Etangs  for  the  winter,  in  order  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Nangis  might  be  inaugurated  into 
the  pleasures  of  the  carnival,  the  Fates,  jealous 
of  the  long  career  of  prosperity  assigned  to  the 
Adolphe  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVIII., — the 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  of  the  court  of  Louis 
Philippe,— decreed  that  a  severe  cold,  caught  in 
a  shooting  expedition  early  in  the  month  of 
September,  should  produce  such  alarming  symp 
toms  as  necessitated  a  removal  to  a  milder  cli- 
mate. The  Parisian  physicians,  though  main- 
taining, of  course,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Paris 
is  the  purest  and  best  in  the  world,  admitted  that 
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the  life  of  their  patient  could  only  be  saved  by 
hastening  to  Italy.  To  Italy  accordingly  they 
went.  It  was  on  their  return  from  a  winter  at 
Rome,  that  the  brown  Noah's-ark  containing 
the  family  party,  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lord  Greville;  and  very  little  did  any  of 
them  conjecture  the  importance  which  circum- 
stances were  likely  to  assign  to  this  fortuitous 
encounter. 

Meanwhile,  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  old  hotel 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  was  hourly  visited  by 
anxious  friends,  and  idle  acquaintances  eager  to 
be  anxious  about  anything,  with  inquiries  after 
the  travellers.  They  had  been  more  than  six 
months  absent.  They  must  have  much  to  tell, 
or  had,  at  all  events,  much  to  hear,  which 
sometimes  constitutes  the  greater  merit.  The 
circle  in  which  they  lived  was  curious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  invalid  were  restored  to  health,  or 
only  patched  up  for  a  season ;  and  to  know 
whether  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  had  returned 
hand-free  and  heart-free  from  Italy,  to  be  still 
an  object  of  consideration  to  families  having 
sons  or  nephews  to  dispose  of. 


The  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre  came  every  day ; 
die  Princesse  de  Chaulieu,  and  her  daughter 
Sidonie  (the  convent  bonne  amie  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Ts'angis)  almost  every  hour;  and  when 
the  travellers  really  made  tbeir  appearance,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  delay  had  been  produced 
by  a  dangerous  incident, — an  adventure,— an 
adventure  how  strangely  heightened  in  interest 
by  the  animated  gesticulation  and  intonation 
of  the  narrators, — they  increased  in  value  a 
thousand-fold  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
so  warmly  embraced  them  on  their  domestic 
threshold. 

"  The  poor  Marquis  must  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom ! — I  fear  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
your  sad  exile  from  Paris  this  winter  have  been 
thrown  away !" — cried  Madame  de  Sr.  PhfM 
"  We  have  had  the  most  charming  balls,  my 
dear  Sophie; — a  bal  costume,  of  which  I  will 
tell  you  the  particulars  another  time ;  and  at 
which  I  appeared  as  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  all 
my  diamonds,  and " 

"  Yes,  you  wrote  us  word  of  it,"  interrupted 
Eugenie,  whose  more  interesting  conversation 
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with   Sidonie  the   elegant   egotist   was    inter- 
rupting. 

"  And  so  the  life  of  ce  cher  Marquis  was  pre- 
served by  the  intrepidity  of  a  charming  young 
Russian !" — interrupted  the  chattering  old  Prin- 
cess de  Cbaulieu,  in  her  turn. — "  An  English- 
man, was  he  ? — ay !  a  foreigner,  at  all  events, — 
it  comes  exactly  to  the  same  thing.  I  dare  say 
be  was  aware  of  his  good  fortune,  in  being  the 
instrument  of  saving  the  days  of  a  chef  de  famille 
of  so  much  importance  as  our  dear  marquis ! 
He  knew  what  be  was  about ! — Has  he  applied 
yet  for  a  reward  ? — Ce  cher  Marquis  will  behave 
with  his  accustomed  liberality ! — Ah  !  the  young 
Russian  is  a  man  of  fortune ! — so  much  the 
better ! — you  will  escape  the  recompence,  and  it 
adds  interest  to  the  affair.  You  must  tell  me 
his  name,  that  I  may  be  able  to  recount  the 
story  correctly  at  the  Austrian  Embassy,  where 
I  shall  look  in  a  moment  to-night  after  the 
opera.  —  But  those  Russian  names  are  such 
a  perfect  casse-tete,  — < Ntvile,9  <  Grevile,'  — 
c  Decile^  —  comment  TappeUz  vous  ?  —  At  all 
events,  you  are  sure  of  your  man, — you  are 
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certain  that  he  is  not  an  adventurer, — you 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  he  who  set  fire  to  die 
chateau,  either  as  an  Scorcheur,  or  to  pretend 
to  come  to  your  assistance  ? — quite  sure  ?  So 
much  the  better ! — Ah !  you  arrived  at  Paris 
in  his  carriage  ! — What  a  nuisance  for  you,  my 
poor  dear  Marchioness,  to  be  obliged  to  abandon 
your  own  comfortable  berline! — Those  English 
travelling-carriages,  which  look  so  bright  and 
showy,  are  terribly  incommodious! — There  is 
no  place  for  anything, — that  is,  there  is  a  place 
for  everything, — exactly  where  one  don't  want 
to  put  it! — Indeed! — The  Marquis  gone  to 
renew  his  thanks  to  this  invaluable  friend!— 
Where  does  he  lodge  ?  —  At  the  Hotel  des 
Princes  ? — In  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  ? — My  dear 
children,  how  could  you  allow  a  person  in 
whom  you  are  interested,  to  put  up  in  such  a 
quarter  ? — He  will  be  pillaged — ruined ! — And 
then,  a  league  out  of  the  way, — a  league  out  of 
the  world, — a  league  from  the  Faubourg  !w — 

More,  much  more,  would  the  garrulous  old 
princesse  have  added,  but  that  the  Marquis  de 
Rostanges,  accompanied  by  the  individual  under 
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discussion,  at  that  moment  entered  the  room. 
He  needed  no  announcement.  The  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  Marchioness  and  her  sister 
advanced  to  welcome  him,  sufficed  to  prove  to 
their  guests  that  the  handsome  stranger  was  no 
other  than  the  hero  of  the  Grangeneuve  ro- 


With  the  graceful  cordiality  peculiar  to  the 
manners  of  their  nation,  the  Duchesse  de  St. 
Pierre,  Sidonie  and  her  mother,  immediately 
entreated  an  introduction  to  the  friend  to  whom 
they  were  all  so  much  indebted;  and  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Greville,  who  had  recoiled  on 
finding  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Rostanges 
filled  with  strangers,  he  found  himself  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  seated  familiarly  in  the  midst 
of  them,  replying  without  embarrassment  to 
questions  made  without  embarrassment,  though 
of  the  most  embarrassing  nature. 

u  It  is  strange  enough,"  said  he,  in  describing 
the  scene  afterwards  to  Frederick  Massingberd, 
"that  I,  whom  you  accuse  of  being  reserved, 
and  who  feel  myself  to  be  the  shyest  dog  on 
earth,  am  never  gbii  among  French  people  T — 
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"  I  suppose  their  cursed  impudence  serves  to 
put  you  at  your  ease/'  replied  the  most  modest 
of  dandies. 

"  No, — I  know  many  impudent  people  who 
never  put  me  at  my  ease,"  replied  Greville, 
drily.  "  I  believe  it  to  arise  from  their  great 
simplicity  of  manners.  The  English  are  always 
pretending  to  be  something  beyond  their  reality ; 
the  French  are  content  to  appear  what  they  are. 
Our  country-people,  with  great  affectation  of 
sincerity,  are  the  least  genuine  of  created  beings. 
An  Englishman  situated  with  respect  to  me  as 
the  Marquis  de  Rostanges  is,  would  have  sent 
me  a  dinner  invitation  at  a  fortnight's  notice, 
and  got  up  a  gorgeous  entertainment.  The  old 
gentleman  on  finding  me  alone  here  this  morn- 
ing, carried  me  off  to  his  home,  which  I  found 
in  all  the  confusion  incident  on  their  recent 
arrival ;  presented  me  sans  fafon  to  his  friends ; 
and  would  have  fain  have  me  share  what  he  called 
his  soupe  and  bouilli  to-day,  had  I  not  pleaded  my 
engagement  with  you  and  St.  George  at  the 
Rocher." 

"  What  an  escape ! — you  have  no  conception 
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of  the  ordinaire  of  an  ordinary  French  family  1" 
cried  Massingberd,  with  an  air  of  nausea. 

"I  am  no  great  gourmand.  I  should  have 
been  quite  satisfied  to  pass  the  day  and  dine 
with  them,  as  they  wished,"  replied  Greville ; 
"  but  I  know  that  you  and  St  George  would 
make  an  outcry.  However,  I  have  promised 
that  we  will  both  dine  there  to-morrow  P — 

*  Thanks  ! — I  hope  I  know  better  ! — St. 
George  and  I  dine  at  the  club." — 

"  You  must  write  your  own  excuse,  then  P 

"  Not  I.  I  have  not  French  enough  for  any 
such  undertaking.  You  may  tell  them  that  I 
had  another  engagement." 

"  But  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  rude- 
ness to  any  Englishman  of  Monsieur  de  Ros- 
tanges's  age  and  rank  ? — Why  give  him  such  an 
opinion  of  our  ill-breeding  as  must  arise  from 
such  marked  disrespect  ?" — cried  the  Earl. 

*c  Disrespect ! — Why  who  on  earth  ever  heard 
of  the  Marquis  de  Rostanges  7" — exclaimed 
Massingberd. 

"  Who  on  earth— out  of  England — ever  heard 
of  half  our  own  nobility?' — argued  Greville. 
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11  The  Marquis  seems  to  hold  an  excellent  posi- 
tion here." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  —  remember  the  brown 
Noah's-ark  ! — Recollect  the  snobbish  country- 
cousin  who  burnt  down  his  house  toasting  cakes 
for  their  supper  !" — 

"  Recollect  the  equipages  of  some  of  the 
emincntissimi  of  Italy,"  replied  Greville.  «*  And 
what  great  family  in  England  but  has  some 
small  squire  of  a  country  cousin,  among  its  junior 
branches?" — Then,  hastily  resuming,  lest  Mas- 
singberd  might  see  in  this  remark  a  sarcasm 
levelled  at  himself,  he  added — "  We  must  not 
measure  everything  by  the  narrow  scale  of  our 
English  experience.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Rostanges  family  is  one  of  high  account;  and 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  one  from  whose 
sociciy  I  expect  to  derive  my  chief  enjoyment 
during  my  stay  in  Paris." 

"  Je  vows  tn  fats  mvn  compliment! — All  I 
-Mtrr.it  is,  tlttt  you  will  allow  me  to  look  for  my 
.imijM'mtiits  elsewhere  P — rejoined  Fred  Mas- 
singberd,  with  unfeigned  contempt. 

"  By  the  "ay,"  added  the   Earl,  "the   Prin- 
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cesse  de  Chaulieu,  to  whom  you  were  mentioned 
by  her  friends  the  Rostanges,  desired  me  to  tell 
you  that  she  was  at  home  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing; and  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre,  that  she 
receives  every  Thursday*  You  will,  of  course, 
call  on  both  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
civility  ?"— 

"  My  fellow  shall  leave  a  card  for  me ;  but  as 
to  those  cursed  evening  visits  of  the  Faubourg, 
all  I  have  heard  from  St.  George  determines 
me  not  to  waste  my  time  in  any  such  corv4e9" 
replied  Fred.  "  Madame  de  Chaulieu's,  I  find, 
is  the  sort  of  coterie  where  everyone  belongs  to 
somebody, — oil  chacun  a  sa  chacune, — and  where 
those  who  have  not  paired  off,  stand  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  looking  tomh6  des  mies" 

"  You  are  better  versed  in  such  matters  than 
I  can  pretend  to  be,"  said  Greville,  amused  by 
his  affectation.  "  Next  week,  when  I  have  seen 
with  my  eyes  and  heard  with  my  ears,  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  take  the  field  against  you." 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  was  not  ill  pleased  that 
Massingberd  should  evince  so  much  reluctance 
to  enter  the  society  of  the  hotel  de  Rostanges. 
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He  was  not  yet  prepared  to  admit,  even  to  him- 
self, how  completely  he  was  captivated  by  the 
beauty  and  manners  of  both  sisters,  or  the  quiet 
good  breeding  of  the  Marquis ;  but  he  saw  that 
the  pretensions  and  dandyism  of  Fred  Massing- 
berd  would  be  thoroughly  out  of  place  among 
them.  His  affectation  of  libertinism  would 
disgust  Eug&iie  and  her  sister ;  and  his  over- 
bearing and  unmeaning  self-sufficiency,  startle 
the  easy  old  epicurean  of  a  higher  school.  Gre- 
ville felt,  in  short,  that  he  should  have  been 
embarrassed  by  Massingberd's  companionship. 
Simple  in  his  own  tastes,  and  unpretending  in  his 
demeanour,  he  was  prepared  to  be  pleased  and 
to  seek  to  please  among  the  strangers  who  rated 
so  highly  the  kind  offices  he  had  been  able  to 
render  them.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  attempt  by  the  slang  and  arrogance  of 
St.  James's  Street. 

"Attons,  done  ! — You  had  better  relent  in  your 
own  favour,  and  dine  with  us  at  the  Union  ?" — 
persisted  Fred,  on  the  day  when  Greville  was  pro- 
ceeding to  keep  his  engagement  in  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique.  "  You  were  admitted  this  morning." 
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"  I  told  you  before,  that  I  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Monsieur  de  Rostanges,"  replied 
the  Earl. 

"  But,  of  course,  the  old  creature  must  have 
known  that  the  engagement  was  conditional  of 
finding  nothing  better  'i — What  right  has  a  man 
to  expect  punctuality  in  such  mailers,  who  will 
give  you  pour  tout  potage  a  Julienne  savouring  of 
burnt  onions, — three  or  four  greasy  entries, — 
and  a  plat  ifeptnard.*  looking  like  green  baize 
made  easy ! — I  can  see  you  now,  making  con- 
tortions over  his  light  Bourdeaux  ! — Heavenly 
powers  ! — the  domestic  claret  of  a  gentleman 
who  grows  his  own  wine !" — 

Lord  Greville,  however,  was  not  to  he  intimi- 
dated from  his  purpose ;  and,  as  lie  expected, 
he  found  the  establishment  of  the  Marquis  de 
Rostanges  unostentatiously,  but  admirably,  or- 
ganized. !f  a  few  of  the  extraneous  luxuries  of 
an  English  household  were  wanting,  the  cheerful 
sociability  with  which  the  dinner  was  conducted 
more  than  replaced  the  laborious  pomp  of  a 
London  dinner  party. 

"  We   are   exact,"   observed    the    Marquis, 
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sitting  down  precisely  as  the  clock  struck  six, 
"  because  we  hope  you  will  accompany  us  to  the 
opera.  Madame  de  Kostanges  has  her  box  to- 
night." 

Lord  Greville  bowed  his  acceptance.  This 
was  an  improvement  on  the  prospect  of  an 
evening  M  famille.  Yet,  before  dinner  was 
over,  he  began  to  feel  that  even  an  evening  en 
fimiile  might  be  very  tolerable  with  a  man  so 
superubounding  in  anecdote  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  Monsieur  de  Rostanges,  a  girl  so  in- 
telligent as  Eugenic  de  Nangis,  and  an  auditor 
so  attentive  and  willing  to  be  pleased  as  die 
gentle  Marchioness.  Throughout  dinner,  the 
conversation  was  lively  and  pointed,  yet  never  at 
the  expense  of  others  ;  and  when,  at  length,  the 
Earl  took  his  place  behind  the  chair  of  Madame 
de  Kostanges,  in  one  of  the  best  boxes  at  the 
Academic,  he  felt  in  the  happiest  flow  of  spirits, 
and  prepared  to  enjoy  a  delightful  evening. 

Eugenie  and  her  sister,  young,  lovely,  conver- 
sational, were  companions  not  likely  to  diminish 
his  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Meyerbeer. 
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The  brilliant  aspect  of  the  *o/fe,  differing  so 
agreeably  from  those  which  Greville  had  re- 
cently visited  in  Italy,  surprised  and  delighted 
him.  He  even  preferred  the  elegant  demit 
toilette  of  the  female  portion  of  the  audience,  to 
the  garishness  of  full  dress  adopted  at  the  opera 
in  London.  The  simplicity  of  their  attire,  as 
well  as  their  profound  attention  to  the  music, 
seemed  to  prove  that  they  came  thither  to  be 
amused,  rather  than  to  exhibit  themselves  for 
the  amusement  of  others.  It  was  the  first  time, 
indeed,  he  had  found  occasion  to  notice  the 
genuine  amusability  of  the  French.  Scarcely 
ever  had  he  made  one  of  an  English  party  of 
pleasure,  without  being  annoyed  at  the  indiffer- 
ence or  scorn,  real  or  pretended,  of  every  indi- 
vidual present.  Nothing  was  good  enough  for 
them, — nothing  worth  attending  to ;  and  while 
grumbling  so  loudly  at  their  folly  in  being 
decoyed  into  "  such  a  failure,"  how  was  it 
possible  for  others  to  know  whether  they  were 
amused  or  not  ? — He  had  now  the  satisfaction 
of  being  with  indulgent  auditors,  —  gratified 
spectators,— genial  spirits. — 
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I  hope  you  admire  my  handsome  cousin  ?" 
— inquired  Madame  de  Rostanges  of  Lord  Gre- 
ville, on  seeing  his  glass  fixed  upon  the  box  of 
the  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre. 

"  Strikingly  beautiful !"  was  his  reply. 

"  And  as  charming  as  she  is  beautiful,"  added 
Madame  de  Rostanges.  "  Claire  is  the  best  of 
wives  and  mothers,  though  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  popular  beauties  of  the  day.  You  most 
go  to  her  soirees. — Her  society  differs  entirely 
from  ours; — her  society  is  that  of  the  pore 
Faubourg." 

"  You  forget  that  Lord  Greville  understands 
nothing  at  present  of  our  conventional  phrases,*  • 
remonstrated  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis.     "  How 
is  he   to  guess  what  you  mean  by  the  pure 
Faubourg  ?" 

"  Experience  will  tell  him/'  added  her  sister, ' 
turning  round  to  make  sure  that  the  Marquis 
de  Rostanges  was  no  longer  in  the  box,  "  that 
the  pure  Faubourg  consists  of  the  ultra  Carlists, 
— the  families  who  remain  unshaken  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons." 
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"  Among  whom,  then,  the  family  of  Ros- 
tanges  is  not  included  ?" — said  Lord  Grevilk-. 

"  My  husband  is  an  adherent  of  the  reigning 
family,"  replied  the  Marquise,  blushing.  "  My 
own  family  and  that  of  the  late  Marquis  de 
Rostanges,  entertain  different  principles;  but 
my  husband  has  retired  from  public  life,  and  is 
so  moderate  in  the  expression  of  his  political 
opinions,  that  no  family  breach  has  ensued." 

"  I  fancied,"  said  Lord  Greville,"  that  a  con- 
siderable fusion  of  parties  had  taken  place  in 
Paris?" 

"  The  lapse  of  ten  years  has  of  course  done 
something  to  modify  the  animosities  created  by 
the  revolution  of  1830,"  replied  Madame  de  Ros- 
tanges. "  Many  of  the  most  violent  partisans 
of  the  elder  branch  have  become  dispirited  by 
the  hopelessness  of  their  cause ;  many  have  been 
won  over  by  the  virtues  of  the  royal  family  ;  and 
many  more  are  recalled  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
own  to  the  recollection  that  they  are  Franfaiii 
arant  tout ; — that  it  is  their  duty  to  support  the 
throne, — tpiand  mime." 

"  Many,  however,  still  remain  unwavering  in 
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their  fidelity  to  Henri  de  Bourdeaux,"  added 
Eugenie.  "  The  most  eminent  of  our  Carlist 
families  are  resident  in  Austria  or  Italy ; 
but  we  have  a  few  among  us  who  desert 
neither  their  country  nor  their  cause; — some* 
faithful  as  a  matter  of  affection ; — some,  as  a 
matter  of  bon  ton.  No  one/'  she  continued, 
turning  with  a  smile  towards  Greville,  "  can  be 
really  fashionable  who  is  not  of  the  pure  Fan* 
bourg, — and  being  of  the  pure  Faubourg  implies 
pure  Carlism." 

Greville  smiled  at  the  gay  earnestness  with 
which  she  expounded  her  text  But  his  atten- 
tion was  at  that  moment  arrested  by  the  un- 
welcome discovery  that,  in  a  box  immediately 
opposite,  though  on  a  higher  tier,  sat  Lord  St. 
George,  Frederick  Massingberd,  and  two  other 
English  dandies,  whose  faces  were  familiar  to 
him  though  their  names  were  unknown.  The 
lorgnettes  of  all  four  were  insolently  fixed  upon 
the  Marchioness  de  Rostanges  and  her  sister ; 
and  the  colour  rushed  to  Lord  Greville's  temples 
as  he  saw  at  a  glance  not  only  that  he  was  un- 
mercifully quizzed  by  the  four  dandies,  but  that 
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bis  fair  companions  were  even  more  relentlessly 
handled*  It  is  not  till  he  finds  some  woman 
interesting  to  his  feelings  fall  under  the  lash  of 
such  a  coterie,  that  a  man  becomes  duly  sensi- 
tive to  the  profanation  induced  by  their  licen- 
tiousness. If  looks  could  kill,  the  laughing, 
sneering  Massingberd  would  unquestionably 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  those  launched  at  him  by 
Lord  Greville ! — 

Fortunately,  the  rising  of  the  curtain  put  an 
end  to  their  mute  dialogue;  and  during  the 
ensuing  entr'acte,  such  a  succession  of  visitors 
presented  themselves  to  pay  their  compliments 
to  Madame  de  Rostanges,  that  Greville  felt 
bound  to  vacate  his  seat  in  their  favour  and  take 
a  turn  in  the  foyer.  For  a  moment,  he  entered 
the  box  of  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre ;  with  the 
view  of  establishing  himself  as  an  acquaintance 
of  the  cousin  of  Sophie  and  Eugenie,  but  with 
the  unlooked-for  consequence  of  exciting  the 
jealous  envy  of  the  unholy  inquisition  of  English 
dandies. 

"  Where  the  deuce  did  you  pick  up   that 
lovely  creature?" — demanded   Fred   Massing- 
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berd,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  opera,  they  met 
at  Tortoni's. — 

"  That  lovely  creature  was  the  lady  of  the 
brown  Noah's-ark,"  replied  Greville,  his  own 
thoughts  engrossed  by  Madame  de  Rostanges. 

"  I  don't  mean  those  stupid  people  1 — I  saw 
you  domesticated  with  them,  and  pitied  your 
infatuation. — I  allude  to  the  lovely  woman  with 
whom  Noailles  was  sitting  when  you  entered  her 
box."— 

"  The  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre ; — by  birth  a 
Rostanges/'  replied  Greville. 

"  N6e  Mademoiselle  de  Rostanges,  eh  ?— I 
never  should  have  guessed  it! — However*,  she 
has  thrown  off  the  family  quizzicality,  as  in  duty 
bound.  I  never  saw  a  more  exquisite  souL  St 
George  was  citing  Madame  de  St.  Pierre  to  me 
yesterday  as  one  of  the  lionnes  most  in  vogue." 

"  Literary,  then  7* — 

*'  What  ?" — reiterated  Massingberd,  with  an 
air  of  as  much  loathing  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
lady  of  his  thoughts  accused  of  theft  or  murder. 

"  I  thought  you  called  her  a  lioness  ?" — 

"  I  called  her  a  lionne,  which  implies  a  very 
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different  species  of  animal.  A  Bonne  is  a  woman 
of  fashion  of  the  most  pre-eminent  kind,  just  as 
a  Bon  is  an  ultra  dandy." 

u  An  epithet  of  derision,  then  T* 

"Not  more  so  than  exquisite  or  exclusive 
among  ourselves.  It  depends  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  and  by  whom." 

tf  When  yon  called  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre 
a  Bonne,  for  instance?9  said  Greville,  turning 
towards  Lord  St.  George. 

*  I  intended  to  point  her  out  to  admiration. 
Every  set  and  coterie  here  has  its  Horn  and 
Bonnes,"  said  Lord  St.  George,  as  if  supplying 
valuable  information  to  a  new  comer ;  "  though 
all  swear  that  they  exist  only  in  some  other. 
The  name  had  its  rise  among  the  rich  fashion- 
ables of  the  Chaussee  d*  Autin ;  where  a  little 
knot  of  the  prettiest  women  of  the  day,  distin- 
guished by  their  dress,  equipage,  fetes,  and  flir- 

frtinnc,  ww»  qgnalirad  as  I*m  I  Jam***.  Either  Its 

Bonnes  themselves,  or  the  world  in  general,  soon 
discovered  that  the  Faubourg,  too,  had  its  Bonnes. 
It  became  the  pet  name,  the  cant  phrase  of 
society.     At  the  dub,  one  talks  of  Monsieur  » 
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tel  as  *  le  lion  de  Madame  une  telle.9  Moreover 
les  lionnes  introduce  all  the  new  fashions, — ha 
customs,  manners,  and  a  costume  of  their  own  - 
I  wont  tell  you  all  we  say  about  them, — for  you 
are  inexperienced  enough  in  such  matters  to 
repeat  it  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  class ;  or  Co 
confound  les  lionnes  with  animals  more  igno- 
miniously  named,  and  not  to  be  named  to  ears 
polite." 

"  I  seldom  err  through  much  talking,19  replied 
Greville,  carelessly. 

"  Jusqu'ici ! — But  how  can  we  guess  into  what 
excesses  you  may  fall  in  your  new  character?0 
cried  Massingberd.  "  I  swear  I  did  not  know 
you  to-night,  when  you  were  hanging  over  the 
chair  of  that  demure  little  Madame  de  Ros- 
tanges ; — you,  who  at  Malta  swore  you  were  too 
shy  to  be  presented  to  Lady  Harriet  Wilscourt, 
— too  shy  to  ride  with  her  daughters,. — too  shy 
to  dance, — too  shy  to  flirt, — too  shy  to  do  any- 
thing that  becomes  a  Christianly  young  lord, — 
especially  if  rich  and  unmarried  I" 

«  WeU !— I  still  plead  guilty.— I  dislike  balk, 
and  hate  the  society  of  strangers." 
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"  The  deuce  you  do  !  And  how  long,  then, 
my  dear  Greville,  have  these  Rostanges  people 
been  your  intimate  friends  T* — inquired  Lord  St. 
George. 

"  Precisely  as  long  as  I  have  known  them/9 
replied  the  Earl.  "  Accident  sometimes  ripens 
an  intimacy  more  than  years  of  acquaintance. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  them, — they  are 
grateful, — we  like  each  other." — 

u  Et  c9e$t  une  affaire  faite  ! — Why,  a  roue  of 
half  a  dozen  years9  London  and  Paris  experience 
could  not  have  managed  matters  better,"  cried 
Lord  St  George. 

"  After  all,  Grev,  your  mother  is  deuced  right 
to  keep  so  sharp  a  look  out  after  you/'  said 
Massingberd,  commencing  a  second  Plombir&res. 
"  You  are  a  sly  dog !  If  you  had  been  of  age  at 
one-and-twenty,  like  myself  and  other  nobodies, 
there  would  not  have  been  an  acre  of  your 
estate,  or  a  scruple  of  your  heart  extant  by  this 
timer 

"  A   scruple    of    conscience,    perhaps    you 
mean?" — 

"  No— I  spoke  literally, — and  will  say  penny- 
vol.  l  h 
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weight,  since  I  must  speak  by  measure.  One 
word  more,  however,  on  the  subject* — Take 
notice,  that  I  look  upon  you  as  a  lost  man,  ancl 
shall  henceforth  make  out  my  time  at  Paris  in 
happy  independence.  But  in  the  mean  time,  let 
us  understand  each  other.  How  much  of  this 
new  liaison  of  yours  is  to  be  known  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol  r— 

"  All,  and  everything.  My  mother  will  spend 
a  fortnight  in  Paris.  I  expect  that  the  greater 
part  of  her  enjoyment  here  will  be  derived  from 
the  society  of  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges." 

(l  When  Lady  Greville  hears  as  much,  I  sus- 
pect her  fortnight  will  be  shortened  to  a  week  P 
— was  Fred  Massingberd's  muttered  reply.  wIf 
she  would  but  carry  off  Julia  and  Cobham, 
1  should  say  '  bon  voyage  /* — Well ! — I  suppose 
they  will  all  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  to  bury  us 
under  a  wet  blanket ! — En  attendant,  man  cker, 
amusons  nous  Men  !" — 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


On  ne  s'imagine  pas  combien  il  fout  d'esprit  pour  ne  pas 
Gtre  ridicule. 

Diderot. 


Whoever  chances  to  arrive  in  Paris  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  May,  or  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July, 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  informed  by  the  first  friend 
he  accosts,  that  he  is  come  too  late ; — that  the 
season  is  over, — that  everybody  is  gone, — that 
there  have  been  charming  balls  for  the  last  three 
months,  but  that  there  will  be  no  more ; — that 
the  town  is  getting  thin,  empty,  dull,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable. 

Yet  those  most  experienced  in  the  pleasures 
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of  both  capitals  are  aware  that  "  then  comes  in 
the  sweet  o'  the  year."  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
the  height  of  summer  in  the  several  climates; 
and  where  is  summer  otherwise  than  delight* 
ful  ?  —  In  the  next,  it  is  the  sober  and  the 
aged  only  who  have  been  eager  to  depart  into 
the  country.  All  that  is  young  and  gay  re- 
mains, upholding  the  banner  of  Pleasure  so  long 
as  a  single  breeze  remains  to  agitate  its  silken 
drapery. 

In  Paris,  above  all,  this  is  unquestionable.  If 
a  foreigner  desire  to  see  the  city  in  its  fullest 
attraction,  let  him  arrive  there  on  the  first  of 
May, — on  the  fete-day  of  Louis  Philippe, — 
when  the  population,  pouring  forth  amid  the 
lilac-bushes  of  the  Tuileries,  mingles  its  cheers 
with  the  blaze  and  uproar  of  fireworks,  and  the 
choral  song  of  a  gay  orchestra;  and  whether  his 
political  principles  lead  him  to  the  brilliant 
saloons  of  the  palace,  where  the  last  court  held 
for  the  season  congregates  the  fairest  faces  in 
France  if  not  the  most  illustrious  designations, 
or  to  the  throng  disporting  along  the  gaily 
illuminated  avenues  of  the  Champs  ElysSes,  he 
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wiD  admit  that  Paris  k  the  dtr  of  merrr  hearts 
and  ingratiating  smiles ;  and  that  the  month  of 
May  is  never  more  anvpsrioinly  inhered  in,  than 
amid  the  silver  fountains  and  blooming  groves 
of  the  Parisian  gardens. 

Flowers  in  profbaoo  greet  him  in  every  street; 
and  the  airy  sominrr-rnstnmr  so  readily  adopted 
by  the  French  cm  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine, 
aeries  to  refresh  and  cheer  the  eve  after  the 
prolonged  dreariness  of  winter.  Hundreds  of 
young  and  pretty  women  glancing  by  in  open 
carriages,  pansing  perhaps  at  the  flower-market 
of  the  Madeleine,  on  their  way  to  their  dally 
drive  in  the  Champs  Erysees,  excite  his  interest. 
It  is  yet  too  early  in  the  season  for  the  imperfect 
shade  and  tmwatered  roads  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  gay  world,  more  concentrated 
in  its  haunts,  remains  ostjnwablft  to  eyes  profane: 
and  though  the  crowded  halls  of  the  Carnival. 
royal,  ministerial,  and  diplomatic,  are  at  an  end, 
there  are  the  intimate  r&auens  of  the  Faubourg, 
—the  charming  matimecs  musical**  of  amateurs, 
and  the  dejeimers  of  the  English  and  Austrian 
ambassadresses,  not  to  mention   those  of  that 
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golden  sovereign  of  the  ambassadresses9  royal 
and  imperial  master — Rothschild,  the  Great. 

Races  in  the  Champs  de  Mars, — races  at  Chan- 
tilly, — at  Versailles,— if  they  do  not,  like  those  of 
Epsom  and  Ascot,  transfer  fortunes  from  pocket 
to  pocket,  serve  at  least  to  assemble  the  grand 
monde, — the  beau  nwnde, — the  world  which  is 
always  best  worth  looking  at,  if  not  best  worth 
listening  to ;  and,  later  still,  the  amphitheatre  of 
Franconi  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  affords  a 
lounge  in  the  course  of  the  evening  drive,  as  a 
point  de  rSunion  for  such  as  wish  to  find  them- 
selves together. 

For  those  who  neither  ride  nor  drive,  there 
are  still  the  shady  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
wherein  to  sit  and  ruminate  in  the  midst  of  a 
gay  and  ever-moving  spectacle ;  enjoying  the 
society  of  a  friend  in  a  dry,  warm,  cloudless 
atmosphere,  —  with  green  boughs  overhead,  and 
cries  of  joy  and  merriment  around. 

Such  a  Paris  as  this  is  surely  preferable  to  the 
more  crowded  city  of  January,  whose  ways  are 
dreariness,  and  whose  paths  mud  ;  and  though, 
night  after  night,  the  tumultuous  ball-rooms  of 
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the  great  world  may  afford  compensation  to  the 
mere  seeker  after  fdtes,  alf  reasonable  beings  will 
miss  in  the  brilliant  Paris  of  the  carnival,  those 
sunshiny  hours  of  universal  enjoyment,  when 
the  animated  metropolis  seems  inspired  with  im- 
pulses of  happiness  and  hope. 

Climate  is  not  without  its  share  in  all  this. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  those  favoured  few 
of  the  English  aristocracy  who  evince,  on  arriv- 
ing in  Paris,  so  keen  a  sense  of  enjoyment  of  its 
simplest  pleasures,  are  actuated  by  the  mere 
consciousness  of  being  freer  from  observation, 
and  emancipated  from  the  pompous  restraints  of 
a  gorgeous  home*  The  lightness  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  induce  a  freer  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  fogs  of  London,  its  east  wind,  its 
city  smother,  no  longer  oppress  their  lungs  and 
consequently  their  spirits.  The  sky  is  blue 
above, — the  earth  dry  below, — the  sun  bright  in 
the  heavens,  and  reflecting  its  brightness  into 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  heart. 

The  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne. 

Prepared  to  be  pleased,  even  the  most  pre- 
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tending  of  English  travellers  ceases  to  be  fasti- 
dious, overbearing,  and  disagreeable. 

Fred  Massingberd  himself  became  somewhat 
subdued  in  his  impertinence,  after  a  week's  so- 
journ among  those  who  were  neither  intimidated 
nor  captivated  by  his  brusqueries.  The  utmost 
emotion  he  had  excited  was  surprise ;  and  when 
he  discovered  that  his  credit  as  a  Crockfordite 
went  for  nothing,  either  in  shop,  club,  or  coterie, 
that  he  was  required  to  pay  his  way  in  ready 
money  and  ready  wit,  he  became  reduced  to  his 
true  level.  The  bravado  of  a  London  man  of 
small  fortune,  out  of  London,  is  precisely  the 
discomfited  audacity  of  a  buffoon  in  a  panto- 
mime; who  attempts  to  astonish  the  audience 
with  a  wonderful  leap,  and  has  the  trapdoor 
slammed  in  his  face. 

Not  that  in  Paris,  especially  in  its  less  exclu- 
sive clubs,  he  did  not  find  specimens  of  la  jeune 
France,  having  a  cigar  ora  bet  constantly  in 
their  mouths,  who  vied  with  himself  in  talking 
of  steeple-chases  and  opera-dancers,  though  with 
less  proficiency  than  their  St.  James's-Street 
prototypes.     But  these  were  not  the  rising  patri- 
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cians  of  Puis.  These  were  not  fmaeoders 
to  cooseqnence  and  fashion.  The  yoosg  asso- 
ciates of  Lord  Grerille  in  the  salons  of  the 
Fanbmirg  Sc  Gcntm,  if  in  truth  w|oaHt  <£s- 
solute,  were  at  least  well-bred  and  aoaswspfished. 
TVtr  slang  was  doc  introduced  into  soch  casvks 
as  those  of  Madame  de  Rowanges*  Homever 
high  their  stake  at  whist,  or  their  bets  at  the 
Jockey  dub,  however  wild  their  purwSu  there 
or  elsewhere,  no  sooner  did  they  ptesmt  them- 
selves in  female  sodetr  dan  their  tone  became 


and  their  couTersation  animatrd  and  poikheA 
Masking!  h  nl  woold  gladly  hare  disparaged 
them*  But  after  calling  them  **  spooneys"  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  was  (breed  to  admit  (oh.  imirersa] 
criterion  of  merit  in  the  mind  of  a  young  En- 
glishman !)  that  they  had  horses  which  wooid 
not  disgrace  Hyde  Park,  and  rode  them  whh 
courage  and  address. 

"  Bnt  please  to  remember,"  remonstrated 
Fred,  u  most  of  their  stables  are  famished  from 
London ; — horses,  grooms,  everything ! — Achilit 
de  Cerny  and  Frederic  de  St.  Pierre,  for  in- 

h3 
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stance,  have  spent  their  winter  at  Melton,  and 
their  spring  in  town.  Achille,  I  remember  there 
perfectly,  and  a  devilish  good  fellow,,  tool — I 
recollect  we  cleaned  him  out !— Scarcely  a  rap 
left  to  take  him  home ! — We  were  talking  over 
together  the  merry  nights  we  spent  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  other  day  at  Benedict's*" 

"  St.  Pierre,  too,  I  recollect  at  the  Travellers. 
After  all,  one  can't  be  surprised  that  they  have 
same  gentlemanly  men  among  them,  considering 
the  closeness  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,"  —  observed  Lord  St.  George, 
apologetically. 

Had  Greville  been  present,  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  say  in  spite  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries;  so  deeply  was  he 
disgusted  by  the  bearing  adopted  towards  him 
by  Fred  Massingberd  and  his  clique,  whenever 
they  met  him  in  company  with  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Rostanges.  The  flippant  coarse- 
ness of  their  irony,  he  trusted,  might  pass  un- 
noticed by  Eugenie  and  her  sister,  who  were 
indifferently  skilled  in  English.  But  he  could 
scarcely  hope   that  the  vulgar  significance  of 
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their  smiles  would  long  escape  the  attention  of 
the  Marquis;  who,  though  inert  and  feeble,  was 
essentially  a  man  of  the  workL 

A  certain  degree  of  consciousness,  of  course, 
heightened  his  susceptibility.  He  felt  that  he 
was  devoting  more  of  his  time  than  was  alto- 
gether reasonable,  to  persons  so  little  and  so 
recently  known.  But  then  came  the  usual  self- 
delusion  of  a  man  similarly  infatuated — that  it 
was  not  to  last; — that  from  the  moment  of  Lady 
Greville's  arrival,  be  should  be  required  to 
devote  himself  to  his  mother;  and  that  the 
moment  she  determined  upon  returning  to 
England,  he  should  be  compelled  to  bid  adieu, 
a  long  adieu,  perhaps  an  eternal  one,  to  those 
in  whose  society  he  was  beginning  to  take  such 
unqualified  delight. 

Every  day  found  him  a  visitor  to  the  Hotel 
de  Rostanges.  The  same  pretext  that  served 
to  excuse  him  to  himself,  afforded  to  others  a 
plea  for  his  assiduities.  He  was  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage,— he  was  on  the  wing, — he  had  at  most  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps  only  a  few  days,  to  remain 
in  Paris ;  he  might  never  return,  or  returning, 


uj    me     iviarquis's    entreaties    that 
make   himself  at   home   under  his  ro 
daily  couvert  at   his    table,   offered   w 
warmth,  was  rarely  indeed  accepted, 
day  at  two  o'clock,  every  day  from  the 
Madame  de  Rostanges'   saloon   was 
morning  visitors,   the  dark,   plain  cal 
the  young  English  lord  was  seen  to  c 
courtyard;    there  to  remain  till  the  ca 
the    Marquise  issued    forth,   an    hour 
dinner,  to  convey  them  to  the  Champs 
or  the  Bois. 

It  was  seen,  and    seen   without   cc 
The  St.  Pierres,  the  Chaulieus,  the  intii 
general  of  the  Rostanges'  family,  were 
with  so  agreeable  an  accession  to  thei; 
The  eminence  of  Lord  Greville's  social 
had  been  readily  ascertained ;  and  it  h 
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sirables  to  scramble  into  more  accessible  and 
more  showy  society.  In  his  own  penon,  too, 
Greville  was  thoroughly  acceptable.  Instinc- 
tive good  breeding  and  cultivation  of  mind  are 
no  mean  enhancements  to  aristocratic  distinc- 
tion. But  he  possessed  attractions  more  rare  or 
newer  to  the  Faubourg.  His  shyness  once 
overcome,  he  was  an  admirable  raconteur  ;  and 
Eugenie  and  her  sister  were  never  weary  of 
listening  to  his  descriptions  of  Oriental  scenery, 
or  piquant  sketches  of  the  adventures  of  his 
travels  and  voyages. — Greville  had  done  more 
in  Egypt  than  shoot  ibises, — more  in  Greece, 
than  indite  sonnets  to  the  maid  of  Athens. 
He  had  visited  the  finest  countries  in  the  world 
with  a  freshness  of  heart  and  eve  that  rendered 
all  his  perceptions  doubly  vivid,  and  imparted 
peculiar  originality  to  his  reminiscences.  It  was 
difficult,  in  short,  to  be  more  amusing  than 
Greville,  when,  unshackled  by  the  presence  of 
strangers,  be  talked  out.  Incited  by  the  lively 
repartees  of  Mademoiselle  de  Xangis,  he  would 
indulge  in  a  thousand  sportive  hypotheses,  based 
upon   those  mysterious    relics    of  the  ancient 
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world  which  had  passed  under  his  investigation. 
And  while  he  thus  diverged 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

the  two  sisters,  after  the  fashion  of  the  gentle 
lady  captivated  by  the  hairbreadth  'scapes  and 
monstrous  adventures  of  the  Moor,  did  "seriously 
incline'9  to  prefer  the  society  of  one  whose  con- 
versational powers  were  so  much  more  varied 
than  the  phrases  (F  usage  of  the  best  causeurs  of 
their  coterie. 

Once  established  in  their  set,  he  soon  became 
the  friend  of  their  friends.  All  were  eager  to 
extend  their  hospitalities  to  the  popular  Lord 
Greville. 

"Invited  to  the  Princesse  de  Moutfaucon's 
dejeuner — to  the  Russian  Ambassadress's  morn- 
ing concert — to  the  Duchesse  de  Month6mont's 
soirees  dansantes  ?" — cried  Lord  St.  George,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  over  the  billets  (Tinvitation,  lying 
on  Greville's  table.  "  Upon  my  soul,  Greville, 
for  a  shy  fellow  (as  you  say  you  are)  yon 
manage  to  get  on  wonderfully ! — Why,  these  are 
the  fixed  stars  of  the  Faubourg ! — I  flatter  my- 
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self  I  stand  pretty  well  in  Paris.  I  flatter  my* 
self  lam  pretty  well  received  at  the  embassy, 
and  on  a  tolerably  good  footing  with  Orleans 
and  Nemours.  But  I  never  so  much  as  saw  the 
interior  of  one  of  those  Faubourg  houses !" — 

u  You  have  perhaps  assigned  the  reason,"  said 
Grerille,  willing  to  spare  his  self-love,  "  in  your 
intimacy  with  the  Princes." 

"  No,  no  —  my   dear   fellow.      Many  men 
°f  the  Faubourg  have  been  drawn  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  through 
tie  interests  of  the  Turf.     The  Jockey  Club, 
*ifce   misery,    makes  a  man    acquainted    with 
s**ange  bedfellows..     No ! — it  is  not  politics  that 
**^ve  caused  my  ostracism ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  I 
**^ver  was  at  the  trouble  of  setting  foot  in  the 
"^uileries." 

"  Perhaps  equally  you  avoided  the  trouble  of 

*^aeking  an  introduction  to  the  Carlist  circles  ? 

»y  are  not  people  to  thrust  their  civilities 

pon  a  stranger.     Their  habits  of  life  are  simple, 

—their  ffites  unostentatious ;  and  unless  certain 

"*3iat  foreigners  really  desire  to  be  acquainted 

^rith  them,  and  to  accept  their  hospitalities  in 

*he  same  frank  spirit  they  are  offered,  would 
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rather  not  see  fussy,  sneering  Englishwomen,  or 
cold  supercilious  Englishmen,  encumbering  the 
doorways  of  their  salons" 

"  /  am  never  likely  to  encumber  their  door- 
ways !"  cried  Lord  St-  George,  reddening. — "  I 
hate  all  that  sort  of  thing. — Twopenny  whist, 
(the  everlasting  French  game,  too !)  eau  suerSe 
and  a  couple  of  quinquets, — do  not  enter  into  my 
conceptions  of  amusement ! — Ten  to  one  rather 
stick  to  my  club  !" — 

"  There ! — you  have  exemplified  my  meaning 
at  once.  The  old  French  society  is  afraid  of 
inviting  us,  because  they  know  we  don't  like 
modest  soirees,  and  would  rather  stick  to  our 
club.  You  have  completely  justified  them. 
They  measure  our  desires  by  the  splendid  hos- 
pitalities of  our  embassy,  where  everything  is 
conducted  on  a  scale  which  three  of  their  for- 
tunes united  could  not  compass ;  and  which, 
even  if  they  could,  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  general  simplicity  of  their  modes  of  life." 

"  Simplicity  ! — shabbiness,  you  mean  !"  cried 
St.  George.  "  The  French  are  naturally  ad- 
dicted to  paltry  pitiful  ways.  They  talk  about 
the  excellent  arrangement  of  our  establishments, 
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and  the  admirable  order  of  our  household  ser- 
vice. By  Jove !  a  Monsieur  le  Corate  would 
die  of  fright  at  a  single  day's  expenses  of  one  of 
our  steward's  rooms,  servants9  halls,  or  hunt- 
ing stables !" 

"And  well  he  might, — since  it  would  pro- 
bably include  his  quarter's  income  P — replied 
Greville,  seriously.  "  That  which  you  call 
shabbiness,  /call  order.  The  French  are  pru- 
dent people ;  they  seldom  run  out.  It  is  rare, 
I  find,  for  one  of  their  great  families  to  be 
in  embarrassed  circumstances. — I  will  not  ask 
you  to  look  at  home." 

"  They  can't  run  out  if  they  would,"  sneered 
Lord  St.  George. — "Credit  is  unknown  in  Paris; 
and  how  can  people  be  ruined  who  are  required 
to  pay  ready  money  T9 — 

"  You  are  offering  an  unanswerable  argument 
in  favour  of  short  payments/'  cried  Greville, 
laughing.  "  However,  I  must  still  maintain 
that  the  French  possess  more  than  ourselves  a 
tendency  to  regulate  their  expenses  by  their 
means.  Their  fortunes  are  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  those  of  England; — yet,  the  pru- 
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don't  keep  a  ball  full  of  powdered 
mere  show.     They  have  only  the  m 
quire,  each  of  whom  costs  them,  fr< 
last,  fifty  pounds  a  year, — the  mer 
an    English    butler,9'     observed     S 
« But    then    these    brutes    are    kc 
rough,  in  a  way  that  no  English  fe 
support." 

"  They  at  least  do  not  appeal 
fied. — What  attached  servants! — A 
length  of  time  they  remain  in  families 
what  respectful  affection  their  duty  is  j 
The  Marquis  de  Rostanges  has  h 
thousand  a  year,  and  lives  within  h 
Yet  I  declare  to  you  I  never  saw  a 
irUerieur  more  unexceptionable." 

"  I  dare  say  he  takes  care  that  < 
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thing  consists  in  the  fact  that  nothing  is  got  up. 
A  French  house  does  not  admit  of  the  super* 
ficial  ostentation  practised  in  England.  Every* 
thing  passes  under  one's  eyes,— everything  is 
canvassed. — It  is  not  an  article  of  good  breed- 
ing, as  with  us,  to  be  ignorant  of  ail  that  is  going 
on  in  your  establishment." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  better  things  to 
amuse  us  than  such  dirty  details  !"  exclaimed 
St.  George,  warming.  "  Our  women  boast  ac- 
complishments that  afford  occupation  for  their 
time ;  our  men,  their  political  pursuits,  which  — " 

'*  Do  not  altogether  detach  us  from  the  stable, 
or  prevent  our  better  halves  from  wasting  their 
mornings  in  shopping,  or  gossiping  with  their 
attendants,"  replied  Greville. 

"  With  respect  to  our  countrywomen,  at 
least,9'  observed  Lord  Su  George,  "  it  behoves 
us  to  speak  feelingly.  An  Englishwoman  with 
her  half  dozen,  dozen,  or  dozen  and  a  half  of 
children,  passes  her  best  days  as  a  nurse,  and 
consequently  as  the  companion  of  nurses.  Two 
or  three  olive  branches  at  the  utmost,  form  the 
stint  here,  where  the  property  must  be  equally 
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divided;  and  your  Frenchwoman,  married  at 
seventeen,  turns  over  her  two  little  ugly  mon- 
keys to  the  care  of  a  bonne,  and  returns  at 
twenty,  unencumbered,  to  the  pleasures  of 
society." 

"  I  have  reason,  nevertheless,  to  believe  them 
tender  and  attentive  mothers,"  remonstrated 
Greville,  angrily. 

"  Because  the  meagreness  of  their  establish* 
ments  compels  them  to  have  their  children 
always  in  the  way !" — retorted  St.  George,  with 
a  smile.  "  At  Greville  Abbey,  at  least,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  will  acquire  habits  more  suitable !" — 

"Of whom,  and  what,  are  you  talking?"— 
cried  Lord  Greville,  in  utter  amazement. 

"  Of  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Greville, — with 
whom,  I  trust,  my  friend  Lady  Greville  may  be 
as  much  enchanted  as  yourself/'  replied  St 
George,  settling  his  cravat  at  the  glass. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  my  mother  will  be  en- 
chanted with  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,"  replied 
Lord  Greville,  gravely ;  "  because  an  unaffected, 
well-bred  person  rarely  fails  to  please.  But  you 
will  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  judging. 
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My  mother  writes  me  word,9  he 
addressing  Massingberd,  who  had  just 
the  room  and  thrown  himself  into  a  corner  of 
the  sola, — ''that,  baring  been  detained  all  this 
time  at  Milan,  by  the  iDness  of  Sir 
Cobham " 


"  Yon  don't  mean  so  sar  that  Ladr  GreriBe 
has  been  staying  out  of  compliment  to  Cobhauft 
infernal   goat  ?"  —  interrupted    Fred, 


"  Lady  Cobham  was  so  nenoos  at  the 
of  remaining  alone  with  the  invalid,  that  aty 
mother  kindly  consented  to  the  delay,1*  replied 
Grerille. 

"  For  which,  I  trust,  yon  fed  duly  grateful  10 
Julia  and  her  nerrousnessr9— cried  MasBngbenL 
"  Ah  Grev,  my  boy  I— had  Lady  Greriik  been 
established  all  this  time  at  the  Hotd  de  Briool, 
what  would  hare  become  of  the  Hotel  des 
Anges,  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique?9 — 

"  We  should  hare  spent  many  agreeable 
days  there  together,"  replied  the  EarL — *  My 
first  object  on  my  mother's  arrival,  wiD  be  to 
make  ber  acquainted  with  two  of  the  most 
charming  women  in  France." 
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"  By  Heavens !  I  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  Grev  P  —  said  Massingberd  to  Lord  St. 
George,  as  they  ate  their  quails,  with  Seville- 
orange  juice,  and  drank  their  Maddre  see  to- 
gether, that  evening  at  the  club.  "  I'm  afraid 
it's  all  up  with  him ! — He  is  beginning  to  have  a 
will  of  his  own — and  a  cursed  foolish  one  it 
seems  to  be  !M — 

'<  Ay,  ay  ! — the  governante  is  still  a  hundred 
leagues  off !"  replied  Lord  St.  George.  u  Let 
us  see  how  far  he  will  venture,  when  mamma 
comes  with  her  imperturbable  face  and  indis- 
putable authority! — If  Lady  Greville  leave 
him  here  eight-and-forty  hours  after  her  arrival, 
Fm  mistaken  in  my  woman  !" — 

"  I'm  mistaken  in  my  man,  if  he  submit  to  be 
bullied  much  longer  !" — answered  Fred,  with  a 
knowing  nod. 

"  He  never  was  bullied, — and  that  consti- 
tuted the  real  charm  of  the  business ; — he  was 
cajoled  !"  cried  St.  George.  "  Fathers  are 
sometimes  asses  enough  to  bully  their  sons, — 
mothers,  never.  Women  have  a  natural,  ten- 
dency to  humbug.  They  begin  by  flummering 
their  lovers,  —  their   husbands,  —  and  end   by 
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Summering  their  sons. — A  fit  of  hysterics  does 
the  business.'9 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  mother  in  a  fit  of 
hysterics  r — cried  the  incorrigible  Fred,  swal- 
lowing a  sip  of  curagoa. 

"  Your  governor  has  the  reins  in  his 
hands,"  replied  his  companion ;  "  or,  depend 
upon  it,  you  would  have  been  calin£  in  your 
turn.  As  to  Greville,  you  will  see  him  quietly 
driven  out  of  Paris  as  you  see  people  walked 
talking  off  the  stage,  in  a  comedy,  unconscious 
that  they  are  led  from  the  field/' 

"  The  Rue  St.  Dominique  has  two  to  one 
against  her,  remember  P  cried  Fred.  "  Between 
the  black  eyes  of  the  charming  brunette,  and 
the  dove's  eyes  of  that  demure  Madame  de 
Rostanges  — — " 

"  Greville  must  have  a  happy  time  of  it !" 
interrupted  Lord  St.  George.  "  And  now, 
when  you  have  done  with  your  rince-bouche,— 
an  Jockei  I  I  have  not  had  a  touch  at  billiards 
with  you  these  hundred  years !" 


CHAPTER  VII. 


On  s'attache  par  ses  bien&its.  C'ett  uu< 
nature.  II  est  juste  que  le  bonheur  d'aimer  i 
pense  de  bien  faire. 


Lord  Greville  had,  indeed,  a  h 
of  it  1 — Like  most  men  educated  by 
he  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  fema] 
beyond  that  engendered  by  mere  i 
gallantry.  Among  them  was  his  1 
happiness.  Hitherto  he  had  found 
backs  to  his  satisfaction ;  natural  shj 
the  aDDreripnci*w  *"■■' 
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with  a  frankness  that  nsuasrzz  x  mam  .hue  v 
be  shy ;  and  the  feetinc  «nst  wnusmnxsL..  Tt~ 
served  persons  becpawr  £30017  assam^t  11  ukhk 
who  hare  enabled  dusn.  »  r^smanit  titer 
infirmity.  As  to  defence  snutwuec  u  11* 
dignities,  from  the  genera*,  ^ujtnuvt  *r  Z-iawut 
and  her  sister  comeuigg  Ejupauc  auc  n* 
society,  he  saw  that  they  were  snern  lutaqjamf 
of  comprehending  the  posfiiaL  cr  &  wtaafOir 
English  peer.  The  Margin*  Ot  Lrnsiaug**. 
with  bis  moderate  essase.  mooes",  luccm*.  auc 
total  absence  of  priTLeg*.  e^jotan^  tombec  iipou 
him  as  an  equal,  but  nothing  more. 

He  was  happy,  then,  because  welcomed  *e  a 
friend  and  brother  br  those  lowara*  wikhii.  n\  an 

m 

boor  of  danger,  he  had  acted  a  friend  and 
brother's  part,  and  whom  he  (eh  to  be  dear 
to  him  as  his  life.  MikL  gentle,  sitnpkr  in 
her  tastes,  graceful  in  her  demeanour.  —  lie 
looked  upon  Madame  de  Rostariges  as  a  more 
refined  reflection  of  his  mother  —  his  mother 
as  she  might  have  been  at  eighteen,  before  the 
cares  and  turmoil  of  the  world  bad  withered  the 
vol.  1.  1 
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**.  *\.  ifs.ssvzi.  -mtrz  5CT3orte«i  with  the  same 
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tranquil  equanimity.  She  was  happy  as  the 
wife  of  the  amiable  valetudinarian,  so  studious 
of  her  comfort,  and  so  kind  a  brother  to  her 
dear  Eugenie ; — contented,  cheerful,  grateful, — 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  domestic  happi- 
ness more  vivid  or  more  varied  than  her  own. 

The  character  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  cast  in  a  deeper  mould. 
Spirited,  high-minded,  a  girl  in  petulance,  a 
woman  in  strength  of  feeling, — the  same  im- 
patience of  unmeaning   restraints   which    had 
rendered  Eugenie  a   turbulent  inmate  of  the 
convent,  made  her  a  somewhat  unpopular  mem- 
ber of  the   insipid  coteries  of  the  Faubourg. 
She  was  too  candid  in  her  caprices,  as  well  as 
too  decided  in  her  opinions,  for  the  beau  idial 
of  a  demoiselle  Franfaise  de  bonne  maison,  which 
implies  an  automaton  with  downcast  eyes,  that 
curtsies  low  when  spoken  to,  and  awaits  without 
dfc  demonstration  of  an  idea  or  a  sentiment 
the  fortunate  individual  designated  by  those  in 
•Bthority  over  it,  to  endow  it  with  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name," — a  diamond  necklace, 
tftsfe)  reason,  and  sensibility. 

1  2 
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From   the  harshness  or  coldness  often  cha* 
racteristic    of   a    mind  powerfully    organized, 
Eugenie    de    Nangis     was     secured    by     the 
vivacity    of   her  national   character.      English 
people   of  superior  abilities    are  apt   to  con- 
centrate themselves  into  a  stern  gravity  which, 
with  the  uninformed,  passes  for  dulness.     The 
French,  even  the  most  reflective,  reflect  aloud. 
Their  meditative  powers*  are  vocable.     If,  ac- 
cording  to   our  code,   "  happiness   is  born   a 
twin,"  philosophy  has  with  them  a  birth  equally 
co-partite.     A  superior  man  does  not  imply,  in 
France,   a   man  too  clever  for   ordinary  pur- 
poses,   who   distinguishes    himself    by   got   up 
speeches   in   parliament,  or    articles   in    some 
quarterly  review ;  but  one  who  is  ever  ready  to 
enlighten  his  associates  by  the  exercise  of  lib 
colloquial  powers, — one  who  does  not  hold  his 
ideas  too  sacred  to  be  communicated, — one  who 
is  prompt  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  wisdom,  without  resting  satisfied 
that  in   his   sullen    treasury   lie    hoarded    the 
ingots  of  knowledge.     It  means  a  man  who  is 
a  charming  companion;    a  man  who  talks  as 
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Montaigne  writes;  m  nun  of  whose  finem. 
philosophy  ooe  is  new  wearr. 

This  readiness  of  speech  it  perhap*  attri- 
butable to  an  irritabiCiT  of  temperament  ran: 
in  oar  phlegmatic  dime.  So  one  could  watch 
the  mutable  expression  of  the  beautiful  eye*  «f 
Eugenie  de  Xangis,  or  the  rapid  variation*  of 
her  complexion,  without  discerning  that  she 
felt  earnestly  and  thought  rapidk:  thai  iter 
sensibilitv  was  at  least  at  keen  at  ber  linei- 
ligence.  Still  less  could  s  person  verged  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  female  character  survey  »uch 
demonstrations,  without  feeling  that,  for  ber  own 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  others  a  being 
thus  endowed  should  bare  been  trained  under 
a  Terr  different  erstem  from  the  superficial 
modes  of  French  education  ; — that  a  mind  tbu« 
organized  should  hare  been  stored  with  in- 
formation, not  suffered  to  grow  feeble  and  in- 
flated by  inaction.  —  in  order  that,  through 
knowledge  of  others,  it  might  attain  knowledge 


At  present,  Eugenie's  best  safeguard  consisted 
in   the    strongly    developed    religious  feelings 
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derived  from  her  early  habits  of  life ;  and  in 
warm  affection  for  her  sister.  She  would  not 
have  uttered  a  word,  or  hazarded  a  movement, 
likely  to  annoy  her  beloved  Sophie  j  and  the 
Marquis  de  Rostanges,  as  the  guardian  of  that 
beloved  sister's  happiness,  was  the  object  of  her 
sincere  regard.  The  gentle  manners  and  gen- 
tlemanly views  of  her  brother-in-law,  rendered 
him  a  companion  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
disagree.  If  neither  eminently  witty  nor  won- 
derfully wise,  he  possessed  that  sixth  sense  of 
the  French, — the  tact  which  constitutes  Friprit 
de  la  conversation; — and  by  not  swimming  beyond 
his  depth,  by  not  trying  to  talk  r«w~well,  he  con- 
trived to  converse  decently  on  all  subjects  of 
general  interest. 

Eugenie  seldom  engaged  with  him  in  argu- 
ments developing  her  graver  thoughts  or 
opinions.  But  his  society  was  agreeable  to  her; 
that  is,  till  now  it  had  always  been  agreeable. 
It  was  not  till  Lord  Grevillc's  arrival,  she 
discovered  the  tediousness  of  the  thrice-told 
anecdotes  of  the  courts  in  which  the  Mar- 
quia   had  bowed   away   his  days,   or   the  tnsi- 
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pidity  of  the  little  unmeaning  gallantries  which 
garnish  the  discourse  of  a  highbred  Parisian  of 
the  old  school. 

She  was  now  beginning  to  look  forward  to 
Greville's  daily  visits  as  a  relief.  Greville  had 
something  to  say  beyond  a  recapitulation  of  the 
morning  paper, — beyond  the  elegant  triviality 
of  Albert  de  La  Roche  Aymar,  the  most  as- 
siduous among  the  frequenters  of  the  house, 
ot  the  vagaries  of  their  wilder  friend,  the  young 
Prnce  de  Chaulieu ;  and  even  when  driven 
intc  reserve  by  the  presence  of  strangers, 
there  was  an  air  of  refinement,  of  distinction, 
in  tie  English  nobleman,  imparting  grace  to 
his  silence. 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  as  you  are  rather  later  than 
usual,  that  Lady  Greville  might  have  arrived  ?" — 
observed  Madame  de  Rostanges,  as  Greville  en- 
tered her  drawing  room  one  morning,  some  ten 
days  after  their  arrival  in  Paris. 

"  I  bring  my  excuse,  if  not  my  apology," 
answered  he,  depositing,  with  an  embarrassed 
air,  beside  the  tapestry  frame  at  which  the  Mar- 
quise was  working,  a  bouquet  of  gardenias,  the 
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perfume  of  which  already  scented  the  apart- 
ment. "  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  and  yourself 
expressed  last  night  a  passion  for  Cape  jessa- 
mines. I  have  been  running  the  round  of  all  the 
bouquetieres  in  Paris, — from  your  favourite,  Mar 
dame  Adde,  to  Madame  Lecarpentier,  who,  par 
parenthise,  is  mine, — and  ending  with  Cels  and 
Noisette,  at  the  extremity  of  the  world, — the 
Boulevart  St.  Jacques, — the  Rue  de  l'Enfer, — I 
know  not  where ! — Such  is  the  cause  of  ay 
delay." 

"  Euffinie,  ma  chere  amie ! — come  and  lake 
your  share  of  these  charming  gardenias  I" — cried 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  accepting  the  offering 
with  the  ease  of  a  Frenchwoman  accustomed  to 
such  homage.  And  she  placed  one  of  the  flowers 
in  her  girdle,  while  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis 
rose  from  her  drawing  table  beside  a  window 
opening  into  the  garden,  and  advanced  to  re- 
ceive her  present  with  a  blush  at  least  as  guilty 
as  that  of  Lord  Greville. 

"  How  fresh, — how  fragrant  !" — said  she, 
placing  two  or  three  in  a  crystal  cup  on  the 
chimneypiece. 
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"  But  you  ought  at  least  to  wear  one,  in 
gratitude  for  the  trouble  taken  by  Lord 
Greville,"  said  Madame  de  Rostanges,  thought- 
lessly overlooking  the  difference  of  position 
between  them  ;  which,  according  to  the  Pa- 
risian code,  authorized  on  her  part  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  act  of  gallantry  forbidden  to  her 
sister. 

"  I  never  wear  flowers  of  which  the  odour  is 
so  powerful  as  to  offend  many,"  replied  Eugenie. 
"  The  Marquis,  for  instance,  has  a  particular 
dislike  to  the  scent  of  the  gardenia." 

"  But  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  will  be  detained 
all  day  at  the  Chambre  des  Pairs/'  said  Sophie : 
"  and  I  will  take  care  to  have  the  flowers  re- 
moved before  dinner  time.  Mine  will  I  dare 
say  be  faded  before  we  return  from  our  ride  in 
the  Bois.  We  look  to  you,  Monsieur  de  Gre- 
vile,  to  be  our  escort  during  the  absence  of  the 
Marquis,"  she  continued,  again  addressing  the 
Earl.  u  The  Prince  de  Chaulieu  and  Monsieur 
de  La  Roche  Aymar  will  join  us ;  but  the  Mar- 
quis has  so  little  reliance  on  their  discretion  or 

i  3 
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my  courage,  that  he  begged  me  not  to  ride 
unless  you  were  of  the  party." 

"  He  could  scarcely  doubt  my  being  at  your 
service,"  said  Greville,  taking  his  seat  beside 
her,  after  examining,  en  passant,  the  progress  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis's  drawing  since  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  had  a  presentiment  last 
night,  when  you  left  us  after  the  opera,  that  you 
would  find  on  your  return  home  the  friends 
you  are  expecting ;  and  though  I  secure  our 
ride  by  their  non-appearance,  I  am  almost  dis- 
appointed. I  want  them  to  arrive  soon,"  said 
she,  little  conjecturing  to  what  extent  the  pre- 
sence in  Paris  of  Lady  Greville  might  actuate 
the  movements  of  her  son, — "  not  only  because 
I  am  sure  you  are  growing  impatient,  but  be- 
cause our  society  will  be  shortly  dispersed. — 
On  Monday  next  will  be  our  last  fifite  of  the 
season/' 

«  The  last  fiSte  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  received  a  note  from  Madame 
de  St.  Pierre  for  your  English  friend?' — in- 
quired the  Marchioness. 
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"  Massingberd  has  a  general  invitation,  I 
fancy,  to  the  Duchess's  soirees." 

"  Bat  on  Monday  next  it  is  not  one  of  her 
mere  receptions, — it  is  not  even  a  little  soirte 
dansante, — it  is  a  ball;  —  and  a  ball  in  the 
Faubourg  in  the  month  of  May,  is  an  event ! 
I  was  really  in  hopes  Lady  Greville  might 
arrive  in  time." 

"  You  do  not  know  my  mother,"  observed 
Greville,  with  a  smile.  "  She  has  not  been  in  a 
ball  room  these  ten  years.  But  I  have  some 
English  friends  of  her  party  who  would  be 
enchanted ;  and  if  Madame  de  St.  Pierre  will 
extend  her  kindness  to  Massingberd's  sister, 
Lady  Cobham,  her  ffite  will  acquire  a  very 
pretty  woman  instead  of  a  sober  dowager !" 

"  Ah !  the  lady,  then,  with  whom  you 
were  travelling  in  Italy,  is  the  pretty  Anglaise 
with  fair  ringlets,  whom  we  used  to  admire  at 
Rome  I1'  cried  Madame  de  Rostanges.  "  Do 
you  remember  her,  dear  Eugenie? — that  fair, 
delicate  creature  P 

"  I  recollect  a  Lady  Cobham  at  Rome,"  re- 
plied Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  who,  too  cour- 


the  Place  Yendome,  to  wait  her  ar 
c%  It  will  he  one  of  the   most  hril 
the  year,"  said  Madame  de  Rostai 
back  a  moment  from  her  work,  as 
herself  with  the  fragrance  of  her  g 
the  anticipation  of  a  fthe ; — "faubo 
rigorism.     The  St.  Pierre  family,  yc 
at  the  head  of  the  Carlist  set ;  and, 
family   connexion,   Claire   would    : 
allowed  to  remain  on  terms  of  in 
such  recreants  as  ourselves." 

"  But  surely  this  vehement  polit 
ment  is  subsiding  ?w— demanded  Gre 
"  Every  year,  two  or  three  of 
families  are  won  round  to  the  cout 
Madame  de  Rostanges  ;  "  either  thrc 
of  some  regicide  attempt,  or  by  s< 
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those  having  heavy  obligations  to  the  abdicated 
branch,  such  as  the  house  of  St.  Pierre, — still 
remain  true  to  the  cause,  or  true  to  their  pre- 
judices. I  have  heard  the  Princesse  de  Chaulieu, 
for  instance,  assert  a  thousand  times  that  were 
Henri  Cinq  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  aid  of 
the  parties  now  in  power,  so  as  to  necessitate 
his  adoption  of  parvenu  ministers  and  liberalized 
opinions,  she  would  never  set  foot  at  court.  I 
suspect,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  that  such  an 
event  as  the  return  of  the  elder  Bourbons  from 
exile,  would  cause  as  much  embarrassment  to 
their  adherents,  as  the  return  from  the  grave  of 
some  lamented  wife  or  husband  after  ten  years' 
interment." 

i€  The  Carlists  have  insensibly  adopted  man- 
ners and  habits  ill  accordant  with  the  demands 
of  a  court,"  observed  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis, 
gravely. 

"  Eugenie  is  one  of  those  who  choose  to  at- 
tribute the  sans  fafon  habits  of  the  Faubourg 
to  want  of  contact  with  those  thrones  and 
dominions  to  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  bow 
the  knee,"  cried  Sophie.     "  Monsieur  de  Ros- 
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tanges,  and  a  few  others  of  oar  society  acci- 
dentally connected  with  the  court,  retain  their 
scrupulous  politeness.  But  you  must  surely 
have  noticed,"  she  continued,  turning  towards 
Lord  Greville,  "  the  Anglicized  deportment  of 
our  young  men,  compared  with  the  ceremoni- 
ousness  of  the  bureaucratie  and  the  Chauss6e 
d'  An  tin  ? — The  trots  saints  (Fusagc  are  abolished, 
except  at  the  Tuileries  and  in  the  diplomatic 
circles." 

"  You  are  more  English  in  the  Faubourg," 
replied  Greville,  replying  with  a  smile  to  her 
smiling  interrogation.  "  But  I  am  not  disposed 
to  compliment  you  on  the  change.  In  France, 
the  manners  of  the  ancicn  regime  appear  to 
me,  in  place  and  characteristic.  You  have 
adopted  our  manners,  as  you  have  our  trial  by 
jury,  in  the  form,  not  in  the  spirit  Our 
contempt  of  ceremony  is  not  a  thing  for  your 
climate.  Like  other  exotics,  colour  and  fragrance 
are  wanting." 

"  The  ceremoniousness  of  the  official  circles  here 
is  simply  the  result  of  inequality  of  condition," 
interposed  Eugenie.     "  We  of  the  Faubourg  set 
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stand  on  an  equal  fooling,  connected  among 
ourselves,  so  that  a  perpetual  display  of  our 
gentility  and  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  good 
company  becomes  superfluous." 

"  Lord  Greville  will  shortly  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  himself,"  added  the 
Marchioness;  "  Madame de  St.  Pierre's  boll  on 
Monday  being  followed  on  Tuesday  by  a  break- 
fast at  the  Ambassade  d'Angleterre ;  where,  as 
in  every  foreign  circle,  all  parties,  sects,  and 
opinions,  are  of  necessity  admitted." 

An  announcement  that  their  horses  were  in 
waiting,  suspended  the  discussion;  and  u  few 
minutes  afterwards,  Greville,  as  he  lifted  Ma- 
dame de  Rostanges  to  her  saddle,  had  the  grati- 
fication of  perceiving  that  the  gardenia  was 
transferred  to  the  button-hole  of  her  habit. 
Albert  de  La  Roche  Aymar  was  already  in  the 
act  of  performing  a  similar  service  for  Made- 
moiselle de    N'augis ;    and    as    the   little    party 

lerged  from  the  Rue  de  Bourgogne  to  take  its 
way  along  the  Cours  la  Reine  towards  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  they  found  the  Prince  de  Chaulieu 
and   bis   sister    Sidonie  awaiting   them.      The 


chatting  and  laughing,  alon^  01 
evergreen    alleys    of   firs    and 
avenue  of  Longchamps  not  yet 
cient  shade. 

"  A  fortnight  hence,  and  the 
in  full  beauty!" — observed   Eug 
commencing  a  conversation  with 
accident  had  attached  to  her  side 
of  the  party.     "  The  spring  in  ] 
those  of  America.     We  burst  at  o 
and  blossom.     As  yet,  we  have  < 
ness  of  the  violets  and  wild  ch< 
the  bloom  of  the  blackthorn,  to  r 
Bois.     Still,  it  is   more  agreeabl 
though   in   fuller   foliage,    the    c 
renders  it  in  a  dry  summer — " 

She  paused, — for  she  found  tha 
ing  to  a  disregardful   ear.     A 
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touts  of  restlessness;  and  Eugenie  found  her 
side  already  deserted.  Greville,  pressing  for- 
ward among  the  bushes,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
rein  of  the  Marchioness. 

"  You  forget  that  you  were  committed  to 
my  charge,  by  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  !" — said 
he,  by  way  of  excuse  to  Chaulieu  for  his  inter- 
ference. 

"It  is  too  true!"  said  Sophie,  addressing 
the  Prince ;  "  the  Marquis  is  afraid  of  you, 
— the  Marquis  looks  upon  you  as  a  dreadnought. 
Go  to  Eugenie,  my  dear  Prince, — go  to  Eugenie, 
who  has  no  fears  on  horseback,  and  greater 
skill  as  a  horsewoman. — I  feel  myself  safer  with 
Lord  Greville." 

Chaulieu,  with  a  significant  smile,  fell  back 
to  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis. 

"  See  how  cavalierly  I  am  dismissed !" — said  he, 
— hoping  that  the  susceptibility  of  her  sex  would 
elicit  from  Eugenie  some  comment  disadvan- 
tageous to  Lord  Greville,  if  not  to  the  Mar- 
chioness. 

"  My  sister  is  wise,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de 
Nangis. — "  Lord  Greville  has  been  accustomed 


iv^luvi.       >>  u  ana   our  norses    req 
education." 

44  Mi  lie  pardons,  Mademoiselle  !- 
a  better  local  Pf  cried  Achille  de 
with  Lord  St.  George  had  just  join 
"you  want  turf, — you  want  enc 
carriages, — you  want,  in  short,  Hy 

"  The  Bois  is  good  enough  foi 
Chaulieu,  vexed  at  the  arrival  of  i 
upon  the  scene.  "  I  doubt,  man  < 
your  Hyde  Park  boasts  such  a  sic 
one  over  our  heads ; — to  say  nothin 
cert  of  nightingales  greeting  us  yon 
Judaea  trees  of  the  gardens  of  Aute 

"  Nightingales  in  Hyde   Park  f 
George,  with  one  of  his  ineffable  sn 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  where  have  ; 
your  life  I" — added  Cerny,  secondi 
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and  bridles,  without  bringing  my  manners  and 
opinions  from  the  other  side  the  channel."  And 
forthwith,  in  order  to  exemplify  their  excellence,  • 
be  drew  oat  his  etui  d  cigarre,  and  by  way  of 
rendering  himself  agreeable  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Nangis,  addressed  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
"  the  filthy  weed." 

Thus  doubly  deserted,  Eugenie  was  forced 
to  content  herself  with  the  society  of  Cerny 
and  Lord  St.  George.  She  would  just  as 
soon  have  been  left  to  the  escort  of  the  grooms. 
— Anxieties  and  emotions  hitherto  unknown, 
were  beginning  to  impart  a  painful  charm  to 
her  solitary  reflections ! — 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Le  tact,  c'est  le  bon  goftt  applique*  k  la 
bon  ton,  c'est  le  bon  gout  applique*  un  maint 

( 


"  No  prospect,  Mr.  Massingber 
dear  LadyGreville's  return  to  Englan< 
the  lady  of  Hill  Hall  to  her  spous< 
after  a  morning  drive  to  the  Abbey, 
well  says  that  her  ladyship's  letters 
allude  to  it.  She  writes  constant] 
thing  is  done  at  the  AhKpv — nr»f  «  «•• 
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the  country's  friend — the  reformed  parliament, 
too  busy  by  half  P — interrupted  old  Massingberd. 
"  Over-legislation  is  as  bad  as  no  legislation  at 
all.  Not  so  much  as  a  cow's  tail  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  its  own  way  at  Greville  Abbey.  As 
to  that  overgrown  baby,  the  Earl,  take  my 
word  for  it  now  he  has  slipped  his  leading- 
strings,  the  young  chap  will  give  a  busy  time  of 
it  to  his  mother. — I  wish  you  could  see  what  my 
son  Fred's  last  letter  from  Paris  says  of  their 
escapade  from  Italy,  and  the  capital  fun  they 
contrived  to  have  in  Paris,  previous  to  the 
Countess's  arrival." 

Mrs.  Massingberd  wished  she  could  see ;  for 
Frederick's  letters  were  always  carefully  locked 
up  from  her  inspection.  From  those  of  Lady 
Cobham,  meanwhile,  filled  with  histories  of 
nursery  ailments  and  squabbles  between  her 
maid  and  her  nurses,  she  gathered  only  that 
Lady  Greville  had  been  most  kind  in  assisting 
her  to  nurse  Sir  James  at  Milan,  through  a  fit 
of  the  gout ;  that  they  were  all  settled  together 
in  the  Place  Vendome ;  that  they  found  Paris 
hot  and  disagreeable  ;  and  that  the  nurses  were 


-«. <z 


tfcede 


tt  Too  seem  strangely  interesfce 
Cobham  should  Bake  her  appearan 
of  the  Dochesse  de  Sl  Pierre  ?"— a 
rifle,  after  hearing  her  son  exercise 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  Sir  James. 

"Yes,  —  I  should   like    her  U 
was  Lord  Greville's  frank  reply, 
proud  to  shew  the  Faubourg  so  [ 
Charming  as  they  are,  the  Parisia 
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the  intonation  of  her  n  unabated  br  the 
mooth's  absence  which  ahe  had  greath-  incon- 
venienced heraelf  to  secnre,  Ladr  GrpvUk 
vented  her  irritation  m  finding  bo  much  faith 
with  poor  Julia,  that  her  son  ieh  is  gultantry 
bound  to  become  the  champion  of  a  pretty 
woman  thos  vehemently  attacked.  Lady  Cob- 
ham  interested  his  fcdmgs  no  more  than  the 
plaster-nymph  which  stood  supporting  a  lamp 
in  the  room  where  they  were  sitting:  yet  an 
hearing  her  unfiurly  accused,  be  began  to  take 
her  part  with  a  degree  of  warmth  that  seemed  to 
justify  the  suspicions  of  his  mother. 

« I  foresaw  it  all  7— was  Lady  Grev ille's  excla- 
mation, when  at  length  he  took  bis  hat  and  im- 
patiently left  the  room.  u\  was  sore  that  his 
extreme  intimacy  with  young  Massingberd  boded 
no  good.  At  Hugo's  age,  almost  every  tie  of 
friendship  has  its  origin  in  some  warmer  impulse. 
He  was  always  food  of  running  over  to  HOI 
Hall ! — I  might  have  known  that  there  was  no 
great  attraction  in  those  tiresome  old  people; 
and  boy  as  be  was  when  Julia  Massingberd  mar- 
ried, no  doubt  be  was  secretly  attached  to  her. 
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mused  her  ladyship,  when,  on  the  eventful 
evening  of  the  fete,  Lady  Cobham,  coveted 
with  diamonds,  in  a  white  satin  dress  trimmed 
with  a  profusion  of  artificial  flowers,  entered 
the  room.  "  How  richly  and  elegantly  dressed  ! 
— what  lustre  diamonds  impart  to  the  coun- 
tenance!" And  she  scarcely  wondered  at 
Lord  Greville's  desire  to  exhibit  so  favourable 
a  specimen  of  English  beauty  in  that  brilliant 
assemblage. 

The  Hotel  de  St.  Pierre,  enclosed  within  a 
spacious  courtyard  in  the  Rue  de  Varemies,  and 
containing  on  the  ground-floor  a  suite  of  mag- 
nificent apartments,  was  admirably  calculated 
for  a  fete.  To  a  vestibule  full  of  antique  furni- 
ture of  richly-carved  ebony,  succeeded  several 
rooms  fitted  up  in  a  fantastic  style,  with  old 
china,  paintings,  cabinets,  and  sculpture ;  end- 
ing in  a  saloon  of  princely  dimensions,  the 
gorgeous  gilding  of  which,  intermingled  with 
rich  hangings  of  yellow  damask,  was  lighted 
on  every  side  by  multitudes  of  candles  in  lustres 
of  ormoulu,  profusely  interspersed  with  crystal 
drops. 

vol.  u  K 


ol  line  dimension^  opening  to  illi 
dens  : — the  jmrquct  being  compo: 
mosaic  of  foreign  woods  beautifullj 
the  orchestra  was  half  hidden  in 
cess.     In  all  directions,  draperies 
muslin,   or   arabesques    of  the    i 
tracery,   ornamented    the    walls, 
numerable  lights,  filled  up  the  sps 
It  was,   in   short,  a   Parisian   mai 
richest  style  of  modern  decoration. 
With  the  exception  of  the  att 
embassy,  the  Grevilles  and  Cobha 
only  English    present;  and  nothii 
more  studiously  courteous  than  the  r 
reception.     Scarcely,  however,  haci 
ham   made  her  appearance  in   th< 
when  a  murmur  of  mingled  appro* 
demnation  greeted  the  Dartv. 
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M  Charmamtel — 17  est  a  porter  que  c'est  une  An- 
glass*  f*  cried  the  Comte  de  St  Sevron,  one  of 
the  smmwrites  of  the  Faubourg. 

"  Plutdt  une  comedienne  de  province  F  retorted 
Achille  de  Cerny.  "But  no! — she  is  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Greville, — she  is  accompanied 
by  Masanbert ! — C*est  quelqu'une  de  la  societi" 

"  But  what  a  toilette !"  remonstrated  one  of 
the  tionnts  most  in  vogue. 

u  A  satin  gown  in  the  ftionth  of  May !"  cried 
another. 

"  Diamonds  at  this  time  of  the  year  !"  added 
a  third. 

"  And  artificial  flowers  at  a  summer  ball  t" 
exclaimed  a  fourth. 

"  Sins  of  ignorance  are  always  deserving 
mercy  P — pleaded  the  Comte  de  St.  Sevron  ; 
"  (Fautant  plus  that  this  mil£di  is  really  a  woman 
of  rare  loveliness." 

"  The  more  the  pity  that  she  should  be  so 
horribly  fagottee !"  murmured  a  chorus  of 
lionnes. 

There  was  not  leisure,  however,  for  circum- 
stantial criticism.    Waltzing  was  the  order  of  the 

k2 


Ladv  Cobliam,  meanwhile,  stood  1 
her  husband's  arm,  a.  1'Anglaise,  as 
door  as  possible,  wondering  at  the  i 
the  valse  and  the  gay  aspect  of  the  s< 
more  particularly  at  finding  the  Fren 
of  whose  taste  and  elegance  she  had 
much,  so  miserably  underdressed. 

"  Nothing  but  muslin  dresses  anc 
flowers  I" — whispered  she  to  Lady  Gi 
les  liormesj  in  their  coeffures  of  rose 
geraniums,  Judaea  blossoms,  or  amarylli 
whirled  past  them  rapidly  in  the  dance, 
all  the  fragrance  of  a  moving  flower 
"  Not  a  single  jewel, — not  a  single  ornan 

"  They  look  like  so  many  school-mL 
dancing-master's  ball !"  sneered  Sir  Jan 
ham.     "  How  different  from  our  Englis 
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ville,  approaching  them,  asked  permission  to 
present  to  Lady  Cobham  the  Comte  Tristan  de 
St.  S£vron.  Her  fair  nice  had  already  begun  to 
extenuate  the  bizarrerie  of  her  toilet ;  and  one 
after  another,  the  leading  elfganU  of  the  Fau- 
bourg solicited  from  Greville  or  from  her  brother 
an  introduction  to  the  charming  stranger. 

Lady  Greville's  prognostications  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishment ; — Julia  was  really  in 
danger  of  becoming  la  reine  du  ball — She 
was  solicited  to  dance, — to  approach  the  refresh- 
ment table, — to  take  a  nearer  survey  of  the 
gardens, — by  all  that  was  most  fashionable  and 
most  roue  in  the  French  capital  !  The  brow 
of  the  dismayed  Sir  James  grew  darker  and 
darker.  At  all  times  plain  and  uncouth,  his 
personal  attractions  were  not  increased  by  the 
emaciation  consequent  upon  his  recent  fit  of  the 
gout ;  and  the  pertinacious  sullenness  with 
which  he  mounted  guard  over  his  pretty  wife 
excited  in  no  small  degree  the  amusement 
of  die  gay  coterie.  A  black  speck  inserted  in 
the  brilliant  line  of  beautiful  women  extend- 
ing along  the  ball-room,   was  a   blemish.     It 


i*  fa       Ul 


rt  piace,  or  to  give  his 
clutstc  moitie,  except  when  entering  c 
the  room,  was  of  opinion  that  Sir  Ja 
not  be  better  placed  than  by  the  sid 
Cobham. 

"  What  a  pretty  ffite  l"  said  the  b 
Julia,  having  summoned  up  her  best 
attempt  a  conversation  with  her  brothe 
Achille  de   Cerny,   who  bad   plantec 
before  her. 

"  Better  lighted,  certainly,  than  youi 
balls/' — replied  Cerny,  who  affectec 
mania  only  where  it  could  give  offence,- 
among  his  own  country-people.  "  It 
owned,  that  the  English  are  not  adept 
art  of  ball-giving.  Their  rooms  are 
culated  for  lighting  up.  The  colour 
variably  too  deep,— the  furniture  too  vt 
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trimmed  lamps,  and  as  many  wax  candles  stuck 
crooked  by  a  snlky  footman  into  frightful  half- 
cleaned  lustres,  replace  the  forests  of  bougies 
which  we  are  careful  to  place  opposite  to  our 
pier-glasses,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light." 

"  And  so  as  to  make  the  room  so  oppressively 
hot  that  there  is  no  breathing," — abrupdy  inter- 
posed Sir  James ;  whereupon,  Monsieur  de 
Cerny  honoured  the  uncouth  gentleman  with  a 
look  of  wonder,  a  low  bow,  and  no  further 
notice. 

"  An  ill-lighted  ball-room  is  the  most  manque 
thing  on  earth  !"  —  resumed  Achille.  "  The 
first  time  I  went  to  Almack's,  I  thought  it 
gloomy  as  a  dungeon ;  and  conceived  that  the 
dirty  dresses,  and  faded  finery  I  saw  around  me, 
were  assumed  because  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
faire  des  Jrais  for  a  dingy  ball,  where  the  most 
elegant  recherche  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 
By  the  time  I  had  been  a  fortnight  in  London, 
I  discovered  that  Almack's  was  among  the  best 
lighted  of  your  balls ;  and  that  the  toilettes  which 
had  so  much  shocked  me  were  considered 
perfect !" 


with  a  bow  of  affable  amazement. 

"  The  arts  of  lighting  and  ventilati 
are  in  their  infancy,"  resumed  Achill 
addressing  himself  pointedly  to  Lad 
"  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  Lon 
affords  a  ball  so  light,  so  gay,  so  ai 
imagined,  as  this, — unless  indeed  in  c 
of  your  great  houses,  whose  proprii 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  Continent !" 

"  Est  il  impayable  Py  exclaimed  the 
Chaulieu,  addressing  Madame  de  1 
whom  he  was  leading  towards  a  set 
forming.  "  Is  there  any  man  in  Pai 
Cerny  the  Anglomane,  capable  of  uttt 
a  speech  as  that  to  an  Anglaise?  C 
who  to  us  is  always  bepraising  the 
London  I" — 
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u  Traitress  T  — whispered  Chaoliea ;  —  *  do 
you  dare  to  breathe  a  word  against  England, — 
you,  the  last  amquite  won  from  as  by  oar  na- 
tional foe  ?" 

The  observation  was  fortunately  lost  upon 
Madame  de  Rostanges ;  who,  being  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  dancers  of  the  Faubourg,  was 
more  interested  in  ascertaining  that  they  had 
secured  a  satisfactory  vis-a-vis  for  the  amtre- 
dtmse,  than  in  listening  to  the  whispers  of  the 
Prince  de  Chaulieu. 

"  Ah  I  we  have  got  Claire  de  Sc  Pierre  and 
La  Roche  Ay  mar  I" — said  she,  eagerly  taking 
her  place ;  "  and  near  an  open  window  too. 
Quel  bonheur  I" 

Greville,  meanwhile,  who  had  never  in  bis 
life  been  prevailed  upon  to  dance  a  step, 
could  find  no  better  occupation  than  to  assume 
beside  Lady  Cobham  the  place  which  Madame 
de  St.  Pierre,  who  had  been  doing  the  honours 
of  her  ball  to  the  pretty  foreigner,  had  just 
quitted  for  the  dance.  His  mother,  who  was 
at  that  moment  moving  towards  the  buffet 
on   the  arm    of  the    Marquis  de    Rostanges, 

*3 


~.  v..^  .uiiuus  pcuuriners  in  the  da 
observing. 

u  Who  is  that  pretty  delicate  gi 
geraniums  in  her  hair  ?" — asked  Li 

"  The  Marchioness  de  Rostangt 
of  the  Duchess,  and  the  person  th 
we  were  invited   here  to-night," 
Earl. 

fi  A  Marchioness  ? — a  married  * 
yet  so  light  and  lively! — Madame  d 
too,  dances  with  all  the  spirit  of  agi 
poor  Lady  Cobham ;  'c  and  yet  she 
that  she  is  the  mother  of  two  childre 

"  And  why  not  ?w — cried  Grevilk 
"a  Frenchwoman  would  never  ha 
to  dance  at  all,  unless  she  dance 
marriage.  In  this  room,  there  are  i 
unmarried  girls,  and  those  chiefly  th 
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"  How  happy  they  all  look  ! — What  spirits  !" 
said  Julia,  wistfully,  while  Sir  James  Cobham 
shrugged  bis  shoulders  with  an  air  of  compassion. 
He  even  hinted  something  of  having  ordered  his 
carriage  early,  which  Greville  readily  attributed 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  bis  lady  was  solicited 
by  a  succession  of  fashionable  valseurs,  to  accord 
them  the  honour  of  her  hand. 

"  I  never  dance,"  was  to  them  a  pretext,  not 
an  answer.  It  was  of  course  inconceivable  to  a 
Frenchman,  that  a  beautiful  woman  of  one- 
and-twenty  should  have  renounced  the  pleasures 
of  the  ball-room ;  and  by  the  time  Julia  had  re- 
peated her  "  Je  ne  danse  pas"  for  the  twentieth 
time,  Achille  de  Cerny  and  the  rest  were  be- 
ginning to  cast  significant  glances  at  her  com- 
panion, as  a  very  happy  man.  They  conceived 
that  it  was  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Lord  Greville 
she  made  the  sacrifice  of  sitting  out. 

"  How  exquisitely  that  Madame  de  Rostanges 
dances,"  she  resumed,  with  genuine  admiration. 
*  What  ease — what  grace — and  yet  how  free 
from  all  attempt  at  display  !" 

"  The  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre,  too,  is  a  charm- 
ing dancer,"   observed  Greville,   unwilling  to 


>6,  mi  an  cAurcise  so 


"  They  are  cousins, —  there  is  a  slit 
bianco  between  them." 

"  I  do  not  perceive  it,"  replied  Juli 
"  Madame  de  St.  Pierre  is  a  handsor 
certainly;  but  she  wants  the  grace  a 
of  Madame  de  Rostanges.  In  her  the 
an  air  of  truth, — such  an  expression 
ness !" — 

"  Madame  de  St.  Pierre  is  also  very 
observed  Greville,  bending  upon  bis  a 
looks  that  conveyed  the  gratitude  he  < 
trust  himself  to  express. 

"  But  she  appears  so  restless, — so  eaj 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for  her 
ment,  as  mistress  of  the  house,"  replied 
wondering    that   he   had    hitherto    c( 
Massingberd's  sister  so  vapid  and  unin 
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have  the  honours  of  a  house  done  to  one !" 
snarled  Sir  James  Cobham,  who  seemed  to  be 
imbibing  Achille  de  Cerny's  and  Lady  Greville's 
opinion,  that  the  Earl's  whispers  in  the  ear  of 
Julia  were  somewhat  close.  "  It  is  the  surest 
way  of  preventing  one's  feeling  oneself  at  home  I 
A  London  ball  room,  where  the  lady  of  the 
house  curtsies  to  one  at  the  door,  and  takes  no 
further  thought  of  one  afterwards,  is  fifty  times 
pleasanter  than  all  this  plaguing  people  to 
dance,  and  hoping  they  are  not  incommoded 
by  the  air  of  the  door, — just  like  the  civilities 
with  which  one  is  persecuted  in  our  country 
towns!" 

"  I  confess  I  am  favourably  impressed  with 
the  courtesies  of  the  French,  in  their  own  circles," 
observed  Greville.  "  After  conversing  with  them, 
the  abruptness  of  the  English  strikes  me  as  most 
offensive.  There  seems  to  be  something  want- 
ing; either  the  real  sympathy  inducing  de- 
ference of  manner,  or  the  good  breeding  that 
assumes  its  semblance.  I  trust  you  are  of  my 
opinion?"  he  continued,  again  addressing  Lady 
Cobham,  with  an  air  of  interest     And  Julia, 


in ueii   in    £oou    Humour   with    1: 
party,  to  be  otherwise  than  acqui 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  like  Paris 
eluding  comment.  "  If  I  though 
agree  with  the  children,  I  hac 
spend  next  winter  here  than  at  IV 

"  Thank  you !— we  have  had 
Continent  for  some  time  to  com 
Sir  James.   "  I  gave  up  my  hunti 
because  you  fancied  that  little  Gt 
a  warm  climate.     But  if  you  cat 
England  at  Christmas  again  in  a 
plain  John  Bull,  thank  God  I — I 
to  a  taste  for  French  polish ! — In 
see  mjf  wife  capering  among  a  p 
mustachioed  fellows,  nor  to  cap 
men's  wives  myself!  — As    I    sf 
am  a  plain  John  Bull!" — (Fred 
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good  as  to  inquire  whether  she  is  ready  to  go 


homey 


The  air  of  consternation  with  which  his  mo- 
ther stood  observing  the  manifest  perturbation 
of  the  surly  Sir  James  Cobham,  was  lost  upon 
Greville,  whose  eyes  were  still  riveted  on  the 
dancers. 

t€  I  am  quite  ready, — we  cannot  go  too  soon  !" 
was  Lady  Greville's  reply,  seeing  in  her  son's 
pre-occupation  of  mind,  only  a  further  evidence 
of  his  devotion  to  the  pretty,  glittering  creature 
beside  him.  And  away  they  hurried,  to  look 
for  shawls  in  the  anteroom,  leaving  Greville  at 
liberty  to  return  and  enjoy  unmolested  the  more 
dangerous  pleasures  of  the  evening. 

"  Farewell  till  to-morrow !" — was  his  adieu  to 
Lady  Cobham, — as  he  escorted  her  to  the  car- 
riage. And  the  tone  of  his  voice,  modulated  by 
emotions  in  which  she  had  not  the  slightest 
share,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  anxious 
parent.  All  she  had  noticed  at  the  ball  of  the 
Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre,  was  the  attention  paid 
by  Hugo  to  the  pretty  sister  of  Frederick  Mas- 


greville  ;  pr, 

singberd.  Madame  de  Rostanges  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Nangis  were  merely  passing  shadows 
in  the  picture ;  persons  whose  destinies  lay  so 
widely  apart  from  her  own,  that  she  could  con- 
ceive no  common  interest  likely  to  bring  them 
into  contact.  She  had  scarcely  spoken  to  them  ; 
but  they  were  probably  too  eagerly  engaged  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening  to  notice  her  neglect. 

Scarcely  hud  the  English  party  quilted  the 
hall,  when  Madame  de  Rostanges,  on  the  arm 
of  the  Prince  de  Chaulieu,  hastened  to  remind 
her  husband,  now  relieved  from  the  charge  of 
Lady  Greville,  that  his  health  was  not  suf- 
ficiently re-established  to  admit  of  his  keeping 
late  hours. 

"  No,  no, — a  little  longer  !" — was  his  consid 
rate  reply.     "  You  have  had  so  dull  a 
my  poor  Sophie,  and  Eugenie  so  little  danci 
that    I   cannot   hear  of  your  retiring  so  eai 


you  are  thus  anxious  ci 


Nay,  j 

1   will  take  the  carriage  and   l»e  off.     Madai 
de    Chauheu   will   bring  you    home,   and  1 
Greville  will  take  cure  of  you." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  that  charge  might  have  r, 


a  uuflos  a  puis.  2M 

delegated  to  me  F  aid  the  young  Prince,  wick 
an  air  of  pique.  aAre  we  to  be  nppoafed 
everywhere  and  on  all  ocrasion%  my  dear  Mar- 
quis, fay  the  handsome  foreigner  jon  have 
brought  down  upon  us  V9 — 

"  Ton  know  not  how  heaty  my  obtigariom 
to  him,  my  dear  friend  !"  gravely  interposed 
Rostanges.  And  Chanltm, — apprehensive  of 
hearing  for  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  time  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Marquis's  hair-breadth 
escape  at  the  Chateau  de  Grangeneuve,  triih  an 
embellished  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  young 
English  lord  and  the  excellence  of  his  trave&cg- 
carriage, — found  it  expedient  to  whisk  off  Ma- 
dame de  Rostanges  into  the  refreshment  room, 
leaving  ber  husband  to  pursue  his  prudent 
intentions  of  retreat. 

"  I  am  off, — I  am  hurrying  home  to  bed. 
Sophie  would  not  hear  of  my  staying,  nor  I  of 
her  curtailing  the  pleasures  of  her  sister  !"  cried 
Rostanges  to  Lord  Greville,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  vestibule,  returning  from  placing 
Lady  Cobham  in  her  carriage.  "  You  will  take 
care  of  them  for  me  ? — MiUe  remercimtns  ! — 


am  convmct'u  inert;  iuiisl  uc  a  uc 
dmujereux  comme  le  serein  I — Veillez 
milor  ! — A  revoir^ — 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  prudent  w 
instigated  Lord  Greville,  on  his  re 
assembly,  to  beguile  Madame  de  Re 
the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  St  Pierre  1 
enchanting  scene.  Myriads  of  twir 
were  interspersed  in  the  overarchi 
lime  trees ;  while  among  the  gay  \ 
joining  the  ball-room,  a  still  m< 
species  of  illumination  was  effected 
of  portable  gas. 

"  We  could  not  do  this  in  1 
the  month  of  May,"  said  Greville 
duced  the  Marchioness  to  rest  aw 
bench  at  some  distance  from  the  h 
venture  thus  from  a  heated  ball-r< 
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'^freshing  this  tranquil    moonlight,   after  the 
«W  of  light  within !" 

"  Madame  voire  mire  informed  me  to-night, 
^bat  die  purposes  only  a  few  days'  stay  in  Paris/9 
1*»id  Madame  de  Rostanges,  pursuing  the  train 
°f  her  own  reflexions  rather  than  those  of  her 
companion.  "  Were  you  prepared  for  so  early 
*  departure?  We  shall  remain  a  fortnight 
longer.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  be  here  as 
Wig  as  ourselves  1" 

Greville  was  more  than  in  hopes, — he  was 
<loite  certain.  Yet  he  could  not  refuse  himself 
4e  pleasure  of  being  urged  to  stay  by  the  gentle 
*oice  of  Madame  de  Rostanges. 

"  The  Marquis,"  said  she,  after  a  pause, 
<€  was  so  sanguine  as  to  fancy  you  might  even  be 
***duced  to  visit  Les  Etangs,  on  your  road  to 
England?  But  this  I  do  not  expect, — this  I 
*)o  not  desire.  Our  friend,  Monsieur  de  Cerny, 
^nd  others  of  my  countrymen  who  have  so- 
journed at  your  country-seats,  have  made  me 
too  thoroughly  understand  the  splendour  and 
fsomfort  of  the  vie  de  chateau  in  England,  to 
admit  of  my  proposing  that  you  should  become 
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our  inmate.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  more 
mesquin  if  you  will,  than  our  country  life.  You 
wo\ild  die  of  ennui, — you  would  die  of  disgust — w 

"  I  might  die  of  happiness, — but  I  know  no 
other  danger  likely  to  assail  me,"  said  Greville, 
in  a  slightly  tremulous  voice.  "  You  do  me 
injustice  if  you  fancy  me  wedded  to  the  luxuries 
of  life.  A  man  must  be  lost  indeed  to  all  the 
better  aims — all  the  higher  purposes  of  ex* 
istence, — if  mere  diversion  or  mere  luxurious- 
ness  have  any  real  influence  over  his  movements. 
I  trust  I  have  nobler  ambitions, — I  trust  I  have 
dearer  aspirations  ! — " 

"  By  generalizing  thus,"  observed  Sophie* 
with  quiet  self-possession,  "  I  see  you  wish 
to  avoid  the  ungraciousness  of  a  negative. 
You  are  determined  on  departure.  You 
will  not  remain  in  Paris  till  we  go  to  Nor- 
mandy?" 

"  I  did  not  conceive  the  necessity  of  a  direct 
reply,"  answered  Greville,  vexed  by  her  non- 
chalance. "  From  the  moment  you  expressed 
a  desire  that  I  should  remain,  my  stay  was 
decided." 
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"  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  desire  you 
to  remain?*9  remonstrated  Madame  de  Ros- 
tanges,  somewhat  startled  by  bis  earnestness. 
"  What  would  become  of  our  riding-parties 
were  you  to  leave  us  ? — The  Marquis  will  trust 
us  with  no  one  but  you, — and  is  not  himself  yet 

strong  enough  to  be  our  escort.  Eugenie's 
lessons  in  English}  too,  would  go  on  but  in- 
differently after  your  departure.  I  perceive 
that  she  learns  more  from  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  you,  than  from  half  a  dozen 
lessons  of  her  masters.'* 

"  Then  why  not  allow  me  to  extend  my 
sphere  of  usefulness  by  accompanying  you  to 
Les  Etangs  ?"  demanded  Lord  Greville,  draw- 
ing nearer  to  his  companion. 

"  Because  you  would  be  thoroughly  out  of 
place  among  our  rough  forests  and  rougher 
country  neighbours,"  said  Madame  de  Rostanges, 
laughing.  "  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  your 
friend  Monsieur  de  Massinbert's  face  while  I 
was  describing  to  him  our  primitive  mode  of  life 
in  Normandy  P 

"  Wherefore  judge  my  habits  and  feelings  by 
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those  of  an  accidental  companion  like  3 
berd !"— cried  Gre  ville,  with  indignation. 

"  Nay,  wy! — a  anmaratU  dt  eoiUgt,  —  an 
early  friend!"  remonstrated  Madame  de  Ros- 
Unges. 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  persisted  Grevillc,  thai 
because  I  see  you  assume  the  same  style  of  dress 
as  let  lionnes,  I  confound  you  n  single  moment 
wtili  the  heartless,  frivolous,  I  bad  almost  said 
worthless,  women  by  whom  you  are  surrounded  ? 
Is  it  because  you  wear  a  simple  straw  bonnet 
and  a  robe  en  game  tliat  you  must  be  a  coquette, 
like  .Madame  de  St.  Pierre,  or  an  effrontce  like 
her  friend  the  Vicomlesse  ? — No,  no  1 — Trust 
me  I  never  for  a  moment  mistook  your  purity 
of  mind, — your  childlike  simplicity  of  character, 
(lender  me  equal  justice.  Do  not  pronounce  me 
an  effeminate  fool  or  a  corrupt  libertine,  because 
I  happen  to  belong  to  a  class  whose  vices  and 
follies  are  unluckily  more  ostensible  than  those 
of  thi'  multitude." 

*'  I  will  give  you  credit  for  every  virtue  under 
the  sun,  if  you  will  speak  n  little  lower  and 
think  a  little  more  charitably,"  mildly  remon- 
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strated  Madame  de  Rostanges.  "  Above  all,  do 
not  give  me  occasion  to  accuse  you  of  that  be- 
setting sin  of  your  countrymen, — (FStre  mauvaise 
tongue.  Madame  de  St  Pierre  is  my  relation, — 
her  friends  are  my  friends.  We  are  at  present 
under  her  roof, — that  is,  we  ought  to  be,  and  are 
about  to  be," — she  continued,  looking  towards 
the  sky  and  rising  from  her  seat,  as  if  preparing 
to  return  to  the  house.  "  Do  not,  because  you 
happen  to  have  been  enjoying  the  society  of  one 
of  your  countrywomen,  whose  manners  are  more 
reserved  and  whose  habits  more  sober  than 
ours,  attribute  to  mine — (no,  not  even  to  les 
Sonne*,  against  whom  you  seem  to  entertain  a 
guignon  !) — motives  less  pure  than  those  of  the 
decorous  Lady  Cobham." 

Lord  Greville  started.  There  was  a  tone  of 
pique  in  the  insinuation  of  Madame  de  Ros- 
tanges strangely  at  variance  with  her  previous 
insouciance*  He  was  about  to  burst  into  pro- 
testations of  indifference  and  contempt  towards 
Massingherd's  sister  ;  when  a  moment's  consi- 
deration,— the  fruit  perhaps  of  a  month's  expe- 
rience of  the  corruptions  of  Parisian  life, — de- 
termined him  to  forbear. 


i.j     ||   I  CI 


she  is  lovelv.  As  a  wife  and  moth 
surly  husband  and  mother  to  two  p 
children,  Lady  Cobham  is  excellen 
praise." 

Greville  flattered  himself  at  that  r 
he  had  achieved  a  coup  de  maitre,  j 
sudden  eagerness  of  Madame  de  F 
return  towards  the  house,  might  be 
a  feeling  of  jealousy. 

"  Eugenie  is  right !"  said  she,  tak 
at  the  close  of  his  apostrophe ;  "wei 
of  drawing  our  deductions  of  charact 
cording  to  the  prejudices  of  early 
Eugenie  was  saying  yesterday  that 
instance,  would  never  acquire  a  rea 
our  society;  that  the  ancient  nati 
gonism  between  French  and  Englist 
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Quick — quick  1 — they  are  beginning  a  ma- 
zurka, and  I  have  been  everywhere  in  search  of 
you  l"  cried  Albert  de  La  Roche  Aymar,  offering 
his  arm  to  the  Marchioness,  as  she  attained  the 
parterres  adjoining  the  Hotel. — "  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis  began  to  fear  you  had  returned  home 
with  Monsieur  de  Rostanges." 

"  I  left  my  sister  with  Sidonie  and  the  Prin- 
cesse,"  said  Madame  de  Rostanges,  re-entering 
the  ball-room,  eager  to  enjoy  her  mazurka  with 
one  of  the  most  popular  partners  of  the  Fau- 
bourg. "  I  have  been  quietly  seated  in  the 
garden,  arguing  over  with  Lord  Greville  the 
respective  merits  of  our  national  manners/' 

"  Toujours  ce  milor  /" — cried  the  Prince  de 

Chaulieu,  who,  standing  in  the  doorway  as  she 

passed,  overheard  the  explanation. — "  Celui  Id 

-nous  vengera  de  son  indifference ;  mais  Jest  une 

vengeance  dontje  me  dispenserais  bien  /" 

Lord  Greville,  meanwhile,  taking  up  his  usual 
post  of  observation  beside  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  dancing  gallery,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  picturesque  movements  of  the  mazurka,  ad- 

VOL.    I.  L 


i-'uucation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Quand  on  vent  plaire  dans  le  monde,  U  hut  ie  laiiser 
apprendre  beaucoup  de  choses  qu'on  sait,  par  des  personnes 
qui  les  ignorent. 

Voltaibe. 


"  Then  what  have  you  been  seeing  and 
doing,  my  dear  Hugo,  during  the  last  three 
weeks?9 — inquired  Lady  Greville  of  her  son, 
when  he  joined  her  breakfast-table,  at  the  Hote' 
Bristol,  the  following  morning.  "  You  say  you 
have  visited  none  of  the  public  monuments  or 
institutions?" — 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  sight-seeing, — particularly 
alone," — said  Greville,  evasively. 

"  But  the  Chambers — surely  you  must  have 

l2 


oiwuie,  with  a  siirh.  u  On  sue 
am  invariably  disappointed  ;  and 
intend  to  remain  the  dupe  of  my 

u  How  bored  you  must  have  f 
since  you  take  no  interest  in  al 
occupies  a  stranger  in  Paris  !w — c 
Greville,  with  her  inquiring  eye 
countenance. 

"  Never,  mother,  never,  I  assur< 
the  Earl,  with  earnestness.  "  Li 
the  play — *  J'attendais  /'  I  knew, 
fearing  he  might  have  said  too 
when  you  and  Lady  Cobham  arri 
have  full  occupation  for  my  leisure 

"  Sir  James  has  no  thought  of  p 
stay  here,"  said  her  ladyship,  sternl 
business  in  town,    and   talks  of  1 


morrow." 
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will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  poor  Fred 
Massingberd,  who  is  dying  to  remain  here  till 
after  the  Chantilly  races." 

"  It  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  kindness  on 
your  part  to  remain  another  week,  and  give  him 
a  place  in  your  carriage  to  London,  as  you  did 
to  Paris," — said  Lady  Greville,  busying  herself 
with  the  egg  she  was  preparing,  lest  her  son 
should  read  in  her  looks  the  anxiety  with  which 
she  listened  for  his  reply.  "  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  accompany  the  Cobhams,  if  you  de- 
termine to  accommodate  your  friend." 

«  By  Jove, — an  excellent  idea !" — cried  the 
Earl,  overjoyed  at  the  proposal.  "  After  all,  as 
you  say,  my  dear  mother,  it  will  disgrace  me 
in  England  if  I  return  without  having  visited 
the  Louvre, — the  gallery  at  Versailles, — the 
Archives, — the, — the  everything  that  a  laquais 
de place  drags  one  about  to  look  at! — After  all, 
Fred  Massingberd's  attachment  to  the  Jockey- 
Club  may  prove  the  means  of  redeeming  my 
character  I" — 

"  In  that  case,"  continued  Lady  Greville, 
greatly  surprised,  and  still  watching  him  with 


projects  to  talk  over  with  you,  j 
my  arrival  in  England." 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  give  up  the  b 
Greville.  «  We  have  two  or  three 
us,  for  conversation.  It  is  amazii 
may  be  said  by  determined  talk 
mother,  in  the  course  of  two  or  thr 

"  It  is  something  new  for  you 
oifttes  !" — observed  his  mother,  j 

"  New,  perhaps, — but  at  my  a 
very  unnatural  !"  replied  he,  gaily. 
I  could  have  almost  regretted  the 
which  prevented  my  joining  in 
except,  indeed,"  he  continued,  ap 
having  given  too  tangible  a  clue 
ments ;  "  except,  indeed,  that  as 
friend  Lady  Cobham  had  no  bette 
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some  little  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  a  French 
toilet,  she  would  become  irresistible*" 

"  I  saw  no  one  better  dressed,  last  night  P 
said  Lady  Greville,  forgetting  for  a  moment  her 
personal  antipathies,  in  the  stronger  animosity 
of  national  jealousy. 

"  No  one  more  richly  dressed,  perhaps.  But 
she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  room  who 
appeared  in  a  winter  costume  amid  the  lightness 
of  the  summer  season.  Here,  satins  and  jewels 
are  abolished  after  Easter.  The  French  hold 
that  there  is  reason  as  well  as  rhyme  in  the  old 
song,— describing 

Une  robe  legere 
D'une  extreme  blancheur, 

Un  chapeau  de  bergere, 
De  nos  bois  uoe  fleur, 

as  the  attributes  of  summer/' 

"  I  no  longer  wonder,  my  dear  Hugo,  that 
you  have  not  found  a  moment  to  visit  the 
Chambers  or  the  Biblioth&que !"— cried  Lady 
Greville,  with  rising  indignation.  "  Your  friend 
Mr.  Massingberd  has  evidently  been  introducing 
you  through  a  course  of  milliners'  shops !" 


much  occupied  with  his  jeu  de  paumr,  ai 
pigeons, — his  stalk  d'optra  and  niglitb 
to  take  much  trouble  about  the  com] 
my  education.  But  to  return  to  bus 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  just 
business  is  pleasure,)  let  me  strongly  a< 
dear  mother,  not  to  absent  yourself 
breakfast  It  is  the  only  opporti 
will  have  of  seeing  the  notabilities 

and " 

"  I  have  as  little  curiosity  on  the  i 
you  concerning  its  galleries  and  ins 
was  her  cold  reply.  "  Make  what  am 
you  choose  with  Lady  Cobham  and  1 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  called  '  Mist 
least,  shall  form  no  obstacle  to  your 


ment." 


Grieved  to  perceive  that  he  had  ani 
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she  might  demand,  her  restoration  to  a  happier 
mood9  when  in  walked  Sir  James  Cobham, 
still  more  out  of  temper  than  Lady  Greville. 
His  wife  had  not  been  ready  to  breakfast  with 
him, — his  wife  had  never  ceased  talking  of  the 
brilliancy  of  a  Parisian  ball, — his  wife  was 
anxious  to  go  to  the  dejeuner  dansant, — his  wife 
had  even  ventured  to  propose  the  prolongation 
of  their  stay  in  Paris ! — He  was  become  a  secon- 
dary object  to  her! — The  children, — the  poor 
children, — nay,  even  the  head-nurse  was  over- 
looked in  all  this  excitement  of  folly  and 
vanity !— To  propose  to  him  to  remain  in 
Paris, — to  him ! — in  Paris !  What  was  there  for 
a  man, — a  reasonable  man,  like  himself, — to  do 
in  Paris  ? — How  was  he  to  pass  his  time,  while 
she  was  lounging  at  Madame  Camille's,  or 
flirting  with  Monsieur  le  Comte  Achille  de 
Cerny? — 

No  wonder  that  a  man  thus  injured,  should 
enter  Lady  Greville's  breakfast-room  with  the 
scowl  of  an  ogre ;  and  avenge  himself  by  assum 
ing  an  Englishman's  privilege  of  contradicting 
every   observation    addressed    to  him    by   the- 

l3 
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Earl,  even  regarding  that  open  question — the 
weather ! 

Lord  Greville  prognosticated  that  it  would 
be  fine  for  the  breakfast ;  Sir  James  was  cer- 
tain it  would  rain.  Lord  Greville  ventured  to 
persist  that  it  would  be  fine ;  Sir  James  became 
furiously  resolved  it  should  be  rain.  Lord 
Greville  pointed  -to  the  clear  blue  sky;  Sir 
James  swore  that  it  would  rain  cats  and  dogs. 
Lord  Qreville  referred  to  the  barometer;  Sir 
James  condescended  to  quote  from  Murphy. 
It  was  clear  that  the  cross  husband  was  primed 
for  dissension ;  and  his  hostess  who,  five  minutes 
before,  had  been  preparing  to  quarrel  with  her 
son,  became  now  so  much  alarmed  in  the  sup- 
position that  Sir  James  Cobham's  irritability 
arose  from  well-founded  jealousy  of  the  Earl, 
that  all  her  care  was  to  conciliate  him  and  get 
Greville  in  safety  out  of  the  room. 

Nothing  was  easier  for  her  than  to  give  him 
a  commission  for  a  distant  part  of  the  town ; 
nothing  easier  than  for  the  Earl  to  undertake 
its  execution.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he 
escape  from  the  Hotel  Bristol,  than  he  assigned 
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his  commission  to  his  laquati  de  place,  in  order 
that  he  might  hasten  to  Madame  Adde's,  to 
superintend  the  composition  of  two  bouquets, 
to  be  despatched,  for  the  morning's  fete,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges. 

The  door  of  the  sweetest  of  Parisians  was 
already  besieged  by  cabriolets,  intent  upon  a 
similar  errand*  Madame .-  Adde  (familiarly 
named  by  Chaulieu  and  La  Roche  Aymar,  la 
mere  des  Hams,)  was  standing  perplexed  between 
princes  and  peers, — roses  and  jessamine, — de- 
fending with  loyalty  the  gardenias  bespoken  by 
Lord  Grerille,  and  the  solitary  magnolia  belong- 
ing par  abomument  to  Frederic  de  St.  Pierre ; — 
while  on  the  counter,  lay  garlands  for  bonnets, 
agraffes  for  the  hair,  and  bouquets  for  the  hand, 
— made  up  with  unequalled  taste  and  skill,  and 
about  to  be  sent  home  to  the  fairest  of  Us  Haunts, 
both  of  the  Fanbourg  and  Chaussee  d'Antin. 
The  single  flower,  the  Sueces, — the  Triomphe — 
destined  for  the  button-hole  of  each  correspon- 
dent ftVwt,  was  also  carefully  shaped  and  pre- 
pared ; — the  bomquefiere  remaining,  of  course,  in 
proper  ignorance  of  the  signals  of  the  tele- 


Grevillc,  with  his  habitual  reserve, 
the  last  cabriolet  drove  from  the  doc 
off  enveloped  in  snow-white  paper  it 
prize,  before  he  attempted  to  give  his 

"  I  have  had  some  difficulty,  Mil 
may  perceive,  in  keeping  these  gai 
you,"  said  Madame  Adde.  "  On  sue 
this,  every  one  is  wild  for  the  choices 
and  had  not  yours  been  bespoken,  I  r 
realized  forty  francs  by  them. — Voy 
bouquets  d  la  main,  you  say  ?  Are  the 
to  be  equally  distributed  between  the 
with  what  coiffure  are  they  to  match  ? 

"  The  gardenias  are  all  to  be  pla< 
nosegay,"  said  Lord  Greville,  ashann 
himself  involved  in  puerilities  which,  1 
Frenchman,  especially  if  a  lion,  affo 
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who  was  now  seated  in  busy  activity,  sorting  her 
flowers* 

"  Yes — with  that  exception,  they  must  be 
alike."— 

"  But  what  am  I  to  substitute  for  the  gar- 
denias? — The  nosegay,  you  perceive,  will  be 
composed  of  roses,-— (pompon  and  the,) — helio- 
trope, cactus,  fuchsia, — " 

"  You  can  let  orange-flower  correspond  with 
die  gardenias,"  said  Greville,  not  desirous  to 
enter  too  minutely  into  these  floral  emblems. 

"  It  is  for  a  demoiselle,  then  V— demanded 
Madame  Adde,  with  a  significant  smile, — "a 
demoiselle  Francaise,  I  trust  ?  —  You  are  of 
course  aware,  Milor,  that  with  us  a  gift  of  orange- 
flowers  to  an  unmarried  lady  amounts  to  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  ?" — 

"  Give  me  myrtle,  then,  or  azorian  jessamine, 
or  what  you  will  P'  cried  Greville,  growing  im- 
patient, -. — "only  make  haste;  for  I  have  to 
convey  the  bouquets  some  distance  before  I 
return  home  to  dress  for  the  breakfast." 

€i  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  send  them,  then  V 
inquired   Madame   Adde,   accustomed   to   find 
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herself  trusted  on  such  occasions,  and  to 
aufait  to  all  the  love  aflpirs  of  either  Fail 

"  No, — I  wish  to  offer  them  in  person 
Greville;  and  in  order  to  avoid  furthei 
turning,  he  agreed  to  return  in  two  mi 
prepared  to  loiter  away  the  interval  in 
temptation  of  the  beauties  of  the  church 
Madeleine,  opposite  to  the  portico  of 
stands  the  diminutive  but  scarcely  less  ren 
temple  of  the  bouquetiire  en  vogue. 

To  his  surprise  and  vexation,  he  fou 
carriage  of  the  Cobhams  stopping  at  th 
opening  from  the  Rue  Tronchet  to  the 
leine  I — He  could  do  no  less  than  offer  hi 
to  Julia,  who  was  being  dragged  by  her  hi 
through  a  round  of  sight-seeing,  (at  Ladj 
ville's  instigation,)  by  way  of  making  hi 
tired  for  the  breakfast.  Then,  as  if  ashat 
his  ungallant  reluctance,  he  offered  her  a 
tiful  Cristata  rose  which,  almost  unconsci 
he  had  carried  away  from  the  counter  of  Mi 
Adde. 

"  Was  it  Lady  Greville  who  apprized  j 
my  intended  visit  here  ?"— demanded  Sir  J 
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who  could  scarcely  suppose  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Greville  at  the  church  door  the  result  of  accident. 

'•  No  ! — I  little  expected  to  meet  such  agree- 
able society  V  he  replied,  with  what  Cob ham 
regarded  unparalled  audacity.  "  I  have  an 
appointment  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  am 
simply  idling  away  the  interim." 

"  We  have  every  reason  to  feel  flattered," 
sneered  Sir  James;  while  poor  Julia  grew  more 
and  more  nervous,  on  finding  him  so  sadly  out 
of  sorts. 

It  could  not  but  occur  as  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  t/ardten,  standing  beside  them  in  his  blue 
uniform  and  solemn  silence,  that  three  well- 
dressed  English  persons  should  come  of  their 
own  free  will  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  fine 
temple  of  the  Madeleine,  yet  not  one  of  them 
make  a  single  comment  on  its  beauties,  or  even 
deign  to  pause  for  the  survey  I — They  stood 
together,  talking  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  as 
though  it  were  the  king's  highway ; — Lord  Gre- 
ville persuading  Lady  Cobham  to  go  to  the 
dejeuner,  and  Sir  James  looking  four-and -twenty 
pounders  at  the  offender. 
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Little  did  Madame  Adde  conjecture  when 
receiving,  at  the  close  of  her  task,  the  civil 
thanks  and  still  more  acceptable  gold  of  the 
handsome  young  Englishman,  what  perils  he 
had  encountered  while  she  was  leisurely  com-' 
pleting  his  order. 

Meanwhile,  the  weather,  albeit  a  fete  was  in 
progress,  fulfilled  the  auguries  of  the  Earl  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  grumbling  country 
baronet.  The  morning  was  resplendent, — the 
afternoon  beautiful ; — a  slightly-clouded  sky,  un- 
accompanied by  a  breath  of  wind,  promised  ^dl 
that  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  It  was 
what  the  French  appropriately  call  un  temps  de 
demoiselle. 

Already,  carriages  were  crowding  towards  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  where  stands  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  Ambassador;  of  which  the 
hospitalities  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury have  exceeded  fourfold  those  of  any  other 
household  in  Paris,  during  four  times  the  same 
number  of  years.  The  present  fete  was  given 
to  commemorate  a  royal  birthday;  and  the  con- 
servatory surrounding  the  garden  front  of  the 
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Hotel,  as  well  as  an  adjoining  temporary  room, 
were  ornamented  on  every  side,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  with  the  most  exquisite  flowers.  In  the 
grand  hall  of  entrance,  the  English  guests  were 
gratified  by  the  sound  of  their  national  anthem, 
executed  by  an  excellent  military  band  ;  while, 
from  the  dancing-gallery  within,  resounded  the 
inspiriting  orchestra  of  Tolbecque. 

u  What'delightful  weather, — what  a  charming 
fSte  P* — resounded  from  groups  of  gaily  dressed 
beauties  of  all  nations,  sauntering  on  the  lawn 
shaded  by  lofty  trees,  which  slopes  from  the 
house  towards  the  Champs  Elysees. 

"  The  season  could  not  be  more  auspiciously 
concluded  than  by  one  of  the  exquisite  enter- 
tainments of  P  Ambassadrice  d'Angleterre  !"  was 
no  unfrequent  exclamation  among  the  French ; 
ever  prompt  to  render  justice  to  the  princely 
manner  in  which  the  honours  of  our  country 
are  offered  to  them  by  its  representatives  at  the 
court  of  France. 

"  Who  on  earth  are  all  these  strange-looking 
people  ?"— demanded  FredMassingberd  of  Cerny 
and  La  Roche  Aymar,  with  whom,  among  the 
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latest  arrivals,  be  lounged  into  the  ball-room, 
trembling  lest  he  should  be  suspected  by  the 
French  dandies  of  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Ebsworths,  Macmichaels,  and   other    obscure 
English  guests  assembled  by  an  official  fifite. 

"  I  should  rather  inquire  of  you,  since  they 
are  your  countrypeople  I"  said  La  Roche  Aymar. 
"  We,  however,  are  wise  enough  not  to  expect 
exclusivism  on  these  occasions.  It  is  not  at 
these  general  acknowledgments  of  Foreign  office 
letters,  we  form  our  selection  of  English  ac- 
quaintances. I  think  I  met  you  here  on  Mon- 
day night  ?" — he  continued,  significantly  addres- 
sing Massingberd,  who,  not  being  included 
among  the  personal  friends  of  the  Ambassadress, 
and  consequently  not  invited  to  her  private 
parties,  found  it  convenient  just  then  to  swear 
at  the  infernal  noise  of  the  cornet  d  piston, 
instead  of  replying  to  the  question. 

"  Where  is  Greville  this  morning  V — resumed 
La  Roche  Aymar,  good-naturedly  dropping  the 
subject  for  one  more  acceptable. 

"  Greville  ? — oh  !  Grev  is  re-installed  under 
petticoat  government/'  cried  the  dandy.  "  Grev, 
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you  know,  is  hag-ridden  by  a  despot  of  a  mother, 
who,  for  the  next  three  years  don't  allow  him  to 
call  his  soul  or  his  estate  his  own." 

"  He  seems,  nevertheless,  to  do  and  to  spend 
pretty  much  what  he  pleases,"  observed  La 
Roche  Aymar,  with  whom,  as  with  most  fo- 
reigners, parental  authority  was  sacred. 

"  Lady  Greville  is  only  just  arrived  in  Paris," 
said  Massingberd,  in  explanation. 

"  Une  fimme  presentable  f"  —  demanded  La 
Roche  Aymar. 

"  You  saw  her  last  night  at  Madame  de 
St   Pierre's." 

"  Dragonizing  that  pretty  Madame  de  Cob- 
ham,  who  seemed  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
her  dulness  and  her  diamonds  i™ — 

"  Precisely." 

"  file  fimme  ckarmante, — <Pun  ton  parfaite- 
meiitcomme  ilfmit!n — replied  La  Roche  Aymar, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  St,  James's  Street 
dandy,  unaccustomed  to  consider  a  woman  a 
human  being,  after  forty ;  or  to  imagine  that  the 
word  cltarmante  could  be  applied  to  appropri- 
ateness of  dress  and  deportment,  as  well  as  to 
the  attractions  of  youth  and  beauty. 
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as  a  mystification, — "  do  you  really  imagine  that 
Greville  is  attracted  to  the  Rue  St  Dominique 
by  the  black  eyes  of  Eugenie  de  Nangis  ?* — 

"  I  imagine  that  he  is  invited  there  out  of 
deference  to  his  forty  thousand  a  year.  Un 
million  de  rentes,  mon  cher,  ne  nuit  d  rien. 
Greville  is  completely  at  home  among  them. 
You  talk  of  his  being  received  in  this  house  as 
V enfant  de  la  maison ;  he  is  fifty  times  more 
cordially  welcomed  by  old  Rostanges  and  his 
wifeP' 

Albert  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile.  He 
resolved  to  inflict  upon  Fred  Massingberd,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  stupidity,  the  narrative  of 
the  burning  of  the  Chateau  de  Grangeneuve,  so 
often  recounted  to  him  by  the  Marquis.  But 
Fred  stopped  him  in  the  outset. 

"  My  dear  fellow, — I  know  all  that ! — I  was 
there  ! — I  was  the  first  person  who  discovered 
the  fire.  But  they  never  invite  me  to  dinner — 
they  don't  ask  me  to  accompany  them  into  Nor- 
mandy r — 

"Did  you  venture  up  a  rickety  ladder,  pray, 
to  snatch  the  poor  asthmatic  Marquis  out  of  the 
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flames  ?"  inquired  Albert,  smiling  at  his  irrita-  — 
tion. 

"  Not  I ! — I  hope  I  am  not  such  an  ass! 

But  rely  upon  it,  that  if  I  had,  it  would  haves 
been  long  enough  before  they  attempted  to  en**-j 
tangle  me  in  an  engagement  with  Mademoiselles 
de  Nangis." 

"  I  suspect,  however,  that  your  fortunes  ares 
far  better  assorted  with  hers,  than  those  of  yoiraj 
friend,"  observed  Albert,  unable  to  suppose  as 
marriage  formed  on  any  other  basis  than  parity^ 
of  means.  "Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  has  not*  4 
more  than  five-and-twenty  thousand  francs  in— j 
come,  which  is,  I  think,  somewhat  about  wha^J 
you  told  me  your  father  allowed  you,— a^B 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year." 

Again  Fred  Massingberd,  unable  to  confirm,^ 
saw  fit  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  interrogation. 
He  was  surprised,  however,  to  find  the  black- 
eyed  damsel  in  question  so  well  endowed.  Un- 
accustomed to  the  equal  distribution  of  fortunes 
in  French  families,  he  had  expected  that  five 
or  ten  thousand  pounds  formed  the  utmost  of 
her  dowry.     For  a  moment,  he  began  to  ask 
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himself  whether  she  might  not  be  worthy  his 
own  consideration. 

*'  Lady  Greville  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  rather  than  consent  to  her  son's  marriage 
with  a  foreigner,"  said  he,  by  way  of  dispatching 
an  intimation  through  La  Roche  Aymar  to  the 
Rostanges  family ;  "  and  she  has  at  present 
unqualified  power  over  his  fortunes.  Shemight 
make  him  a  ward  in  Chancery, — she  might 
curtail  his  allowance, — she  might " 

"  She  might  satisfy  herself,  had  she  honoured 
the  ambassadress  with  her  company,"  inter- 
rupted Albert, — drawing  Massingberd  into  the 
gardens,  and  pointing  out  the  object  of  their 
discussion  seated  under  theoverhangingbranches 
of  a  beautiful  hawthorn,  by  the  side  of  Madame 
de  Rostanges, — "  that  her  son  is  at  present  in  no 
very  great  peril  of  holy  matrimony." 

Blushing  for  the  morality  of  his  previous 
inferences  Fred  Massingberd  affected  to  laugh 
off  the  affair  as  a  jest.  He  was  really  ashamed  of 
his  credulity ;  but  in  spite  of  his  own  deeply  in- 
grained rouerie,  there  was  something  in  the 
almost  feminine  purity  of  Greville's  character, 
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which  had  hitherto  prevented  his  attributing  to 
the  attractions  of  the  married  sister,  the  devoue- 
ment  of  his  friend. 

"  When  are  we  likely  to  hear  news  of  break- 
fast?"— said  Albert,  addressing  the  Comte  de 
St.  Sevron,  who  was  also  intently  watching  the 
tfite-a-tete  between  Greville  and  Madame  de 
Rostanges. 

"Not  yet,  I  trust  I — The  day  is  so  charming, 
that  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  quit  this  exquisite 
peloupe  for  a  stuffy  saUe  d  wianyer,— even  at  the 
invitation  of  a  suprime  de  volaille  /" — replied  the 
Count, —  one  of  the  mast  polished  epicureans 
of  the  Carl  is t  set. 

"  But  one  can  enjoy  nothing  in  the  midst 
of  this  cohue  /"—drawled  Massingberd,  glancing 
contemptuously  towards  a  group  of  singularly 
beautiful  but  singularly  ill-dressed  English  girls, 
of  whom  he  dreaded  being  supposed  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

€i  Pardon  me, — the  cohue  itself  charms  me  !* 
interposed  the  cool  St.  Sevron,  who  held  in  ab- 
horrence the  slang  and  affectation  of  the  would- 
be  fine  young  English  gentleman.     "  I  adore 
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new  faces,  particularly  when  so  lovely  as  those 
we  look  on." 

"  But  what  a  different  set  of  people  one  saw 
last  night  at  Madame  de  St.  Pierre's  1" — per- 
sisted Fred,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  Different  indeed !  But  as  Madame  de  St. 
Pierre's  salle  de  bed  contained  only  those  whom 
I  have  met  in  every  salle  de  bal  since  January, 
it  is  a  relief  to  see  something  new." 

€t  I  should  have  thought  that  there  were  per- 
sons here,  however,  my  dear  Count,"  said  La 
Roche  Aymar,  joining  in  the  conversation,  and 
looking  towards  the  pretty  but  vulgar  wife  of 
one  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  "  with  whom  you 
were  not  particularly  pleased  to  find  yourself  in 
contact." 

"  Man  cher  Albert ! — for  what  do  vou  take 
me?" — replied  the  philosophical  St.  Sevron.  "  I 
may  oppose  a  man  in  the  Chamber,  or  object  to 
receive  him  at  my  table,  whom  I  am  as  well 
content  to  meet  at  an  assembly,  especially  a 
diplomatic  one,  (which  is  scarcely  accountable 
for  its  constituents,)  as  if  walking  on  the  Boule- 
varts  or  in  the/byer  of  the  opera." 

vol.  1.  m 
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"  Still  I  confess  I  have  no  tasle  for  running 
my  head  against  persons  whose  names  are  so  unsa- 
tisfactorily known  to  me  in  their  public  capa- 
city," resumed  La  Roche  Aymar. 

"  Or  against  the  ill-bred  noisy  clique  of  the 
Cliaussee  d'Antin,"  added  Fred  Massinglterd, 
directing  his  sneers  against  a  group  of  very 
pretty  women  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  costume. 
"  /  oila,  je  cruis,  ia  compagnie  des  liomu-s." 

"  Fie  on  such  sweeping  clauses  1" — interrupted 
St.  Sevron.  "  Nothing  so  unfair  as  to  attempt 
to  damn  by  an  epithet,  or  so  absurd  as  to  classify 
men  or  women, as  you  would  vegetables  or  fossils. 
Of  those  to  whom  Monsieur  de  Masanbert  is 
alluding,  no  two  are  the  least  alike  in  character 
or  pursuits.  L'esjirit  de  coterie  engendered  by 
our  weekly  receptions,  naturally  produces  inti- 
macy and  similarity  of  dress  and  manners,  among 
persons  frequently  re-united.  But  it  is  cruel 
to  opprobrinte  them  with  a  collective  name, 
which  is  sure  to  render  the  class  thus  distin- 
guished unpopular  and  ridiculous." 

"  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  you  of  lionism, 
mon  clter  St.  Sewon}" — cried  Albert  de  La  f 
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Aymar,  apprehensive  that  the  English  dandy 
might  fancy  himself  preached  at.  "  With  whom 
are  you  accouple,  pray  ? — Is  your  lionne  a  smoker 
of  cigars  or  papelitos  ? — Does  she  sup  au  cabaret 
with  you,  or  only  dine? — Do  you  pass  your 
evenings  with  her  at  the  concert  of  the  Chalet, 
or  stick  to  the  publicity  of  Franconi's  ?" — 

"  Depend  upon  it,  he  sticks  at  nothing !" 
cried  Massingberd,  delighted  at  this  mystification 
of  the  man  he  wanted  courage  to  attack. 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  observed 
St.  Sevron,  in  his  former  dry  tone.  "  The  only 
woman  in  Paris  for  whose  bright  eyes  I  feel 
disposed  to  play  the  fool,  has  never  been  pro- 
moted even  by  the  most  mischievous  of  the  silly 
old  women  by  whom  such  scandals  are  easily 
concocted,  to  the  distinction  of  being  a  lionne. 
The  sole  fault  of  which  I  ever  heard  her  accused, 
and  that  but  recently,  (Monsieur  de  Maeanbert 
daignera  me  pardormer  /— )  is  that  of  a  too  par- 
tial Anglomania.* 

"  Madame  de  Rostanges  for  a  thousand, — " 
cried  Fred  and  La  Roche  Aymar  at  the  same 
moment.       But    all    further    observation   was 
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checked  on  perceiving  iliai  their  exclamation 
hud  caught  tlie  ear  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis; 
who,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  hrother-in-law, 
with  her  dark  eyes  full  of  mournful  earnestness, 
stood  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  scene. 

At  that  moment,  the  well-known  national  air, 
which  forms  for  many  the  chef  d'auvrc  of  die 


■  i  beel  ...I..U  England! 


resounded  on  the  lawn.  Every  OM  begai 
stand  y  to  hurry  through  the  conservatories 
towards  the  gallery;  where,  amid  embowering 
orange-trees,  was  served  a  magnificent  banquet. 

"  Let  us  wait  for  Sophie  I"  laid  MmliwatolBi 
de  Nangis,  detaining  the  Marquis,  while  Albeit 
llie  Parisian  Lucullus,  and   Fred  the   Epicurus 
of  St.  James's   Street,  pressed  past  them, 
more  eagerness  than  gallantry,  to  the  feast. 

"  No,  no  I — Lord  Greville  will  take  the 
care  of  her;  she  is  safe  and  happy  with  G 
villi- !"  replied  Monsieur  de   RottaDgtS, 
her  on, — "  DrpMrmu  nuus,  or  I  cannot 
my  dear  Eugenie,  for  finding  you  a  place, 


runis 
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Monsieur  de  St.  Sevron,  however,  remained 
stationary,  till  the  pink  hawthorn  tree  yielded  up 
the  occupants  of  the  bench  almost  hidden  under 
its  drooping  branches;  and  when,  by  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Greville,  a  small  table  was  appor- 
tioned to  Madame  de  Rostanges  in  a  nook 
surrounded  by  orange  trees,  the  Count  gliding 
silently  in,  possessed  himself  of  a  vacant  place 
by  her  side. 

"  Ou  il  y  a  manger  pour  deux,  il  y  a  manger 
pour  trois  f" — said  he,  quietly  unfolding  his 
napkin.  "  I  congratulate  myself,  chere  Marquise, 
on  the  chance  which  has  procured  me  a  position 
so  envied. — Dieu  I  que  nous  sommes  bien  id  ! — 
Monsieur  de  Grevile  !  they  are  inquiring  whe- 
ther you  take  soup." — 


CHAPTER  X. 


La  socilte  est  composes  de  deux  classes 
plus  de  diners  que  d*app£tit,  et  ceux  qui  ont 
que  de  diners.     II  s'agit  de  la  premiere. 

L'Abbi 


It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  th 
the  world)  a  man  of  the  Parisian  wo 
the  Comte  Tristan  de  St.  Sevron, 
made  so  open  a  demonstration  in  f 
Marquise  de  Rostanges,  had  his  sent 
of  the  nature  inferred  by  Massingl 
com  nan  ion. 
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spiring  him  with  honest  satisfaction  when  he 
found  that  his  presence,  instead  of  being  re- 
sented by  the  Marchioness,  was  hailed  as  an 
acquisition. 

St.  S6vron,  though  an  epicurean  in  his  philo- 
sophy, was  a  man  of  the  nicest  honour  and  most 
amiable  disposition.  Clever,  caustic,  but  re- 
straining his  sallies  by  the  tact  of  sound  good 
sense,  it  had  long  been  his  ambition  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  the  charming  sister-in-law  of  his 
friend  and  country  neighbour  the  Marquis  de 
Rostanges.  But  Eugenie  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  his  suit, — no  indication  of  relenting  in 
his  favour.  Rostanges  could  make  nothing  of 
the  affair.  He,  who  at  sixty  years  of  age  was 
happy  in  the  affections  of  a  wife  of  twenty,  could 
scarcely  credit  the  assertion  of  St.  Sevron  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  at  seventeen,  consi- 
dered a  man  of  forty  too  old  for  her.  But  he 
was  forced  to  admit  that  he  foresaw  no  chance 
of  a  change  in  her  decision  against  his  friend. 

But  although  thus  baffled  in  his  purpose, 
St.  Sevron  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  attach- 
ment.     He    loved    the    beautiful    and    gifted 


iVingis  to  excite  anxiety  on  her 
her  charms  and  talents  to  commi 
He   feared    that   her  destiny  m 
stormy  one.     He  foresaw  that  sh 
to  be  happy ;  and  though  his  ha 
matter  of  avowed  indifference  t 
that,  whatever  the  fortunes  of  E 
if  affianced  to  another, — even  if  t 
other, — she  must  still  remain  an  c 
mount  interest  to  himself. 

His  intimacy  with  the  family  fc 
abled  him  to  attain  some  insight 
gagements.  At  Les  Etangs,  he  wt 
the  summer  a  welcome  guest, — in 
frequented  the  same  society ;  and 
journey  to  Italy  was  an  unexpec 
had  the  happiness  of  welcoming  i 
free,  and  beautiful  *nA  *»«»%♦:—-•- 
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Hotel  de  Rostanges,  was  there  as  the  accepted 
lover  of  Eugenie,  excited  his  serious  alarm. 
But  even  love  could  not  blind  the  clear  percep- 
tions of  St.  Sevron.  He  soon  discerned  the 
truth ;  and  the  truth  inflicted  almost  as  much 
pain  as  his  original  supposition,  for  he  saw  in  it 
a  source  of  shame  and  disquietude  for  her  he 
loved.  The  happiness  of  Eugenie  was  bound 
up  in  the  well-being  of  her  sister  ;  and  he  con* 
sequently  beheld  in  the  attentions  of  the  hand- 
some young  English  lord  all  that  was  most 
to  be  dreaded  for  the  peace  of  the  family. 

Such  was  St.  S6vron's  motive  for  affecting  a 
tender  interest  for  the  fair  Sophie,  in  presence 
of  those  who,  he  knew,  would  not  venture  to 
breathe  dishonouring  rumours  concerning  a 
woman  distinguished  by  his  affection.  Familiar, 
too  familiar,  with  the  habits  of  the  loungers 
of  the  clubs,  he  dreaded  lest  they  should  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  coupling  together  the  names 
of  Greville  and  Madame  de  Rostanges.  He 
knew  that  a  stain  of  this  description  once 
incurred,  is  never  effaced  ;  and  that  the  scandal 
could  not  fail  to  reach  in  time  the  ears  of  the 

m  3 
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llllll  J i  tliujuti  vi    an  x^ij^ii^iiiutiii,   »» i. 

sav  a  syllable  against  a  woman  deai 
high  in  authority  as  myself  among  t 
of  dandyism  !" — was  his  secret  reflec 
the  scene  upon  the  lawn.  "  I  must  r 
this  young  fellow  from  pursuing  his 
over  the  good  and  guileless  Soph 
idlers  here  from  noticing  his  indis 
tion."  And  with  this  view,  he  took  tl 
seat  by  her  side. 

"  Where  have  my  sister  and 
placed  themselves?9'  was  Madame  dc 
first  inquiry  of  St  S6vron,  whose 
Eugenie,  and  friendship  with  h 
seemed  to  place  him  almost  on  th 
relation.  "I  lost  sight  of  them 
we  entered  the  gardens." 

"  They  did  not  lose  sight  of  you, 
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"  Then  why  not  wait  and  accompany  us  in  to 
breakfast  ? — I  am  convinced  they  have  not  found 
so  eligible  a  place  as  this  !" — cried  Madame  de 
Rostanges. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  is  with  Madame 
de  St.  Pierre,  and  Rostanges  at  no  great  dis- 
tance," replied  the  Count,  addressing  this  piece 
of  information  ostensibly  to  the  lady,  in  reality 
to  Lord  Greville.  "  But  since  they  have  de- 
serted us,  let  us  forget  them !  and  drown  our 
sense  of  ill-usage  in  a  glass  of  sherry/' — he 
continued,  now  pointedly  addressing  the  Earl. 
"  Here,  in  the  head-quarters  of  Anglicism,  one 
may  venture  on  such  a  potation." 

Lord  Greville  could  not  refuse.  But  he 
bowed  with  a  countenance  worthy  of  Sir  James 
Cobham  ;  nor  was  it  till  nearly  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  that  St.  Sevron's  easy  flow  of  conver- 
sation, called  forth  into  unusual  vivacity  by  the 
unfeigned  pleasure  taken  by  Madame  de  Ros- 
tanges in  his  society,  succeeded  in  conquering 
his  ill-humour. 

"  I  entreat  you,  do  not  believe  half  that 
Monsieur  de  St.    Sevron   will   tell  you   about 
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us I"  cried  she,  addressing  Greville,  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  Count's  ironical  sallies  against  the 
Faubourg.  "  He  is  always  devising  treasons 
against  the  fair  fame  of  the  society  of  Paris." 

"  Pardon  me, — I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  society  of  Paris," — replied  St.  S6vron, 
gravely.  "  The  only  fault  I  find  with  it  is  that 
it  does  not  sufficiently  respect  itself.  Free  trade 
is  a  fine  thing ;  but  we  really  sell  ourselves  too 
cheap.  No  people  on  earth  are  to  be  had  on 
such  easy  terms." 

a  Yet  the  other  day  you  were  protesting  that, 
since  the  Madeleine  seemed  so  much  to  seek  in 
a  divinity  for  its  shrines,  (having  been  succes- 
sively destined  to  become  an  opera-house, — a 
temple  of  glory, — and  a  Christian  church,)  we 
could  not  do  better  than  dedicate  it  to  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf, — the  reigning  idol  of 
the  nation." 

"  I  think  so  still,  my  dear  Marquise, — I 
think  so  still !"— cried  St.  S6vron.  "  Even  you, 
by  right  of  sex  an  opponent  of  all  rational 
propositions,  will  allow  that  gold  rules  the  court, 
the  camp,  the  grove,  from  one  end  of  our  city 
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to  the  other.  Ask  yourself,  for  instance, — and 
to  yourself  at  least  be  candid  in  reply, — to 
whom  the  lowest  of  Madame  de  St.  Pierre's 
curtsies  were  last  night  addressed  ! — To  names 
renowned  in  history, — to  names  illustrated  by 
living  talent,  or  eminent  merit  ? — No,  no ! — The 
place  of  honour  is  assigned  among  us  to  wealthy 
foreigners, — to  people  who  have  bought  their 
way  into  our  society, — whose  fortunes  like 
mushrooms,  sprang  from  the  dirtiest  origin, — 
and  whose " 

"  You  forget  that  you  are  talking  in  presence 
of  a  wealthy  foreigner," — interrupted  Madame 
de  Rostanges,  blushing  deeply. 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  for  howbeit  unskilled  in 
English  history,  ancient  or  modern,  I  know  just 
enough  to  class  Lord  Greville  among  those 
illustrated  by  the  records  of  past  centuries  as 
well  as  by  merits  of  his  own,"  said  St.  S6vron, 
courteously.  "  Moreover,  lady  fair,  your  evasion 
shews  consciousness  of  guilt.  You  know  full 
well  that  I  allude  only  to  those  resident 
foreigners,  who  dazzle  us  with  their  fifites  and 
tyrannize  over  us  by  their  impertinence." 
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"I  admit  that  well-directed  hosp -***% 
(admire  the  cunning  of  the  phrase!)  E-^5  not 
without  its  influence  among  us,"  replie*^-*  ^ 
Marquise;  "  especially  if  exercised  by  f^reiiy 
women,  or  men  of  gentlemanly  address.  ^ut 

let  no  foreign  adventurer  thence  imply  ttuv^E  we 
are  to  be  purchased  by  gold  by  itself,  ^gold* 
Mere  money  will  not  suffice." — 

"  It  must  be  of  a  different  complexion  ^Vom 
any  I  have  seen  offered  as  a  bribe  to  the  cM^*°Tm 
keepers  of  la  bonne  campagnie,  if  it  meet  •%*Kn 
rejection !"— cried  Monsieur  de  St.  Sevrr"'^>D« 
"  Perhaps  we  are  right.  We  are  a  nation  in 
modest  circumstances.  Paris  has  too  much  gi  *+ 
ing  and  or  moulu,  and  too  many  fine  ladies, 
admit  of  the  cultivation  of  Spartan  virtue.*1 

"  The  black  broth  would  scarcely,  I  fear, 


down  after  this  excellent  potage  d  la  Heinef*  ^ 
observed  Lord  Greville. 

"  Let  the  world  swallow  its  potage  a  la  ifetne,     *-  „ 
and  welcome,"  cried  St.  Sevron  ; — "  nay,  let  it 
say  grace  afterwards  to  its  divinity,  the  golden 
calf, — but  not  pretend  meanwhile  to  maintain  a 
purer  worship  P — 
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"  Hypocrisy  is  said  to  be  the  homage  rendered 
by  vice  to  virtue,"  persisted  Greville,  amused  by 
his  earnestness. 

"  Like  other  tribute  money,  then,  it  should 
bear  the  image  and  superscription  of  its  Caesar  P 
— -cried  St.  Sevron.    '« Admire,  I  beseech  you, 
the  outcry  raised  among  us  against  the  absence 
of  blood  and  birth,  in  persons  recently  raised  to 
public  distinction  by  their  energy  and  talent ; 
(I  may  differ  from  them  in   principle,  but   I 
admit  their  energy  and  talent;)  while  in  these 
foreign  mittwrmaires,  whose  sole  merit  consists 
in  their  credit  with   Rothschild,  the  self-same 
sins  of  pedigree,  nay,  blemishes  still  more  flagrant, 
are  boldly  winked  at  l" — 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  qu'il  cassait  les  vitres  a 
tout  le  monde  ?"— cried  Madame  de  Rostanges. 
"  To  look  at  Monsieur  de  St.  Sevron,  who 
would  imagine  that  his  quiet  manners  and  petite 
voixflutee  were  conveying  such  bitter  truths !" 

"  '  La  raison,  avec  son  petit  filet  de  voix  !9  " 
said  Lord  Greville,  quoting  from  Moli£re. 
u  Monsieur  de  St.  Sevron  would  find  very 
different  grounds  for  his  diatribes  in  my  own 
country.     We  English,  though  reviled  by  the 
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Continent  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 

to  the  Americans,  the  most  infatuated  worship- 

pers  on  earth  of  rank  and  titles." 

*  I  have  heard  you  taxed  with  love  of  titu- 
larity,"  answered   the  Count,   pleased   to   find 
him  relaxing  in  his  reserve.  "  But  I  never 
you  accused  of  selling  your  good  word  for 
pieces  of  silver." 

"  Because  money  is  a  drug  among  us,"  r 
die  Earl.  "  Higher  importance  is  attachi 
aristocratic  distinction." 

"  Perhaps  because  aristocratic  distinction  is 
conceded  by  your  government  to  the  claims  of 
merit,"  said  St.  Sevron,  courteously.  "  Your 
legists,  your  statesmen,  your  warriors, — " 

"  Are  ennobled  it  is  true, — hut  it  is  only  in 
their  posterity  their  ennoblement  is  honoured," 


I 


i    find 

: 
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netl  Greville.    "  It  reflects  little  credit  ui 


["■hi 


our  ii;itii_ni:il  feeling,  that  a  man  of  humble  origin 
attaining  chivalric  distinctions,  is  pursued  his 
whole  life  long  with  covert  insults;  while  his 
children,  devoid  perhaps  of  all  that  raised  him 
to  the  peerage,  are  in  the  next  generation  hailed 
as  of  noble  birth." 

"  Well)  well ! — Kochefoucault  swears  thai  » 
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derive  comfort  from  the  misfortunes  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  I  own  it  affords  me  consolation  to 
hear  of  their  follies  1"  cried  St.  S£vron.  <c  I  had 
thought  you  a  wiser  people,  my  dear  lord.  I 
fancied  that  Bacon  yesterday,  and  Brougham 
to-day—" 

€t  Brougham  ?"  interrupted  Greville,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Lyndhurst  then,  if  you  like  it  better.  By 
your  adoption  in  the  Faubourg,  I  infer  you  to 
be  a  Conservative  ?* — 

"  A  Whig,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  last  century,  which  implies  a  Tory  in  the 
parlance  of  the  present,"  replied  Lord  Greville. 
"  I  have,  however,  at  present,  no  right  to  call 
myself  anything.  Deeds,  not  words,  constitute 
the  politician ;  and  I  have  not  yet  claimed  an 
existence  for  myself  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment" 

The  Comte  de  St.  Sevron,  accustomed  to 
the  proscription  which  closes  the  French  chamber 
against  the  political  aspirant  till  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  to  the  national  jactancy  which  renders  the 
embryo  Sullys  and  Colberts  awaiting  their  ad- 


*fc  in  our  country,  ne  replied,  "  \ 
than  deeds,  seem  to  constitute  tl 
You  will  hear  us  talk  codes,  protoc 
from  the  throne, — we  are  never  sil 
till  our  opinion  is  asked  by  the  cc 
one  of  us  but  knows  everything  !— 
der,  (who  stands  wondering  at  your 
my  prose,)  because  admitted  into 
stables  of  the  prince  royal,  affects 
you  with  the  most  secret  mysteries 
cabinet — comme  si  on  connaissait  Uf 
avoir  visits  Us  latrines  ! — While  our 
Aymar,  because  he  reads  the  Cha 
himself  intitled  to  accuse  of  crime 
galleys,  a  minister  who,  if  a  villani 
and  vulgar  fellow,  is  a  highly  ami 
man  whose  kindness  of  heart  equal 
ness  of  his  head." 
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office  of  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  to  lead  you  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne." 

"  That  would  scarcely  demonstrate  my  libe- 
ralism !"  cried  St.  Sevron,  laughing.  "  I  look 
upon  Louis  Philippe  as  the  leading  conservative 
of  Europe.  Louis  Philippe,  if  not  my  lawful 
sovereign,  is  at  least  the  head  of  my  party. 
It  seems  the  property  of  a  gilded  fauteuil 
overhung  by  a  regal  canopy,  to  communicate 
the  true  monarchical  feeling.  As  the  tripod 
inspired  the  Pythoness,  the  throne  inspires 
autoerotism.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  constitu- 
tional governments !  The  English,  (as  one  of 
our  wise  ones  says,)  the  English  are  the  only 
people  under  the  sun  who  have  discovered  the 
art  of  limiting  the  powers  of  a  man  whose  face 
figures  upon  half-a-crown — " 

"  And  consequently,  under  a  whole  one," 
added  Madame  de  Rostanges,  laughing. 

"  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  Louis  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  a  liberal,  as  that  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  France,  has  become  a  con- 
servative," observed   Lord   Greville.     "  Expe- 
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rience,  which  enlightens  individuals,  is  said  to 
darken  the  minds  of  princes;  but  as  kings, 
like  the  engine-drivers  on  a  railway,  are  the 
first  to  suffer  by  any  rash  acceleration  of  speed, 
— we  cannot  wonder  that  they  look  anxiously 
to  the  safety-valve." 

"  Moving  already  ?" — cried  the  Comte  de  Su 
Sevron  to  Madame  de  Rostanges.  "  I  fear  we 
have  frightened  you  away  by  the  gravity  of  our 
discussions  ?" — 

"  On  the  contrary,  you  have  almost  made  me 
overlook  the  fact  that  I  have  not  only  finished 
breakfast  these  five  minutes,  but  that  I  am  nearly 
the  last  lady  in  the  room  !"  she  replied,  peeping 
through  the  branches  of  the  orange  trees  to- 
wards the  gallery,  now  almost  exclusively  filled 
with  Englishmen,  lingering  over  their  wine 
after  the  French  cavaliers  had  hurried  towards 
the  dancing-room. 

Little  did  Sophie  conjecture,  as  she  inquired 
of  Lord  Greville  on  whose  arm  she  now  fol- 
lowed the  throng,  whether  he  did  not  find 
Monsieur  de  St.  Sevron  very  agreeable,  that 
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the  sole  object  of  his  cbattiness  at  table  was  to 
prevent  a  more  intimate  conversation  between 
herself  and  her  companion.  But  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. All  hope  of  such  an  enjoyment  was 
at  an  end.  Greville  had  already  noticed  with 
wonder,  the  familiarity  existing  between  French- 
women of  the  same  set, —  a  sort  of  girlish 
camaraderie  de  convent  which  would  be  held 
unmatronly  among  his  own  countrywomen. 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  and  Sidonie  de  Chau- 
lieu  might  have  been  excused,  he  thought,  for 
giggling  together  concerning  the  delinquencies 
of  their  mantuamakers  or  partners,  their  sad- 
dle-horses or  lapdogs.  But  Eugenie  and  her 
friend  were  still  subjected  to  the  demureness 
of  French  young  ladyism  ;  and  it  was  the 
Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre,  the  Comtesse  Jules  de 
la  Roche  Aymar,  and  others  of  the  lionne  tribe, 
who  now  crowded  round  Madame  de  Rostanges, 
besetting  her  with  idle  questions  or  stories  with- 
out an  end,  setting  at  nought  that  important 
branch  of  eloquence,  Vart  de  la  parenthise. 

"  What  an  exquisite  bouquet !"    cried  Ma- 
dame de  St.   Pierre,  suddenly  seizing  and  ex- 
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amining  the  nosegay  of  her  cousin,  as  they  all 
stood  together  at  the  extremity  of  the  lawn, 
over  which  the  shades  of  a  delicious  summer 
twilight  were  now  gathering.  "  Madame  Adde, 
I  perceive  I — Mais  depuis  quelque  temps  ma  cheYe 
tu  donnes  terriblement  dans  Its  gardenias  ? — Cette 
bonne  Madame  Adde  pretend  mime  que  tu  en  as 
fait  hausser  k  prix  courant  !n 

"  Yes, — Eugenie  and  I  are  passionately  fond 
of  them/'  replied  Madame  de  Rostanges. 

"  But  I  did  not  perceive  any  in  your  sister's 
bouquet  ?"— observed  the  provoking  Madame 
de  St.  Pierre. 

"  She  had  perhaps  removed  them,  knowing 
that  the  Marquis  dislikes  their  scent,"  replied 
Sophie,  who  had  not  noticed  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bouquets  presented  by  Lord 
Greville.  Yet  Greville,  who,  though  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Madame  de  la  Roche  Aymar 
heard  every  word  that  was  passing,  flattered 
himself  the  evasion  was  intentional,  and  that  a 
secret  understanding  existed  between  himself 
and  the  pure-minded  Sophie ! 

He  was  startled,  however,  to  perceive  that  his 
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attentions  had  excited  the  notice  of  Madame  de 

* 

St.  Pierre, — a  woman  who,  though  correct  in 
her  conduct,  or  perhaps,  under  cover  of  that 
very  virtue,  permitted  herself  unlimited  licence 
of  speech.  Greville  felt  assured  that  the  young 
Duchesse  would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of 
opening  upon  her  gentler  cousin  a  battery  of 
raillery,  in  return  for  the  remonstrances  of 
Madame  de  Rostanges  touching  her  own  wild 
feats  of  smoking  cigars  in  the  Bois  de  B6ulogne, 
winning  wagers  of  Albert  de  la  Roche  Aymar 
by  leaping  its  fences,  and  other  extravagances 
of  a  similar  kind. 

lie  felt  that  he  must  keep  watch  over  himself. 
His  dearest  hopes  would  be  frustrated  if  any 
imprudence  on  his  own  part,  any  ill-nature  on 
that  of  the  world,  should  interfere  with  his  visit 
to  Normandy.  At  present,  the  invitation  had 
not  been  so  seriously  given  by  the  Marquis  as 
to  constitute  an  engagement.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  instead  of  lingering  by  the  side  of 
Madame  de  Rostanges  through  the  evening,  to 
bestow  his  attentions  elsewhere. 

But  in  what  quarter  ? — With  all  others  than 
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Eugenie  and  her  sister,  his  habitual  shyness  still 
prevailed.  He  had  been  at  no  pains  to  extend 
his  intimacies  in  Paris.  The  vivacity  of  let 
lionnes  overpowered, — the  affectation  of  let  lions 
disgusted  him.  In  the  one  besetting  interest, 
all  others  had  been  neglected.  The  stars  of  the 
diplomatic  galaxy  shone  in  vain  before  him ; — 
the  official  authorities  stood  conversing  in  groups 
which  he  had  no  sanction  to  join.  He  had 
sought  introductions  to  no  one ;  beguiled  by  the 
charm  of  female  society  into  sauntering  away 
his  hours  in  a  city  wherein  are  concentrated 
such  active  impulses  of  human  intelligence. 

"  Here  comes  your  Mephistopheles  !" — whis- 
pered Monsieur  de  St.  Sevron,  beside  whom  he 
found  himself  standing  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
now  lighted  up  for  the  evening,  and  crowded 
with  dancers. 

u  My  Mephistopheles  ?" —  reiterated  Lord 
Greville,  looking  inquiringly  round,  as  if  for 
an  explanation. 

"  You  need  not  glance  so  suspiciously  towards 
poor  Esperance!"  cried  the  Count,  laughing. 
"  Do  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  fancying 
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that  the  tempter  of  our  times  must  needs  be  old. 
Had  Mephistophiles  really  worn  the  impish  coun- 
tenance assigned  him  by  the  piquant  burin  of 
Retsch,  do  you  think  a  clever  fellow  like  Faust 
would  have  fallen  into  his  toils  ? — No,  no ! — the 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  of  the  old  fable  is  still 
the  most  fatal  of  all  loupgaroux ;  and  the  devil 
of  to-day  is  consequently  a  devilish  good  fellow, 
— his  hairy  tail  coiled  up  under  a  coat  made  by 
Blin,  and  his  cloven  feet  concealed  in  pumps 
resplendent  with  patent  varnish. — Le  voild  /" — 
he  continued,  pointing  to  Fred  Massingberd, 
who  was  just  then  approaching,  with  Lady 
Cobham  on  his  arm. — "  As  I  told  you,  here 
comes  your  Mephistophiles  !w — 

"  And  my  Margaret  1" — inquired  Lord  Gre- 
ville,  with  a  smile. — 

aI  am  not  so  sure,"  replied  St.  S6vron. — 
"  She  looks,  however,  innocent  enough  to  be  a 
temptress !" 

"  Innocent,  indeed  !"  —  murmured  Greville, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he  recalled  to  mind 
the  inanity  of  poor  Julia's   conversation.     At 
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that  moment,  nevertheless,  he  felt  her  arrival 
be  a  relief. 

"  I  understood  that,   on   account   of  y< 
journey,  you  had  renounced  all   thoughts 
coming  here  ?"  said  Greville,  hastening  foi 
to  accost  her. 

"  We  do  not  go  to-morrow.  There  was 
mistake  about  the  passport ;  and  Sir  James 
ceived    that    under   such    circumstances,  am 

absence  from  the  fete  of  our  Ambassador  mi 
be  considered  extraordinary.     It  was  too 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  to  come  to         tb 
breakfast.     Lady  Greville,  indeed,  tried  to 
suade  us  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to 
to  the  ball ;  and  I  am  so  tired  with  the  p^^le 
sures  of  last  night,  and  the  plague  of  sij^l 
seeing  of  this  morning,  as  to  be  quite  of       ' 
opinion.     I  told  Sir  James  so, — but  he  wi 
insist  upon  my  coming !" 

Recollecting  his  contradictions  of  the 
ing,  Lord  Greville  could  readily  understand 
arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  ol 
country  baronet. 
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"  Cobham  accompanied  you,  at  least  ?' — he 
inquired,  with  an  air  of  becoming  interest. 

"  Accompanied  her  ?" — cried  Massingberd, 
with  a  look  of  pity.  "  I  should  think  so ! — Pray 
when  did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of  English  turtles 
fly  fifty  yards  apart  ? — Luckily  for  their  repu- 
tation, however,  I  was  near  the  door  when  they 
entered;  and  undertook  the  task  de  conduire 
Madame  into  the  ball-room.  And  now,  I  wish 
to  heavens  you  would  let  me  make  her  over  to 
you,  Grev,  my  boy ! — I  saw  whist  tables  in  the 
small  drawing-room,  as  we  passed  through  ;  and 
as  you  are  not  a  dancing  man,  — " 

u  No  need,  surely,  of  an  apology  !"  cried 
Greville,  gallantly  offering  his  arm  to  Julia,  who 
accepted  it  with  smiling  apathy ;  and  it  was  no 
small  satisfaction  to  find  occupation  as  the  cava- 
lier of  a  fair  one  for  whose  entertainment  it  was 
unnecessary  to  exercise  any  excess  of  intellec- 
tual effort. 

Lord  Greville  commenced  his  duties  in  the 
truly  English  fashion  of  disturbing  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  ball-room,  by  conducting 
Lady  Cobham   through  the  crowd  of  dancers 
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from  one  extremity  of  the  gallery  to  the 
as  if  in  search  of  a  seat;  but  in  reality,  tr. 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  staring  and 
stared  at.  Great  indeed  was  the  adm 
she  excited. 

Poor  Julia,  however,  was  in  no  mood 
preciate  her  triumph.  She  had  been  scol< 
the  morning  by  her  husband,  and  harass 
the  evening  by  her  nurses ;  receiving  hint 
the  one  that  she  was  an  indifferent  wil 
from  the  other  that  she  was  an  indi 
mother ;  and  while  the  tribe  of  Ebsvi 
Macmichaels,  and  other  English  misses,  tl 
her  a  very  happy  woman  to  be  Lady  Cc 
to  possess  such  quantities  of  diamonds,  a 
escort  of  a  handsome  young  lord,  Julu 
sidered  herself  only  so  far  fortunate  th 
headache  and  heartache  did  not  relieve 
selves  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  I  am  sadly  afraid  Lord  Greville  is  a 
ful  flirt!" — whispered  one  of  the  elderly  s] 
daughters  of  the  Marquis  of  Droneham, 
Maria   Dronely,   to  her  sister  Lady  Ja 
they  sat  partnerless,  primly  intent    upo 
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ball.  "  We  roust  be  careful  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  to  his  mother ;  but  I  watched  him 
hid  all  dinner-time  in  a  corner  among  the 
orange  trees,  with  a  very  pretty  Frenchwoman, 
(who,  no  doubt,  was  like  all  Frenchwomen,  no 
better  than  she  should  be.)  And  now,  just 
look  at  him,  whispering  to  Lady  Cobham ! — I 
don't  say  that  there  is  any  positive  harm  in 
Lady  Cobham,  but  she  is  a  very  giddy  young 
person !" 

"  Giddy,  indeed !"  —  retorted  Lady  Jane, 
shaking  her  head.  "  What  is  she  doing  here 
at  all  ? —  Lady  Greville  would  not  hear  of 
coming  ! — They  are  all  to  start  for  England  in 
the  morning,  and  are  to  make  only  a  day  on  the 
road/' 

"  A  day  on  the  road  ? — and  with  two  ailing 
children  ? — You  may  well  call  her.  giddy  P  re- 
torted Lady  Maria,  though  she  knew  that  poor 
Julia,  from  the  hour  of  her  marriage,  had  never 
exercised  a  choice  in  the  smallest  of  her  domestic 
arrangements.  "  There,  my  dear,  just  look  at 
them ! — Poor  Sir  James !" — 

"  How  shameful  of  that  young  coxcomb  of  a 
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Mr.  Massingberd,  not  to  take  better  care  of  his 
sister,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  Husbands  are  pro- 
verbially blind, — but  the  brother  must  see  what 
is  going  on." 

"  He  sees  nothing  but  his  cards,  my  dear ! — I 
left  him  just  now,  as  usual,  betting  away  at 
whist." 

"  I  declare  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they 
were  going  to  dance !"  whispered  Lady  Maria, 
as  if  announcing  an  act  of  the  greatest  turpitude. 
"Lady  Cobham,  with  her  young  family,  dan- 
cing ! — waltzing,  perhaps  ! — Good  heavens  ! — 
what  a  pity  that  Sir  James  Cobham  is  not  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  I" — 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  going  to  dance,"  ob- 
served Lady  Jane,  in  the  same  mysterious  whis- 
per, "  because  I  remember  that  at  Naples,  Lady 
Greville  wished  her  son  to  ask  me  at  that  last 
Accademia  ball,  and  he  excused  himself  as  not 
knowing  the  figures  of  a  quadrille." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  ! — Consider  what  he  has  been 
through  since,  poor  young  man ;  a  month  at 
Paris  with  that  libertine  Mr.  Massingberd. 
Depend  on  it  he  knows  how  to  waltz,  and  every 
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thing  else  that  is  bad,  by  this  time.     Lady  Gre- 
ville  is  likely  to  have  a  sad  time  of  it  F 

"  Well,  there  if  some  little  excuse  to  be  made 
for  him,"  sighed  Lady  Jane,  in  a  sentimental 
tone.  "  He  is  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room, 
the  handsomest  roan,  /  think,  I  ever  saw.  And, 
after  all,  young  men  will  be  young  men ! — " 

Considering  that,  in  their  own  case,  old 
women  chose  to  be  young  ones,  this  was  not  al- 
lowing much. 

"Surely,"  cried  Lady  Maria,  in  pretended 
consternation,  "  Surely,  my  dear,  that  is  Sir 
James  Cobham  peeping  in  through  the  conserva- 
tory door,  near  the  orchestra  ?" — 

"  To  be  sure  it  is, — and  with  a  face  as  black 
as  thunder !"  cried  her  sister.  "  I  sincerely  hope 
he  wont  happen  to  see  them.  Only  look  at 
them  now,— chatting  and  whispering  together 
with  the  utmost  unconcern." 

€t  Ah !  poor  young  creature  ! — I  feel  for  her 
parents,"  ejaculated  Lady  Maria.  "  Mrs.  Mas- 
singberd,  though  rather  tiresome,  is  an  excellent 
woman,  and  the  father  a  most  inoffensive  man. 
Do  you  see  Sir  James  Cobham  still,  my  dear 
Jane?" 
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"  No,  my  dear;  he  has  disappeared.  ] 
perhaps  coming  round  through  the  consen 
to  pounce  upon  them.  I  am  afraid  he 
hardly  get  through  that  phalanx  of  Fr 
women  at  the  upper  door.  How  stupid  it 
people  to  stand  encumbering  doorways  in 
sort  of  way. — Ah  !  there  he  is  again. — See 
he  is  trying  to  make  his  way !-  But  it  won 
— Nothing  so  disobliging  as  the  French,  1 
for  a  person  in  their  own  set. — The  lionm 
all  gossipping  together  in  a  mass,  you  see 
don't  pay  the  smallest  attention  to  Sir  « 
Cobham  !"— 

"  Who  would,  that  could  help  it!"  was  tl 
voluntary   rejoinder  of  Lady   Maria.     u 
very  hot  and  cross  he  looks. — Ah!  now 
scene  ! — He  has  got  into  the  room  at  last, 
what  has  become  of  his  wife  and   Lord 
ville?"— 

€t  They  must  have  glided  through  the  dai 
and  made  their  way  out  through  the  tl 
room  I"  cried  Lady  Jane.  €t  What  cunnir 
Sir  James  may  be  an  hour  now  without  disc 
ing  them  ! — There  are  so  many  ins  and 
and  short  cuts  in  this  bouse,  to  say  nothii 
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the  gardens,  that  I  defy  you  to  find  anybody 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  found." 

''  It  would  really  be  a  mercy  to  that  poor 
young  creature  if  we  were  to  give  him  a  hint 
which  way  she  is  gone !"  said  Lady  Maria,  in  a 
hypocritical  whine. 

"  It  certainly  would  be  the  best  thing  for  her. 
But  if  he  were  to  call  out  Lord  Greville, — think 
of  poor  dear  Lady  Greville  ! — At  all  events,  let 
us  follow,  and  see  the  end  of  it — What  a  shock- 
ing affair  !— Foreign  example,  eh?— See  the 
result  of  coming  abroad !" 

Thus  trivial  is  the  origin  of  half  the  idle 
scandals  current  in  society  ! — But  does  not  the 
arrow  conveying  danger  and  death  derive  its 
mischief  from  two  worthless  feathers  ? — 
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CHAPTER  XL 


II  y  a  dans  le  cerveau  des  feromes  une  case  de  moii 
dans  leur  cceur  un  fibre  de  plus  que  chez  les  homines. 

Champfoi 


On  the  following  day,  as  on  the  day  succ 
ing  any  fete  of  considerable  magnitude,  not 
was  talked  of  in  Paris  but  the  details  of  the 
quisite  dejeuner  of  Pambassadrice  d'Anglet 
All  those  who  were  present  protested,  am 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  admitted  on  i 
shewing,  that  never  had  there  been  an  enter 
ment  so  unexceptionable. 

"  Je  ne  sais  pas.  H  me  semble  qu'il  y  mam 
quelque  chose  /"  observed  Madame  Jules  d< 
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Roche  Aymar,  who  happened  to  form  one  of  a 
numerous  circle  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the 
affair,  in  the  salon  of  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges. 

"  And  what,  1  beseech  you?" — cried  her  hus- 
band. "  Que  diable  !  H  y  avait  des  petits  pots 
tant  qu'on  en  voulait ; — there  were  strawberries, 
pine-apples,  and — " 

"  II  me  semble  pourtant  qvtil  y  manquait  quel- 
que  chose  /" — persisted  Madame  Jules,  glancing 
at  Madame  de  Rostanges,  beside  whose  chair 
the  place  usually  occupied  by  Lord  Greville 
was  vacant. 

"  For  my  part,"  cried  Madame  de  St.  Pierre, 
"  I  never  spent  a  pleasanter  day.  My  yellow 
lilies  were  not  the  least  faded  when  I  returned 
home  at  night;  and  we  had  two  charming 
mazourks." 

"  Yes,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies,  I  can  tell  you !"  interrupted  the  old 
Princess  de  Chaulieu.  "  The  English  ladies 
declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  for  worlds  they 
would  not  dance  such  a  dance,  or  make  such 
an  exhibition ; — in  the  next  place,  that  none  of 
you  had  the  slightest  notion  of  a  mazourk,  and 
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were  making  sad  geese  of  yourselves; — and 
the  third  place,  that  they  had  never  seen  it 
fore,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  how  it  ougl 
be  danced. — Monsieur  de  Cerny  protests) 
say,  that  he  often  saw  it  performed  in  Englf 
— Ay,  I  dare  say, — on  the  stage, — but  notii 
ciety,  depend  upon  it !  I  spent, — pour  mespi 
— nearly  twenty  years  in  England. — I  mai 
there, — (still  pour  mes  pichis  !)  I  have  bee 
hundreds  of  balls  in  London.  At  the  Due 
of  Gordon's, — at  Devonshire  House,  in  the  { 
old  times  of  Devonshire  House, — and  I  can 
mise  you  that  there  was  no  mazourk  ! — Ree 
you  please;  reels  and  country-dances  wit 
end, — jogging  you  to  pieces,  like  fan 
daughters  trotting  to  market, — butnomazo 
There  was  the  boulangere  ! — I  dare  say,  b] 
way,  that  Monsieur  de  Cerny  mistook  the  bo\ 
gere  for  the  mazourk. — There  is  some  sligh 
semblance  between  them, — eh,  Sidonie  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,"  said  A) 
moiselle  de  Chaulieu,  who,  like  the  rest  oi 
world,  found  some  difficulty  in  following 
thread  of  her  mother's  rambling  discourses. 
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"  Never  mind,  my  dear.  You  are  better 
gaged  talking  to  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis.  Eu- 
genie, child,  when  do  yoo  set  off  far  Les  Etangs? 
I  shall  be  very  glad,  Man  enfant,  to  bear  that  you 
are  gone  to  Normandy. — Yoo  have  done  your- 
self no  good  in  Italy. — All  your  fine  bloom  is 
gone.  Yon  want  the  bracing  air  of  the  coast ; 
you  want  the  sea  breezes. — No  one  is  the  worse 
now  and  then  for  sea  breezes. — In  Madame  s 
time,  poor  soul,  I  accompanied  her  twice  to 
Dieppe;  and  should  not  mind  going  there  again, 
particularly  as  it  might  be  an  advantage  to 
Sidonie,  only  that  it  is  so  near  to  Eu ! — One 
never  feels  safe,— one  never  feels  sure  of  not 
meeting  people  whom  it  would  be  disagreeable 
to  meet — You  think  I  am  almost  as  near  to 
them  in  my  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lille  ? — Per- 
haps so ;  but  en  province,  one  is  more  exposed ; 
— en  province ',  one  is  defenceless. — A  partie  de 
campagne  ? — Nothing  I  dote  upon  like  a  partie 
de  campagne! — Who  is  talking  about  a  partie 
de  campagne  f" 

"  The  Duchess  is  arranging  one  with  Madame 
de  Rostanges,  my  dear  mamma,"  replied  Sidonie 
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"  And  where,  pray  V 

u  In  the  woods  of  Meudou." 

"  What  folly  ! — The  only  place  for  a 
de  campagne  at  this  time  of  year,  is  St.  Cl 
cried  the  Princess.  "  The  lilies  of  the  valle 
know,  Eugenie ! — The  whole  road  is  cl 
with  muguetl  Think  of  a  whole  road  cl 
with  muguet  I  Out  of  bloom  ? — the  season 
— Nonsense,  my  dear  I — I  saw  quantities  i 
flower-market  of  the  Madeleine  not  ten  day 
And  just  on  the  road  from  St.  Cloud  to 
d'Avray,  through  the  forest,  there  is  a  chai 
green  avenue, — dry,  sloping,  shady, — Q 
mot  de  fa  I)  the  very  thing  for  a  partie  de 
pagne. — Ah !  Eugenie,  ma  petite  chatte  ! — i 
be  the  very  thing  for  your  pale  cheeks !  I 
than  fifty  balls, —  better  than  fifty  d£jeu 
I  was  saying  yesterday  to  Monsieur  de  St. 
ron,  that  since  your  return  from  Italy,  you 
so  altered  there  was  no  recognising  you.— 
to-day  you  look  worse  than  ever  !" — 

"  Not  now,  mother,  that  you  have  br< 
such  a  flush  of  bloom  into  her  cheeks  !w 
Mademoiselle  de  Chaulieu,  taking  the  hai 
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her  friend.  "  Is  anything  the  matter  with  you, 
dearest  Eugenie?9  whispered  she,  ashamed  of 
her  mother's  indelicacy. 

"  Only  the  fatigue  of  yesterday's  fgte." 

"  At  yesterday's  ffcte,  you  said  you  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  fatigue  of  Madame  de  St.  Pierre's 
balir 

"  And  at  Madame  de  St.  Pierre's  ball,  she 
said  she  was  tired  with  taking  so  long  a  ride  I" 
cried  the  Princess. 

"  In  short,  you  are  resolved  that  I  shall  be 
ill,  whether  I  will  or  no,"  cried  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis,  trying  to  rally  her  spirits.  "  I  have, 
however,  I  assure  you,  no  ailment ;  and  should 
this  party,  this  pic-nic,  take  place,  I  promise 
you  to  be  in  full  bloom,  ghostly  and  bodily." 

It  was  nevertheless  not  without  cause  that 
Madame  de  Chaulieu  and  her  daughter  found 
fault  with  the  looks  of  their  young  friend. 
Eugenie,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  full  of  spirits, 
full  of  excitement,  enchanted  to  find  herself 
once  more  at  home,  had  suddenly  sunk  into 
depression.  She  was  like  a  person  who,  after 
aspiring  too  high,  finds  herself  suddenly  pre- 
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plenti&J  crop  of  cares  or  coqaetrr.     The 
tfaiB  sharprv  roused  froa  the  reveries  o£  a  first 
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and  infirm  of  health;  or  rash  and  reckless 
prepared  to  inflict  obi  others  the  mjurr  sustained 
by  herself. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  crying  evil,  that  the  French 
hare  imagined  the  aaariuy  de  cmaxmamct-  The 
great  mipmbaUiljfy  the  almost  impossibtiJty, 
that  the  chances  of  sodetr  should  unite  in  mar- 
rtage  persoos  attracted  towards  each  other  by  a 
first  mutual  choice,  first  inspired  the  idea  of 
tearing  such  selections  to  the  discretion  of  older 
heads ;  an  arrangement  modified  by  the  reforms 
of  modern  society  into  a  suggestion  of  selection, 
to  be  approred  or  disapproved  by  the  parties. 

To  insure  the  success  of  such  a  svstem.  H  is 
necessary,  however,  to  fbrestal  the  danger  of 
adverse  impressions.  Hence,  the  early  mar- 
riages of  the  French ;  hence,  their  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  unmarried  girls  into  worldly 
pastimes.  Rarely  do  they  visit  a  ball-room, — 
still  more  rarely  a  theatre. — The  man  destined 
to  become  their  husband,  is  the  first  to  offer 
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them  those  attentions  which  rarely  fail  to  move 
the  feelings  of  a  very  young  person,  instructed 
to  regard  the  vagaries  of  choice  exercised  among 
ourselves  as  indelicate  and  monstrous.  The  in- 
fluence of  domestic  affections,— of  a  community 
of  interests — of  peremptory  duties, — completes 
the  charm.  And  though  much  may  be  urged 
against  the  wisdom  of  conventional  marriages* 
yet  after  examining  the  domestic  history  of  the 
higher  classes  in  both  countries,  more  especially 
when  including  in  the  investigation  the  condi- 
tion of  the  single  as  well  as  the  morality  of  the 
married,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  is 
more  nicely  balanced  than  a  cursory  glance 
would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  gifted  but  unformed  mind,  revolted  by 
the  evils  of  the  system,  had  become  a  reformer, 
to  follow  the  usual  fate  of  reformers,  and  repent 
her  precipitancy.  Without  parents  or  near 
relations  to  watch  over  their  happiness,  the 
destinies  of  Eugenie  and  her  sister  were  go- 
verned by  a  priest-ridden  uncle,  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age;  who  fancied  himself  providing 
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admirably  for  poor  Sophie  in  allying  her  estate 
with  a  noble  one  adjacent  to  her  own,  and 
quartering  her  arms  with  the  ancient  blazon  of 
the  house  of  Rostanges, — the  stripling  Marquis, 
and  the  Marquis  of  sixty,  being  alike  unimpor- 
tant in  his  eyes. 

By  this,  Eugenie  had  been  disgusted.  This 
abuse  of  power  though  fortunate  in  its  results, 
had  determined  her  to  see  the  world  and  judge 
for  herself.  Her  objection  to  the  Comte  de  St 
S6vron  was  the  result  of  mere  waywardness. 
She  had  refused  him  because  proposed  to  her 
by  those  in  authority  oyer  her;  and  because 
resolved  to  seek  in  the  wide  field  of  society  a 
person  whose  dispositions  were  thoroughly  con- 
genial with  her  own. 

"  I  must  have  intelligence, — I  must  have  in- 
formation,— I  must  have  figure, — I  must  have 
manners,  temper,  and  noble  birth.  With  all 
the  rest  I  can  dispense !"  was  her  declaration  to 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  on  occasion  of  a  mar- 
riage proposed  for  her  by  the  old  Countess  of 
la  Roche  Aymar  with  her  elder  son. 

"I  scarcely  know  what  advantages  you  in- 
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elude  among  '  all  the  rest,'  my  poor  child !" 
was  Sophie's  wiser  reply.  "  Every  woman  is 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  figure,  mind, 
temper,  manners  and  birth,  but  wisely  abates  in 
marriage  a  trifle  of  her  pretensions.  We  can- 
not all  draw  the  great  prize,  my  dearest  Eugenie. 
Let  those  consider  themselves  lucky  who  are  not 
fated  to  a  blank." 

But  Eugenie  was  seventeen.  Eugenie  would 
not  yet  hear  of  blanks.  She  was  happy  with 
her  sister  and  the  kind  Marquis.  She  did  not 
want  to  marry;  and  it  was  difficult  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  one  so  attached  and  so  beloved. 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  accustomed  to  view  in 
her  more  gifted  sister  a  superior  being,  resigned 
herself  without  difficulty  ;  it  was  only  the  Mar- 
quis who  shook  his  head.  The  Marquis  was 
rich  in  that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  better  than 
no  wisdom  at  all ;  or,  at  all  events,  a  valuable 
resource  in  the  order  of  society  to  which  he 
belonged. 

"  Eugenie  is  wrong  to  set  herself  up  thus 
early  in  defiance  to  the  customs  of  the  country,1' 
said  he.     "  When  people  rebel  against  the  yoke 
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of  public  opinion,  it  is  oftener  to  fid!  below  the 
level  than  to  rise  above  it.  The  usages  of  a 
country  are  the  growth  of  the  wisdom  of  cen- 
turies." 

"  Of  the  prejudices  of  centuries  ! "  was  the 
sportive  rejoinder  of  Mademoiselle  de  Xangis. 
"  Custom  makes  the  Hottentot  daub  himself  with 
grease, — custom  makes  the  Abyssinian  swallow 
locusts, — and  the  New  Zealander,  human  flesh. 
But  don't  let  custom  compel  me  to  make  a 
bad  wife,  my  good  brother, — whether  to  your 
friend  Monsieur  de  St.  Sevron,  or  poor  Ferdi- 
nand de  La  Roche  Aymar,  or  even  to  our  free 
and  easy  kinsman,  Colonel  d'Aramon." 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feelings  on  depart- 
ing for  Italy ;  and  though  the  high  Carlist 
circles  of  Rome  afforded  several  suitors  who 
were  pronounced  by  her  brother-in-law  to  be 
suitable  matches,  Eugenie  persisted  in  her  fas- 
tidiousness. Her  deportment  in  society  was 
unexceptionable.  She  encouraged  no  one ;  she 
gave  her  attention  to  no  one.  The  Marquis 
was  the  companion  in  whom  she  seemed  to  take 
delight ;  and  her  exemplary  care  of  his  comfort 
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from  the  moment  his  health  became  impaired, 
was  such  as  not  only  to  call  forth  the  gratitude 
of  her  sister,  but  to  render  them  thankful  for 
the  peculiarities  of  opinion  which  still  assigned 
them  so  charming  an   inmate.     Perfect  confi- 
dence,— confidence  without  a  drawback, — pre- 
vailed between  the  sisters ;  who,  notwithstanding  - 
their  utter  difference  of  character,  were  united  . 
like  night  and  day,  by  imperceptible  gradatkx&a 
of  light  and  shade  harmonizing  them  into  happym 
combination. 

Thus  stood  affairs  when  they  quitted  France  £ 
thus  stood  affairs  when  again  they  crossed  the 
frontier.  Of  the  three  so  overjoyed  to  revisit* 
their  native  country,  Eug&iie  was  perhaps  the 
happiest.  Her  heart  was  elate  with  all  tha 
bright  impulses  of  girlhood.  An  uncloudecr 
destiny  lay  before  her.  She  was  come,  deareM 
than  ever  to  her  family,  to  be  folded  to  the 
heart  of  partial  friends,  and  claim  her  places 
in  those  brilliant  circles  whose  favour  was  be- 
spoken by  the  popularity  of  Monsieur  and! 
Madame  de  Rostanges. 

Even  when  they  entered  the  gates  of  Paris, 
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even  when  they  installed  themselves  in  the  old 
Hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  die  heart  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Nnngis  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  happy  illusions.  She  believed, — what 
could  be  more  natural, — that  it  was  to  her  the 
attentions  of  Lord  Grevdle  were  devoted.  She 
it  was,  who,  at  their  first  meeting,  had  attracted 
his  notice;  she  ft  was  to  whom,  at  the  Chateau 
de  Grangeneuve,  his  assiduities  were  directed. 
Less  timid  than  her  sister,  she  had  been  more 
earnest  in  her  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his 
exertions  in  their  behalf;  and  the  intimacy 
ensuing  had  been  readily  endowed  by  her  in- 
experience with  the  attributes  of  love. 

In  the  secrecy  of  her  soul,  she  believed  herself 
to  be  an  object  of  preference  to  one  singularly 
accordant  with  her  preconceived  notions  of  per- 
fection. Person,  deportment,  temper,  talents, 
were  united  in  Greville.  Of  nil  the  men  she 
had  seen,  his  air  was  the  most  distinguished, — 
his  manner  the  most  ingratiating;  and  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis,  accustomed  to  find  herself  consi- 
dered a  suitable  match  by  the  highest  nobles  in 


the  destiny  in   store  for  her.      Happy  Eug 
to  have  opposed  the  habits  of  her  countr 
the   wishes   of  her  friends,   to   be   thus 
rewarded !     Happy  Eugenie  !  to  have  es< 
a  marriage  with  Ferdinand  de  la"  Roche  A; 
who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  horses, — anc 
St.  Sevron,  severe  with  the  wisdom  of  ft 
years' seniority, — to  become  the  chosen  of  a 
high  in  birth,  high  in  intellectual  endowmei 
and  admitted  by  the  universal  acclamation  < 
Faubourg  to  be  lejeune  homme  le  phis  dist 
that  Great  Britain  had  ever  contributed 
circles! — The    Princesse    de    Chaulieu, 
secure  in  her  own  set  from  English  contact 
somewhat  too  fond  of  repeating  the  old  oss< 
that  "  les  Anglais  riant  de  mur  que  les  pc 
cuites,  et  de  poll  que  leur  acier"  was  fa 
f!  admit   that  in   Milor  Grevile   she   behel 
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Scarcely,    however,    bad    Mademoiselle    de 
Nangis  spent  a  week  in  Paris,  when  her  illu- 
sions vanished.     The  moment  others  began  to 
congratulate  her  on  her  conquest  of  the  young 
English   lord,  she  discerned   the  truth.     The 
total  want  of  embarrassment  in  her  presence 
which  enabled  him  to  dedicate  to  her,  attentions 
he  had  not  courage  to  offer  to  her  sister,  suffi- 
ciently  indicated    his    indifference.      In    their 
rides, — their  drives, —  their  encounters  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  the  Faubourg, — contrary  to 
the  habits  of  French  society,  it  was  to  her  side 
he  attached  himself,  rather  than  to  that  of  Ma- 
dame  de    Rostanges.     Eugenie   understood   it 
all.     She  felt  that,  when  occasion  forced  her  to 
exhibit  a  preference,  it  was  Cerny,  or  Chaulieu, 
or  Massingberd,  she  selected,  rather  than   the 
object  of  her  choice.     No   consciousness, — no 
affection  ! — She  saw  that  Lord  Greville  did  not 
love   her, — rendered  clearsighted  by   her   rash 
attachment  to  himself! — 

The  first  moment  of  discovery  was  one  of 
anguish  and  self-upbraiding.  But  reason  and 
reflection  convinced  her  she  had  done  no  wrong. 
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Few  but  would  have  been  deceived  as  the  had 
been,  by  the  nature  of  Lord  Greville's  atten- 
tions. Few  but  would  have  supposed,  as  she  had 
supposed,  that  his  praise,  his  admiration,  his 
words  of  kindness,  his  looks  of  regard,  had  been 
indicative  of  preference.  If  she  had  erred,  it 
was  in  infringing  the  customs  of  her  country,  and 
relying  too  boldly  upon  her  own  judgment  and 
predilections. 

h  was  done,  however. —  All  dial  remained  for 
her  was  to  suffer, — to  suffer  in  silence  and  with 
resignation. — He  would  not  be  long  among 
them. — Better  for  her  that  the  hero  of  her 
vain  romance  should  be  a  foreigner  whom  after 
a  few  weeks  she  might  never  more  behold,  than 
one  of  her  own  countrymen,  a  member  of  their 
society,  and  affording  to  her  heart  a  perpetual 
memento  of  its  folly. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  days  brought  convictions 
of  a  still  more  agonizing  kind.  This  stranger, 
— ibis  Lord  Greville, — whose  merits  and  attrac- 
tions she  had  been  contluntly  reciting  in  the 
ears  of  her  sister, — was  it  certain  that  MadaJM 
de  Kostanges  beheld  him  with  iudillerence  ? — 
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Was  it  possible  for  a  man  so  gifted  and  so 
devoted,  to  be  constantly  by  Sophie's  side, 
without  producing  an  impression  on  her  feel- 
ings?— Poor  Eugenie  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  bosom,  pressing  them  forcibly  upon  her 
heart  as  if  to  subdue  its  new  and  throbbing 
emotions,  while  inquiring  of  herself  whether 
this  horrible  thought  were  not  the  inspiration  of 
jealousy ;  and  whether  she  were  not  doubly 
guilty  in  imputing  such  a  fault  to  her  sister. 

Still,  the  thought  recurred, — still,  the  apprehen- 
sion quickened.  There  was  every  reason,  indeed, 
for  its  recurrence. — Greville  was  constantly  in 
her  society. — She,  who  for  a  time  had  hailed  his 
visits  with  such  pride,  such  joy,  as  a  tribute  paid 
to  herself,  saw  him  arrive  day  after  day,  with  the 
same  seeming  courtesies  for  her,  —  the  same 
scarcely  concealable  adoration  for  Madame  de 
Rostanges! — It  required  some  fortitude  to  re- 
tain her  place  in  that  crowded  salon,  in  order 
that  the  world  might  continue  to  mistake 
his  motives  as  she  had  once  mistaken  them ; 
not  as   a  solace   to  her  pride,  but   as  a  safe- 
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guard  for  the  reputation   of  the   unsuspecting 
Sophie. 

"  I  would  die  rather  than  that  a  con- 
temptuous word  or  look  should  be  directed 
towards  Iter  !" — faltered  Eugenie,  when,  taking 
refuge  at  length  in  her  own  chamber,  she  found 
comfort  in  tears.  "  I  would  die  rather  than  that 
poor  Rostangcs,  who  takes  such  pride  in  her, 
should  suffer  a  moment's  uneasiness  on  her 
account.  Heaven  knows  he  has  had  cause  to 
take  pride  in  her  ! — With  all  her  beauty, — such 
gentleness, — such  purity, — such  absence  of  co- 
quetry ! — In  Italy, — here, — of  what  adoration  has 
she  not  been  the  object ; — and  almost  without 
perceiving  that  she  was  admired.  No,  no! — the 
peace  of  my  good  brother-in-law  must  not  be 
endangered  by  even  a  suspicion  of  evil." 

The  prolongation  of  Greville's  stay  in  Paris 
was  consequently  a  serious  misery  to  poor 
Eugenie.  She  was  not  prepared  for  such  an 
extension  of  her  trials.  The  hourly  sense  of 
mortification  arising  from  his  presence,  recollec- 
tions of  the  hopes  she   had  cherished    and  of 
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their  groundless  nature,  were  doubly  embittered 
by  the  consciousness  that  her  devotion  remained 
undiminished.  There  was  such  a  charm  in  his 
every  look, —  his  every  movement! — Perfect 
grace,  perfect  breeding,  seemed  to  govern  his 
slightest  gesture.  Even  as  regarded  his  moral 
qualities,  she  felt  convinced  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  his  own  heart,  and  knew  not  the  guilty 
passion  he  was  cherishing. 

She  was  sometimes  almost  out  of  patience 
with  the  pertinacity  of  her  brother-in-law  in 
inviting,  nay,  almost  forcing  Lord  Greville  to 
the  house.  Though  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis 
de  Rostanges  was  actuated  by  sentiments  of 
grateful  hospitality,  she  thought  there  was  some- 
thing ignoble  in  courting  so  warmly  the 
friendship  of  a  man  of  Greville's  consequence. 
She  was  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
eminence  of  his  position,  —  to  understand  it 
through  the  vulgar  obsequiousness  of  English 
servants,  and  the  vulgar  boasting  of  Massing- 
berd.  Yet  still  the  Marquis  would  not  be 
dissuaded  from  inducing  him  to  share  their 
daily  meals,  and  use  their  modest  equipages. 
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When  Lord  Greville  presented  her  or 
sister,  but  oftener  herself,  with  some 
exotic,  Rostanges  would  descant  upon  its 
and  value,  as  though  the  purchase  had  been 
made  by  a  prodigal  son  of  his  own.  Ea- 
genie  could  not  bear  that  the  Marquis  should 
be  degraded  in  his  eyes  by  such  officious  pars- 
monkmsrtes*.  What  were  his  expenses  to  themt 
—or  why  should  they  withdraw  him  firons  h» 
luxurious  haunt*  into  their  more  simple  house- 
hold > 

It  is  difficult  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condec* 
of  others  towards  the  object  of  our  affections : 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  object  of  our  affection  towards 
others.  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  who,  when  in 
company  with  Lord  Greville  and  her  sifter,  was 
constantly  on  the  watch  lest  anything  unguarded 
in  their  deportment  should  betray  them  to  other*, 
or  to  each  other,  and  whose  nights  were  rendered 
sleepless  and  days  anxious  by  perceiving  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  passion  gradually  defying  all 
control,  even  his  own,  no  sooner  heard  him 
taxed  by  the  Faubourg  with  a  "  penchant  pour 
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**&  charmante  lAdi  Cobamme"  than  she  felt 
inclined  to  resent  it  as  an  infidelity.  An  attach- 
ment which  was  to  take  him  wholly  out  of  their 
circle  and  withdraw  his  interest  entirely  from 
*he  Hotel  de  Rostanges,  was  a  calamity  she  had 
not  contemplated. 

At  the  fdte  of  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre, 
die  noted  his  conduct  with  surprise.     At  the 
Embassy  breakfast,  she  was  displeased  as  well 
45  amazed.     He  seemed  to  be  trifling  with  her 
sister;— to  be  attempting  to  gain  an  influence 
ov€f  her  feelings    by    exciting   her   jealousy. 
*«at  any   man,   even    Lord    Greville,   should 
Presume  to  coquet  with  one  so  irreproachable 
D    *ord  or  deed  as  Sophie  de  Rostanges,  ap- 
*^1**,ed  impossible.     Yet  who   could   say  what 
"    influence  might  not  have   been  exercised 
e**   his  character  by  such  companions  as  St. 
°*ge,  and  Frederick  Massingberd  ? — 
-T*he  pleasantries  of  Madame  de   St.  Pierre 
** kerning  the  gardenias,  therefore,  more  espe- 
^*ly   when    coupled   with    Greville's    unusual 
nee,  irritated  and  annoyed  her.     She  was 
^ed,   too,   to   hear    her    sister    acquiesce    so 
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readily  in  the  project  of  a  partie  de  campagne^  in 
which  she  felt  certain  that  Greville  would  be 
included.  Did  they  not  meet  often  enough, — 
morning, — evening, — in  private, — in  public? — 
Was  not  that  noble,  that  expressive  counte- 
nance ever  before  them, — ever  beaming  upon 
them? — And  must  Sophie  devise  new  modes 
for  attracting  him  to  their  society,  and  insuring 
the  dangerous  enjoyment  of  his  own? 

All  that  morning,  however,  no  Greville  made 
his  appearance ! — By  the  decree  of  the  Marquis 
de  Rostanges,  they  were  consequently  obliged 
to  forego  their  ride;  and  though,  on  entering 
the  caliche  for  an  airing,  Sophie  carefully  indi- 
cated to  the  coachman  the  route  usually  pursued 
by  their  intimates,  along  the  Champs  Elysees, 
through  the  Porte  Dauphine,  and  past  La 
Muette  towards  the  Mare  d'Auteuil, — of  Gre- 
ville, they  saw  nothing!  All  the  iligants  of 
Pans  were  in  the  drive.  Cerny,  the  two  La 
Roche  Aymars,  Chaulieu,  St.  George,  St.  Pierre, 
were  ready,  hat  in  hand,  to  hail  them  as  they 
passed.  But  neither  Greville  nor  Massingberd 
made  their  appearance. 
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The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  opening 
of  Franconi's  Amphitheatre,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  at  which  the  leading  lionnet  of  the 
Faubourg  had  given  each  oilier  rendezvous; 
and  the  Princesse  de  Cliaulieu,  in  whose  party 
Eugenie  and  her  sister  were  included,  had  been 
careful  to  extend  her  invitation  to  their  English 
friend.  After  the  Cirque,  they  were  to  re- 
pair to  Tortoni's,  to  eat  ices  and  prolong  as 
much  as  possible  their  evening's  amusement. 
But  when  the  moment  arrived  for  driving  to 
Franconi's,  no  Greville  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  the 
cabriolet  containing  the  Prince  de  Chaulieu  and 
Frederic  de  St.  Pierre  constituted  their  escort. 
Having  assumed  the  chairs  belonging  to  them 
in  the  front  row,  (the  only  place  at  Franconi's 
which  can  be  pre-engaged,  an  advantage  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  annoyance  of  proximity  to 
the  horses  and  dust,)  Eugenie  gazed  vainly 
around,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  among  the 
two  thousand  persons  present,  the  well-known 
face  whose  absence  so  much  disquieted  her. 
But  no  I — All  the  lions  were  there ; — not  an 
idler  of  Paris  was  missing  among  those  assem- 
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bled  to  applaud  the  grace  and  activity  of 
Madame  Lcjnrs,  and  the  drolleries  of  Auriol ; 
— but  no  sign  of  Lord  Greville  ! — 

"  Where  lias  our  cftcr  milor  hidden  himself 
this  evening?" — demanded  the  Princessc  de 
Chaidieu  of  Madame  de  Rostanges,  leaning 
across  her  daughter  Sidonie  and  Mademoiselle 
di;  N.uigis  to  make  the  inquiry,  and  as  usual 
listening  to  no  answer  but  her  own. — "  Ah  ! 
very  true  ! — All  those  horrid  Englishmen  re- 
mained at  the  Embassy  till  five  ibis  morning, 
indulging  in  a  second  hot  supper  and  iced 
champagne  after  we  were  gone ;  securing  the 
poor  dear  ambassadress  exactly  fourteen  hours 
fatigue,  and  themselves  such  dreadful  headaches 
to-day  that  you  sec  they  are  not  presentable  ! — 
You  fancy  Lord  Greville  has  an  aversion  to 
wine  ? — My  dear  child,  no  man  has  an  aversion 
to  wine  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
twenty  others  who  are  fond  of  it. — Ilj'mtt  lairkr 
INC  leg  lonps! — Depend  upon  it  the  sober  sole  rim 
Greville  drank,  sang,  and  made  a  fool  of  himself 
among  the  best ;  note  especially  as  be  bid  been 
undergoing  the  peine  Jbrfe  it  dure  of  entertaining 
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all  tlie  evening  that  pretty,  silly  country  woman  of 
his,  Miledi  C'obbamme.— Quelle  povpee! — Not  tm 
idea  ! — not  a  facility  I — never  was  there  anything 
so  insipid  ; — no  trait  in  her  remarks,  not  even 
the  modest  merit  of  good  sense.- — Never  did  one 
see  so  complete  an  automaton  I  By  the  way 
though,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  this  Lord  Greville  of  yours  is  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  for  as  I  was  returning  from  a 
visit  at  St.  Ouen,  just  hefore  dinner,  whom 
should  I  meet  on  the  road  to  St.  Denis,  in  a 
post  carriage  and  four,  but  the  automaton  and 
her  cross  husband, — with  another  coochfull  of 
red-faced  English  bonnes,  and  white-faced 
English  children  ;  and  after  the  coach  fid  I 
of  bonnes  and  children,  a  fiurr/on  and  four, 
to  contain  their  rattletraps,  —  all  according 
to  the  regular  English  system  of  rendering  a 
journey  insupportable  by  dint  of  travelling 
with  what  are  called  comforts ;  —  and  after 
the  fourgon  and  four,  containing  the  portable 
bedstead  and  silver  stewpans,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  nursery  trumpery, — guess  what? — Lord 
Greville,    my    dear  I — ce  bon    milor,  packed  in 
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a  postchaise  with  his  mamma,  like  Polichinelle 
and  Pierrette  in  a  showman's  pack!" 

"  On  the  road  to  England  ?" — exclaimed 
Eng^nie  and  her  sister,  at  the  same  moment. 

"OR"  to  England, — and,  as  you  perceive,  in 
the  train  of  the  pretty  miledi  with  the  flaxen 
ringietsl — He  told  me  yesterday  he  should 
spend  the  summer  in  France,  Yet  in  thecourse 
of  the  evening,  you  see,  she  obtained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  that  he  could  not  hear  to 
let  her  set  off  alone  ! — Somehow  or  other,  it  all 
escaped  my  memory,  or  I  should  have  told  you 
when  you  came  in. — But  for  my  part,  I  think 
we  have  no  great  loss  in  him ;  for  though  his 
figure  and  manners  are  well  enough,  (they 
remind  me  a  little,  a  very  little,  of  poor  dear 
Louis  de  Narbonnc,)  yet  I  suspect  he  was  always 
playing  a  part  ! — I  suspect  that  It  fond  de  joji 
caraclere  is  cold  and  haughty,  and  that  he  was, 
on  the  whole,  bored  among  us. — Let  him  run 
after  his  mottttm  qui  rive  of  an  Englishwoman; 
who  will  quote  Ossian  to  him,  and  listen  to  his 
sonnets  to  the  moon. — On  it  pantra  bien  du 
beau  milor," — 
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Unspeakable  was  the  joy  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Nangis  when,  at  the  close  of  Madame  de 
Chaulieu's  rambling  narrative,  she  found  her 
hand  affectionately  pressed  by  her  sister  in  token 
of  sympathy. 

u  Ma  pauvre  Eugenie  H — was  all  that  Madame 
de  Rostanges  could  venture  to  whisper.  But 
there  was  such  sincerity  in  her  tone,  such  ear- 
nestness in  her  tearful  eyes,  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis  felt  as  much  convinced  as  by  a 
world  of  protestations.  At  that  moment, 
she  would  gladly  have  embraced  the  kind 
sister  whom  she  had  presumed  to  suspect ;  the 
kind  sister  who,  discerning  her  preference,  had 
cultivated  Lord  Greville's  friendship  for  her 
sake.  All  her  regret  for  his  abrupt  depar- 
ture, was  effaced  by  the  joy  of  a  discovery  that 
restored  to  her  respect  the  object  of  her  dearest 
affection ! — 

At  the  close  of  the  second  act,  the  little  party 
quitted  the  theatre  together,  to  repair  to  Tor- 
toni's.  But  Madame  de  Rostanges  declined 
accompanying  them.  Perceiving  the  struggle 
of    her    sister's    feelings,    though    imperfectly 
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acquainted  with  its  nature,  she  chose  (o  return 
quietly  home.  Rut  no  sooner  were  the  sisters 
nlotie  in  the  carriage,  than  Eugenie  Tell  upon  her 
neck  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Thai  it  should  end  thus!"  faltered  Madame 
de  Rostunges,  tenderly  embracing  her.  "  That 
after  all  our  friendship,  all  our  confidence  in 
him,  he  should  leave  us  without  so  much  us  i 
word  of  adieu  .' — My  dear,  dear  Eugenie  I — The 
man  who  could  act  thus,  is  unworthy  your 
regard.— With  delight  and  pride  did  I  watch 
the  growth  of  an  affection  which  I  trusted  was 
mutual. — But  a  man  thus  cruelly  inconsiijttrnt 
could  never  have  made  you  happy!  Console 
yourself — dearest,  —  take  courage — a  brighter 
destiny  is  in  store  for  you." 

Mademoiselle  dt  Mangti  returned  with 
warmth  die  tender  caresses  of  her  sister;  but 
the  conflicting  nature  of  her  feelings  defied 
expression. 

In  gloomy  silence,  i!k\'  proceeded  to  the 
Motel  de  Hostanges,  prepared  to  hasten  at  once 
to  their  own  rooms.  When  lo  !  as  the  HmDU 
threw  open  the  doors    of  the    saloon,    the   first 
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object  that  struck  them  was  Greville,  ensconced 
in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  occupied  in  reading  to 
the  Marquis  the  columns  of  the  Messager ! 
Refreshments  and  lights  stood  on  the  table, 
awaiting  their  return  ;  and  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, the  visitor  rose  hastily  from  his  chair  to 
welcome  them  home. 

Eugenie  was  too  much  overpowered  to  utter 
a  syllable ; — but  Madame  de  Rostanges  could  as 
little  repress  her  exclamation  of  "  Greville  ? — 
here, — still  here  ? — We  heard  that  you  had 
started  for  England" — 

"  You  could  not  have  done  me  so  much  in- 
justice !" — replied  Lord  Grevjjle,  gravely  leading 
her  to  a  seat.  "  Quit  Paris  without  one  grate- 
ful word,  one  farewell  to  those  so  dear  to  me  ? — 
No  !  you  cannot  have  believed  it !" — 

"  And  yet  the  report  reached  me  from  those 
who  actually  witnessed  your  departure  !" 

"  I  accompanied  my  mother  at  her  desire  as 
far  as  St.  Denis,  and  rode  back.  She  seemed 
resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  me  this  morning  for 
a  single  moment,"  replied  Greville,  more  cheer- 
fully.     "  1  could  have  sworn  from  her  manner 
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she  fancied  that  her  presence  secured  me  from 
some  terrible  evil.  However,  she  was  satisfied 
that  I  complied  with  her  desire;  more  particularly 
when  she  saw  me  gallop  safe  off  from  St.  Denis, 
on  my  return  to  Paris." 

"How  singular!" — murmured  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis. 

"  How  delightful  !" — added  her  sister.  "  Eu- 
genie, you  do  not  sufficiently  express  to  Lord 
Greville  your  joy  at  his  return.  Yet  half  an 
hour  ago,  how  completely  the  news  of  his  sudden 
departure  overcame  us! — " 

Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  coloured  deeply,  but 
remained  silent.  She  felt  this  to  be  a  betrayal 
of  her  confidence;  and  was  moreover  far  from 
satisfied  with  Greville's  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings  of  the  day. 

w  I  returned  so  late  from  St.  Denis,"  observed 
his  Lordship,  addressing  Miidame  de  Rnstanges, 
as  if  eager  to  cover  the  embarrassment  of  poor 
Eugenie,  "  that  you  were  already  off  to  Fran- 
coni's  before  I  reached  the  Rue  St.  Dominique. 
I  knew  that  by  following  you  I  should  gain 
nothing, — that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
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obtain  a  place  near  your  party ;  and  therefore 
persuaded  the  Marquis  to  let  me  spend  the 
evening  with  him.  During  your  absence,  I 
replaced  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  in  her  do- 
mestic duties.  After  sweetening  Monsieur  de 
Rostanges'  coffee,  I  read  him  fifty  pages  of 
'  Fleur  d'Epine/ — till  the  Messager  arrived;  and 
we  were  deep  in  the  affairs  of  the  East,  when 
your  carriage  drove  into  the  courtyard." 

These  explanations  seemed  to  clear  up  all 
perplexities ;  and  never  had  Greville  appeared 
so  charming  to  either  of  the  sisters,  as  on  that 
eventful  evening.  He  was  like  a  recovered 
treasure.  They  had  fancied  him  lost  to  them 
for  ever ;  and  to  find  him  there,  domesticated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  family,  in  more  than  his 
usual  spirits,  more  than  his  usual  attractions, 
was  almost  too  trying  a  transition  from  despair 
to  joy  !— 

He  was  placed  between  them  at  table, — he 
was  soothed, — he  was  caressed  ;  till  the  Marquis 
de  Rostanges  playfully  assured  him  it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  him  to  become  in  this  way  Ten/ant 
ffdte  des  dames,— the  Vert -Vert  of  the  convent. 
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— The  irony  of  the  old  gentleman  did  not  how- 
ever prevent  Madame  de  Iloslanges  from  over- 
whelming him  with  kindness ;  or  Lord  Greville 
from  feeling  conscious  that  the  position  he  occu- 
pied was  the  most  enviable  upon  earth  ! 


END  of  vol.  I. 
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Abu. — Je  lui  feraia  du  mat  volontiers  1 
Saba. — Mais  il  ne  sous  en  a  jamais  fait? 
Ann. —  II  faui  bien  que  queli[u'un  commence. 

Les  Claqueuks. 


From  that  evening,  the  previous  intimacy  of 
the  Earl  with  the  family  in  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 
nique seemed  to  ripen  into  warmer  friendship. 
There  was  no  drawback  on  his  happiness.  His 
mother  had  made  it  her  urgent  entreaty  that  he 
would  prolong  his  stay  in  France, — being  tho- 
roughly possessed  with  the  belief  that  Greville 
was  intent  upon  hurrying  to  England,  under  the 
influence  of  a  fatal  passion  for  the  pretty  sister 
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of  Massingberd;  and  thus  released  firor 
engagement  with  home,  Greville  was  fin 
accept  the  enjoyments  courting  him  on  < 
side. 

He  was  now  as  completely  adopted  int 
society  of  the  Faubourg,  as  Waverley  int 
Clan  of  Mac  Ivor.  He  was  now  one  of  f 
No  one  asked  why  he  was  there.  Evil  inte 
ters  were  satisfied  that  he  was  the  lover  of 
dame  de  Rostanges, — fairer  interpreters  th 
was  the  pretendu  of  her  sister ;  and  all,  th 
was  a  general  favourite  with  all. — The  wc 
influence  reviled  by  St.  Sevron  had  effectec 
business.  The  priesthood  of  the  Golden 
had  surrounded  him  with  their  paeans ;- 
though  the  '*  ce  charmant  Lord  Gr£vilen  wi 
theme  of  general  praise ;  "  ce  jeune  milor 
son  million  de  rentes'9  was  the  object  oi 
deeper  idolatry.  But  that  the  intensity  c 
devotion  to  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges  was  so  d 
manifest,  there  would  have  been  more  thai 
attack  upon  his  fidelity. 

He  was  now  scarcely  ever  apart  from 
sisters.     In  the  summer  season,  it  is  so 
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be  together ! — Winter  serves  to  isolate  people  in 
their  several  households.  An  excuse  seems 
wanted  for  defying  inclemencies  of  weather  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  a  visit;  and  though  the  gay 
ball-room  may  open  its  nightly  portals  in  spite  of 
snow  or  rain,  it  is  with  a  degree  of  pomp  fatal 
to  intimate  enjoyment,  and  a  degree  of  coldness 
arising  from  the  interval  of  mornings  spent 
asunder.  In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  the  thousands  of  roofs  detaching  the  world 
into  sullen  fractions,  one  universal  canopy  seems 
to  unite  them  into  a  single  family.  People  live 
out  of  doors. — People  meet,  hand  to  hand, — 
walking, — riding, — in  open  carriages, — at  fetes, 
— in  the  ordinary  promenades. — Society  becomes 
more  familiarly  linked,  nay,  almost  inseparable; 
nor  is  it  till  the  close  of  the  season  dissolves  the 
charm,  that  we  become  aware  of  the  closeness  of 
the  intimacies  that  have  sprung  up ;  or  of  the 
earnestness  of  those  affections,  whose  seed,  ger- 
minating unnoticed,  has  sent  forth  a  tree 
whose  branches  may  overshadow  our  future 
destinies. 

All  was  now  excitement  in   the   Faubourg, 
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IlrrillfiMlil.  pic-nics.  parties  to  Versailles,  to  St. 
-on  horseback,  by  railroad,  by  water, 
J  to  vary  the  mornings,  the  evenings  of 
which  were  devoted  to  unceremonious  dancing 
to  the  piano. 

The  grand  mtmde  of  Paris,  if  more  formal  in 
its  politeness  than  that  of  London,  is  far  easier 
in  its  habits  of  life.  But  it  is  also  more  excitable 
when  once  the  epidemic  of  dissipation  prevails. 
The  young  married  women  composing  its  cote- 
ries are,  of  course,  freer  to  execute  wild  projects 
of  diversion,  than  the  young  ladies  of  London 
controlled  by  elderly  chaperons. 

The  Chantilly  race-week  at  length  arrived; 
and  Greville,  albeit  too  indolent  to  enjoy  such  a 
reckless  chase  after  pleasure,  found  himself  in- 
cluded in  a  party  of  lions  and  lionnes,  headed  by 
the  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre,  which  took  its  de- 
parture at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  ball  given  by 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  Paris,  allowing 
only  time  for  the  change  of  dress  indispensable 
to  ilia  expedition.  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
friciuls  St.  George  and  Fred  Massingberd,  and 
after  the  example  of  half  the  young  men  of  his 
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acquaintance,  he  hail  sometime  before  engaged 
a  commodious  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourbon-Conde,  for  the  race-week  ;  and,  on  the 
favourite  day,  the  Itostanges  family,  loo  prudent 
lo  engage  in  the  noisy  party  of  Madame  de  St. 
Pierre,  were  to  become  his  guests. 

This  pleasure  was  to  be  purchased,  however, 
by  two  days'  separation  ;  and  Greville  quitted 
Paris  thoroughly  out  of  humour.  But  after  a 
refreshing  drive  through  twenty  miles  of  quiet 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  clothed  with  the  ten- 
der verdure  of  the  season,  he  could  scarcely 
refuse  a  token  of  approval  to  the  scenes  of  min- 
gled courtliness,  rurality,  and  sportsmanship,  to 
which,  in  company  with  the  Duchess  and  her 
attendant  lions,  he  found  himself  transported. 
He  was  obliged, 

admirer  Chantilly, 
n  age  erabelli; 


and  though,  in  place  of  heroes,  the  high  street 
of  the  little  town  was  encumbered  with  dandies 
and  jockeys  of  all  nations  and  languages,  doing 
a  bit  of  sportsmanship  on  a  miniature  scale, 
— while  at   the  window  of  every  paltry  lodg- 
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ing,  stood  lounging  some  well-known  flaneur  of 
Cremieux's  or  the  Bouvelarts, — nay,  though  the 
palace  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much,  con- 
sisted only  of  a  gigantic  stable,  sole  relic  of  its 
departed  grandeur  and  affording  an  absurd  con* 
trast  to  the  adjoining  chateau,  Lord  Greville 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  elegance  of  a 
scene  resembling  our  own  Goodwood,  Croxton 
Park,  the  Hoo,  or  Heaton,  rather  than  the  up- 
roarious race-courses  usually  met  with  in  the  en- 
virons of  a  metropolis. 

The  charm  of  the  first  coup  d'oeil,  however, 
soon  subsided.  The  weariness  of  spirits  caused 
by  being  up  all  night  in  a  heated  ball-room,  was 
not  improved  by  the  bantering  of  Madame  de 
St.  Pierre,  or  the  over-excitement  of  his  sporting 
friends.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  the  noisy  group ;  and  while  wandering 
listlessly  over  the  course,  comparing  its  gay 
dancing  tents  with  the  drinking  booths  of  Epsom 
and  gambling  booths  of  Ascot,  and  admiring  the 
long  line  of  forest  scenery  skirting  the  horizon 
above  the  palace,  he  found  himself  suddenly  ac- 
costed by  the  Comte  de  St.  S6vron. 

"  Votes    avez  Pair  campUtement  desorientSI" 
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said  he.  "  Have  the  civility,  my  dear  Lord,  to 
put  a  better  face  upon  the  matter,  nor  let  nil  the 
world  perceive  how  miserably  you  are  bored !" — 

"Jili  passe  une  wait  blanche!"  replied  Gre- 
villc,  cordially  accepting  his  offered  hand.  "  I 
have  not  been  in  bed  since  Tuesday ;  yet  dare 
not  plead  guilty  of  fatigue,  while  so  many  of 
your  fair  countrywomen  who  are  in  die  same 
case  with  myself,  shew  such  bright  faces  on  the 
matter  1" — 

"  You  have  found  at  least  a  plausible  pretext 
for  your  ennui  F'~~ cried  St.  Sevron.  "But  it 
does  not  impose  upon  me.  I  am  aware  how 
thoroughly  our  infant  attempts  at  sportsmanship 
must  provoke  the  contempt  of  a  legitimate  son 
of  the  turf, — a  Me]  Ionian, — a  Newmarket  man, 
like  yourself." 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  aud  too  little  \" 
cried  Lord  Greville,  laughing.  "  Tliere  stand 
the  only  three  Newmarket  men  present !" — he 
continued,  pointing  first  to  a  little  weazened 
jockey  wiio  was  proceeding  to  the  weighing- 
stand,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  St.  George  nnd 
Fred,  who,  with  the  green  cards  of  the  Jockey 
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Club  stuck  ostentatiously  in  their  hats,  were 
lounging  over  the  railings  of  the  Tribune  belong- 
ing to  that  erudite  department  of  the  sporting 
world. — "  You  would  blush  for  me,  if  I  dared 
reveal  my  utter  indifference  towards  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  turf!" — 

"  But  as  a  matter  of  fashion, — as  a  matter  of" 
ban  ton!" — pleaded  St.  S6vron,  with  affected 
earnestness.  "I  hope  you  don't  imagine  that 
one  in  twenty  of  the  bearded  lions  whom  you 
see  parading  the  course,  per  virtue  of  the  magic 
green  card  which  alone  secures  them  admission, 
know  a  horse  from  a  jackass,  or  have  brains  or 
arithmetic  to  compute  the  odds? — I  suspect  that 
some  of  their  'books'  might  be  placed  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  British  Museum  ! — No,  no,  my 
dear  Lord  ! — A  luxurious  club-house,  where  we 
enjoy  gros  jeu  and  the  best  cook  and  billiard- 
table  in  Paris,  constitutesour  notions  of  jockeyism. 
I  heard  some  notary's  daughter  of  Chantilly  in* 
quiring  ingenuously  just  now  of  her  papa,  the 
meaning  of  the  green  cards  ? — c  Mais  attest  ee 
que  cyest  done  que  lesjockeis  V — «  Ma  chire  amie, 
ce  sont  les  roues  lesplus  huppes  de  Paris, — voilar— 
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replied  papa,  wisely  putting  horseflesh  out  of  the 
question.  As  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  horses  in  France — "  a  gesture  of  contempt 
from  St.  Sevron  filled  up  the  sentence. 

"  In  short,  you  are  now  commencing  the 
game  wc  began  in  Charles  the  Second's  time," 
added  Lord  Greville;  "and  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  by  able  hands  from  that  day  to 
this  in  praise  and  honour  of  horse-racing,  I  own 
I  see  little  advantage  in  creating  a  race  too  fleet 
for  any  reasonable  purpose.  Massingberd  swears 
this  branch  of  my  education  has  been  so 
shamefully  neglected,  that  I  shall  live  to  disgrace 
myself  in  good  company  by  my  ignominious 
ignorance.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  insured  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  tolerable  horses  for  my  use, 
I  care  not  how  little  I  hear  of  the  stable. 
My  visit  to  Chantilly  has  any  other  object 
than  the  betting-stand." 

"  Degenerate  Briton  !" — cried  St.  Sevron, 
with  a  smile.  "After  your  brilliant  courses  at 
Epsom  and  Ascot  with  their  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
on  the  race,  to  pretend  patience  with  our  little 
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courtly  bowling-green,  with  its  miniature  royal 
pavilion  and  tribune  des  lionnes  /" — 

"  Cest  a  mettre  sous  verre .'" —  replied  Gre- 
ville  with  a  smile.  "  With  respect  to  the  sport, 
it  serves  just  as  well  lo  bet  upon,  I  fancy,  as  the 
Derby  or  Leger — " 

"  Or  to  bring  people  five-and-twenty  miles  to 
yawn  at! — "added  St.  Suvron,  on  whom  the  ennui 
depicted  in  the  blank  countenance  of  poor  Gre- 
ville  was  not  thrown  away.  "  On  Sunday,  by 
the  way,  all  Paris  will  be  here.  Tout  ce  qui  se 
respecte  km  peu  must  be  at  Chanlilly  on  Sun- 
day !" — 

"Our  friends  from  die  Rue  St.  Dominique 
among  the  rest," — said  Greville,  more  cheerfully, 
readily  falling  into  the  trap  placed  for  him. 
"  I  have  rooms  at  the  Bourbon,  and  they  have 
promised  to  dine  with  me." 

"  Ah  I — you  are  staying,  then,  at  Chantiliy  ? — 
The  most  inveterate  of  the  jockey  club  could 
do  no  worse!" — cried  the  Count. 

"  I  have  an  apartment  in  common  with  two 
determined  sportsmen,"  replied  Greville,  by 
way  of  excuse.     "  But  I  shall  not  have  courage 
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lo  loiter  out  my  four  cloys,  this  being,  I  am  told, 
a  favourable  sample  of  the  sport.  What  will  the 
course  be  to-morrow,  with  the  tribune  of  the 
lionnes  deserted  I  —  No  Madame  de  St.  Pierre, 
no  Madame  de  la  Roche  Aymar  !" — 

"  To  you,  I  suspect,  pretty  much  what  it  is 
to-day," — interrupted  St.  Siivran, — "a  blank, 
my  Lord  ! — But  don't  be  so  easily  discouraged. 
On  Saturday,  they  usually  get  up  a  chasae ;  or, 
if  the  weather  be  bad  enough,  (and  there  is  as 
sure  to  be  rain  for  Chantiliy  races  ns  for  Noah's 
ark,)  a  pic-nic  at  Les  Etangs."  Lord  Greville 
started.  "  I  allude  to  a  rendezvous  de  chasse  ol 
that  name,  in  the  forest  of  Chantiliy,"  added  St. 
Sevron,  with  a  significant  smile.  "  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  startle  you." 

"  And  i/ou?" — interrupted  Greville,  in  his 
turn;  " since  you  have  not  zeal  enough  in  the 
cause  to  wear  your  jockey  card  upon  your  sleeve, 
and  since  it  is  clearly  not  denouement  to  les  princes 
which  brings  you  hither,  (the  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
I  conclude,  furnishes  the  royal  tent  with  the 
great  unknown  in  crimson  cravats  who  arc 
paying  their  court  so  earnestly  yonder  to   the 
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Due  de  Nemours  and  Prince  de  Joinville!) 
may  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  so  far  from 
head-quarters  ?" — 

"  You  look  upon  me,  I  see,  as  a  mere  badaud 
de  Paris  r — cried  St.  S6vron,  laughing.  u  Jac- 
cepte,  mon  cher^-^accepte  I — I  confess  I  am  very 
little  better.  But  I  have  a  little  bicoque  here 
on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  of  which  I  am  ex- 
pected to  do  the  honours  to  my  friends,  when 
such  occasions  as  Chantilly  races  put  them  in 
mind  of  its  existence  and  mine.  But  for 
their  engagements  with  you,  Madame  de  Ros- 
tanges  and  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  would  pro- 
bably have  honoured  me  with  their  company 
on  Sunday.  To-day,  je  donne  d  diner  to  the 
young  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Clermont,  and  one 
or  two  more  who,  though  possessing  the  hippo- 
dromic  organ  and  frequenting  all  the  races  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  do  not  aspire  to  the 
honours  of  lionism." 

"  Alas  !  that  I  dare  but  throw  over  my  own 
noisy  dinner-party  and  entreat  you  to  include 
me  in  yours  I" —  sighed  Greville,  already  fore- 
seeing the  tumult  likely  to  arise  from  a  melange 
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of  English  anil  foreign  jockeys,  smoking,  sing- 
ing, and  running  their  races  over  again.  "  En- 
able me  at  least  to  bear  to  Monsieur  de  Ros- 
tanges,  whom  I  shall  see  to-morrow  in  Paris, 
the  welcome  news  that  you  will  meet  him  at 
dinner  on  Sunday  ?" — 

"  You  do  return,  then,  to-night  to  Paris  ?" — 
cried  St.  Scvron ;  then,  fearing  his  question 
might  appear  indiscreet,  he  hastily  added  — 
"  Would  that  I  could  accept  your  tempting 
offer !— The  proverb  says,  that  those  who  don't 
want  to  play  the  mountebank,  should  not  exhibit 
themselves  on  les  triteauz  ;  for  once  there,  they 
must  either  act  or  be  pelted  I — So  I,  who  have 
been  vain  enough  to  shew  the  capabilities  of  my 
house,  must  persist  in  my  hospitality  through 
the  week,  or  have  its  windows  broken.  But 
here  comes  one  of  your  inveterates  1"  he  con- 
tinued, as  Massingberd,  with  a  sullen  face,  and 
his  bands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  white 
paletot,  sauntered  towards  them. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  lost  on  the  last  race  ?" 
inquired  Greville,  who  had  been  allowed  to  hear 
nothing  for  ten  days  past  from  Lord  St.  George 
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and  Fred,  but  the  state  of  the  odds  and  of  their 
books. 

♦'Lost? — yesl — that  is,  unless  the  stewards 
pronounce  an  equitable  decision  and  give  it 
against  the  winner!" — cried  Fred,  doggedly. 
"  We  are  unanimous, — the  club  is  unanimous, 
—that  is  all  but  unanimous  on  the  subject 
Clermont,  who  has  fifteen  thousand  on  the  race, 
swears  he  will  not  pay  a  sous  till  the  question 
has  been  referred  to  the  London  jockey  club." 

The  Comte  de  St.  Sevron  slightly  raised  his 
eyebrows.  He  thought  it  singular  that  his 
friend  the  Due  de  Clermont,  the  most  French 
among  the  French,  should  propose  to  submit  to 
English  authority  even  in  the  matter  of  horse- 
racing. 

"  Clermont  made  it  a  particular  request  to 
me  not  to  book  up  till  he  has  had  the  matter 
properly  investigated. — Wigson,  the  Newmarket 
jockey,  tells  us  it  is  a  hollow  thing. — But  they 
say  Apperley  is  on  the  course  ? — I  am  looking 
everywhere  for  Apperley  !  —  Apperley  would 
decide  it  !"— 

"  The  stewards,  I  should  imagine,  would  de- 
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cide  it,"  replied  Greville,  vexed  nt  his  perti- 
nacity in  talking  English,  and  excluding  St. 
Sevron  from  the  conversation. 

"  The  stewards  ! — The  idea  of  submitting  to 
have  our  pockets  picked  under  the  sanction  of 
a  set  of  snobs,  who  don't  know  half  so  much 
of  the  lurf  as  an  Eton  boy  I"~  cried  Fred, 
his  temper  evidently  lost  with  his  money.  "  I'm 
sorry  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I — To  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  a  stud,  and  have  one's 
horses  run  at  the  discretion  of  such  a  pack  of 
tailors,  must  be  cursedly  mortifying.  As  Cler- 
mont was  saying  just  now,  I'm  damned  sorry 
for  the  poor  Prince  Royal." — 

St.  Sevron  was  pretty  nearly  sure  that  his 
friend  (who  never  called  the  Prince  Royal 
otherwise  than  the  Due  de  Chartres)  had  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  moment  afterwards, 
the  St.  James's- street  dandy  afforded  him  still 
further  cause  for  amusement  by  the  insolent 
stare  with  which  he  regarded  a  young  French- 
man, of  modest  manners  and  somewhat  homely 
costume,  who,  after  courteously  raising  his  hat 
to  the  two  foreigners,  entered  into  familiar  con- 
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versation  with  himself.  His  coat  not  being  a 
Blin  nor  his  cravat  a  Boivin,  Fred  Massingberd 
saw  fit  to  affect  surprise  at  an  act  of  civility 
usually  addressed  by  high-bred  Parisians,  with- 
out formal  introduction,  to  the  intimates  of  their 
intimates. 

Lord  Greville,  who  was  becoming  a  fluent 
Frenchman,  entered  cheerfully  into  the  chat  of 
St.  Sevron  with  the  new  comer;  while  Mas- 
singberd, big  with  an  ineffable  sense  of  supe- 
riority, took  out  a  cigar,  replaced  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  paletot,  and  all  but  turned  his 
back  upon  the  party.  It  was  impossible  to 
embody  more  completely  the  empty  insolence 
of  exquisitism. 

"  So  you  mean  to  dispute  the  issue  of  the  last 
race  ?w — demanded  St.  Sevron  of  the  new  comer, 
who  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  Due  de 
Clermont. 

"I dispute? — I  had  next  to  nothing  on  it, 
mon  cher9 — which  next  to  nothing  I  have  already 
paid/'  replied  Clermont.  "  Some  one  belong- 
ing to  the  jockey  club  raised  an  objection  to 
the  entry,  which  was  instantly  overruled.     But 
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what  are  we  doing  here  ?  We  shall  see  nothing 
of  the  next  race,  which  is  a  crack  one.  Come 
with  me,  my  dear  St.  Sevron,  to  the  ladies' 
stand.  There  are  several  seats  vacant  behind 
the  Duchess  and  Madame  de  St.  Pierre.  You 
belong,  I  fancy,  to  her  party?" — he  continued, 
courteously  addressing  Greville.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  join  us?'" — 

Before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  speech, 
Massingberd  had  taken  himself  off  to  the  stables ; 
there  to  vent  his  mortification  at  having  been 
convicted  of  a  pitiful  meanness,  by  swearing 
manfully  at  every  trainer,  and  kicking  every 
dog  that  came  in  his  way  ! — His  savage  humour 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  jockey  asso- 
ciates, who  decided  that  Monsieur  de  Masan- 
bcrt  could  neidier  lose  his  money  like  a  man, 
nor  pay  it  like  a  gentleman ;  and  after  a  gay 
dinner  given  that  day,  at  the  close  of  the  sport, 
by  the  Amplutrion  of  les  Horn,  the  epitaph 
originally  written  for  Mirubeau's  father  was 
inscribed  by  some  unknown  hand  on  the  room- 
door  he  occupied  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourbon 
Conde: 
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Ci-git  F.  M. — blagueur  et  brutal, 
Qui  jurait  bien  et  qui  payait  mal  !— 

The  ingratiating  manners  of  his  more  polish^** 
countryman,  meanwhile,  recommended  him  ^^° 
rapidly  to  the  friendship  of  the  good-humour^^1^ 
Clermont  and  his  pretty  wife,  that  Lord  GreviL^*** 
had   little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  DuL*  *** 
and  Duchess  to  accompany  St.  Sevron  widxxC^-** 
ceremony    to    the    dinner-party    he    was  \~ 
give  to  their  mutual  friends  from  the  Rue 
Dominique. 

"  Un  diner? — ten  diner  priif" — 


rf 

Duke.    "  I  am  half  afraid  ! — On  the  last  day  &*^ 

the  races,  it  is  the  custom  here  to  run  a  little  int9^ 

excess !  —  I  suspect  you  mean  to  endanger 

safety  of  our  return  to  Paris  T* 

"  No  fear !" —  replied  Greville,  in  the 
tone.     "  We  will  all  take  our  sober  departs 
together,  immediately  after  dinner." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to^-^ 
have    secured    for    Sophie  and  her    sister,  a  "~ 
party  so  much  to  their  taste  as  the  Clermonts 
and  St.  Sevron.    It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
been   his  guests,  since  the  memorable  epoch 
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which  brought  them  together  at  the  Golden 
Lion! 

"  I  am  fated  to  do  the  honours  of  my  table  to 
them  at  some  dirty  inn  I" — murmured  the  Earl, 
surveying  with  disgust  the  shabby  apartments 
for  which  he  was  paying  the  price  of  Mivart's 
appartctuenl  des  Princes.  "  No  matter  !  On 
Sunday,  these  miserable  rooms,  which  will  seem 
more  brilliant  to  me  Uian  the  finest  palace  in 
Europe,  shall  be  rendered  worthier  their  recep- 
tion." 

From  the  days  of  Boccaccio's  Federigo  ac- 
cordingly, down  to  those  of  lite  finnicr  general, 
who,  in  the  month  of  March,  fed  upon  forced 
green  peas  the  cow  that  was  to  afford  milk  for 
the  lady  of  his  love, — never  was  hero  of  romance 
so  luxurious  in  his  celebration  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality ! — Already,  Chevet  and  Tortoni  were 
beginning  to  inquire  the  nation  and  language 
of  the  new  Demidoff,  at  whose  orders  their 
magazins  were  put  under  requisition  without 
regard  to  cost  or  care. 

But  if  Grevilie  looked  forward  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  promised  party,  his  friends  in   the 
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Rue  St  Dominique  were  scarcely  less  delighted. 
Neither  Sophie  nor  her  sister  had  ever  visited 
Chantilly,  or  witnessed  more  of  sporting  plea- 
sures than  is  afforded  by  the  sandy  desert  of  a 
race-course  in  the  Champs  Elysees ;  and  now, 
with  childlike  eagerness,  Madame  de  Rostanges 
anticipated  the  pastimes  of  the  day,  while  with 
womanly  sensibility,  Eugenie  thought  only  of  its 
pleasures. — From  the  period  of  Lady  Cobham's 
visit  to  Paris,  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  had 
begun  to  form  a  different  estimate  of  the  atten- 
tions of  Lord  Greville.  To  his  pretty  country* 
woman,  his  demeanour  had  been  as  assiduous  as 
to  her  sister.  It  was  probably  the  custom  of 
his  country  to  display  this  specious  gallantly. 
They  had  perhaps  attributed  undue  importance 
to  his  attentions  to  Sophie ;  perhaps  mistaken 
the  nature  of  his  sentiments  for  herself  I — 

"  There  is  between  us  such  entire  sympathy 
of  tastes  and  opinions,"  argued  Eugenie,  "  that 
were  a  mutual  understanding  once  established, 
I  could  not  long  be  an  object  of  indifference  in 
his  eyes.  Yet  freely  as  I  talk  with  others,  in 
Aw  presence,  I  become  embarrassed ! — When 
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Grerille  is  conversing  with  my  sister,  on  ques- 
tions in  which  circumstances  have  rendered  me 
better  informed  than  Sophie,  I  dare  not  utter  a 
syllable! — I,  so  reckless, — so  wilful, — become 
abashed  by  the  presence  of  one  who  is  himself 
more  timid  than  a  girl ! — My  sister  laughs  and 
talks  with  him, — Madame  de  St.  Pierre, — Ma- 
dame de  la  Roche  Ay  mar, — all  of  them; — and 
with  them  he  is  amiable  and  lively.  Oh  !  that 
I  could  overcome  this  foolish  reserve! — for 
bow  can  he  ever  like  me,  whom  he  sees  only 
in  the  silent  sullen  mood  that  offers  so  little 
encouragement  to  friendship  ? — I  will  try  to 
do  better  I  — I  will  try  to  appear  before  him 
uuny  real  character.  In  the  country,  people 
ve  more  at  their  ease.  At  Les  Etangs,  all 
•8  go  well.  Meanwhile,  the  g8ne  insepa- 
rable from  the  salon  ofthe  Hotel  de  Rostanges, 
"toy  possibly  be  dispelled  by  the  excitement 
°*  our  charming  expedition  to  Chant  illy.  — 
Tbere, — there — at  least,  I  shall  enjoy  a  day 
rf  happiness!" — 


I 


J 


CHAPTER  II. 


Corbleu  1— dit  le  chevalier,— cette  ibis  je  tous  ai 
votre  damnee  habitude  de  ceremonies. 

P.  deM 


Meanwhile,   in    spite    of  the    ol 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  assiduities 
keepers  and  officiousness  of  couriers,  t 
veiling  party  from  the  Hotel  Bristol  1 
Calais  and  crossed  the  water  in  safety, 
almost  too  much  for  the  systematic  good 
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consolation  to  know  that,  thanks  to  her  pru- 
dence, tier  idolized  son  was  now  in  safety. 

Any  accidental  spectator  of  her  ladyship's 
arrival  at  Greville  Abbey, — rich,  beautiful,  I 
urious  Greville  Abbey, — with  all  its  charms  of 
scenery, — all  its  refinements  of  accommodation, 
— al!  its  tribes  of  menials,  chariots  aud  horse- 
men,— might  have  supposed  that  the  destinies 
of  the  Countess  left  her  little  in  need  of  consola- 
tion. Her  triumphs  as  legislatress  over  the 
estate,  did,  indeed,  for  a  time,  almost  compen- 
sate her  vexations  as  a  mother.  Dowdeswell 
hud  done  wonders  during  her  absence, — that  is, 
wonders  in  strictly  obeying  her  commands. 
The  park,  the  gardens,  were  in  their  utmost 
beauty, — a  beauty  how  enhanced  by  comparison 
with  the  uncouth  pleasure-grounds  of  other 
countries! 

Never  had  the  soft  green  turf,  the  venerable 
timber  trees,  appeared  so  lovely  in  her  sight. 
The  gardens  too,  —  the  gardens  of  her  own 
creation, — were  indescribably  beautiful,  after  the 
formal  parterres  of  the  Continent.  Yet,  at  the 
close  of  a  week's  survey,  she  began  to  find  that 
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the  spot  of  which  she  had  sacrificed  90  much  to 
secure  the  undivided  sway,  no  longer  sufficed 
for  her  enjoyment*  The  stir  and  movement  of 
her  recent  life  had  created  new  inclinations. 
Like  other  proprietors  of  grand  places  in 
the  country,  of  which  they  are  occasionally 
allowed  unmolested  enjoyment,  she  discovered, 
in  short,  that  the  abbey,  if  very  beautiful,  wass 
wretchedly  dull. 

"  After  all,  I  should  be  ten  times  happier  iS 
on  a  visit  to  my  son,  and  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  family !" — was  her  secret  reflection.  "  1M 
Hugo  had  not  formed  this  unlucky  attach- 
ment to  Lady  Cobhara,  I  would  have  prevailedE 
upon  him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summed 
at  the  abbey.  But  I  must  not  think  of  it  E 
At  present,  there  would  be  too  much  danger  infl 
his  return  to  England !  The  moment  he  arrived! 
here,  I  should  have  that  designing  woman  comes 
and  settle  herself  at  Hill  Hall." 

"  Well !  my  dear  Mrs.  Massingberd  1 — what= 
do  you  say  now  concerning  the  friend  of  your' 
own  condition  in  life  ?" — inquired  the  old  gen* 
tleman  of  his  wife,  about  a  month  after  the 
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re-installation     of    the     Countess    at    Greville 
Abbey.   "  Pray  has  she  relumed  your  visit  ?" — 
No  answer  !— 

Mrs.  Massingberd  continued  to  ply  her  knit- 
ting needles,  as  if  absorbed  in  the  occupation. 

"  I  asked  you,  my  dear,  whether  Lady  Gre- 
ville had  called  here  since  her  return  f  repeated 
her  husband  in  a  louder  key. 

"  I  told  you  last  week,  Mr.  Massingberd, — 
No  I" 

"  I  thought  she  might  have  driven  over  since. 
Has  not  she  even  sent  a  card  ?" — 

"  A  card ! — a  card  would  be  a  positive  affront, 
considering  the  terms  on  which  we  stand !" 

"  Not  much  worse,  perhaps,  than  taking  no 
notice  of  you  at  all,"  rejoined  the  provoking 
husband. 

"  Her  ladyship  may,  perhaps,  still  suffer  from 
the  fatigues  of  her  journey.  At  all  events,  she 
must  have  a  thousand  pressing  occupations  after 
so  prolonged  an  absence  from  home,"  replied 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  with  studied  formality. 
"  Pho,  pho ! — ladyships  with  forty  thousand  a 
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year  at  their  disposal,  are  seldom  troubled  wii 
very  urgent  occupations,"  cried  the  obstinai 
old  gentleman.  "  After  directing  the  groom  i 
the  chambers  whereabouts  to  stick  the  ne 
antiques, pots  and  pans  from  Herculaneum,cora 
and  shell-work  from  Naples,  and  gaudy  pa 
dules  from  Paris,  which  I  have  no  doubt  si 
has  been  goose  enough  to  bring  over,  what  i 
earth  has  Lady  Greville  to  do,  except  reoolle 
the  civilities  due  to  her  country-neighboun 
Didn't  I  always  tell  you  the  woman  had  i 
more  heart  than  a  cucumber  ?"— 

"I  suspect  it  is  because  she  has  too  m* 
heart  that  Lady  Greville  has  so  singularly  3 
layed  her  visit  to  Hill  Hall!"  cried  Mrs,  Mm 
singberd.  "Lady  Greville  feels  conscious  « 
having  acted  ungraciously  towards  the  Col 
hams." 

"  Ungraciously? — Why,  you  have  been  alw»j 
preaching  to  me  about  her  ladyship's  wondtf 
ful  civilities  to  Julia  at  Naples, — and  kindness  < 
Julia  at  Milan,— and  affection  for  Julia  * 
Paris."— 
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"  Yes !  but  not  since  ! — I  said  nothing  of  her 
conduct  to  Julia  in  London,  because  I  thought 
it  might  exasperate  you." 

"  Her  conduct  to  Julia  in  London  exasperate 
me  t — Not  it  1 — Julia  has  got  a  stout  fellow  of  a 
husband  to  fight  her  battles,  and  one  who  takes 
good  care  of  her,  too,  unless  I'm  much  mistaken. 
And  as  I'm  certain  the  poor  girl  herself  hasn't 
spirit  to  hurt  a  fly,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
even  such  a  cat-o'-mountain  as  your  friend  Lady 
Greville  could  be  provoked  into  very  hard  usage 
of  her." 

M  Not  when  I  assure  you  that  she  never  took 
the  slightest  notice  of  her  from  the  moment  of 
their  arrival  in  town  ?" — 

"  I  suppose  Ju  didn't  make  herself  agreeable 
on  the  journey.  She  never  had  much  to  say  for 
herself,  poor  thing  I" 

*'  And  that  you  think  sufficient  reason  for 
Lady  Greville  to  cut  a  person  with  whom  she 
had  been  living  for  months  on  terms  of  the 
most  intimate  friendship  7" 

"  Why  did  my  daughter  live  with"  her,  pray, 
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on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship?  If 
people  will  form  connexions  out  of  their  own 
sphere  of  life — " 

"  Sir  James  Cobban's  wife,  Mr.  Massingberd, 
is  in  a  sphere  of  life  to  form  connexions  with  the 
first  people  in  the  land !" 

"  Ay  1 — and  to  be  cut  by  them  afterwards  ! 
But  has  Julia  no  idea,  pray,  of  the  motive  of 
her  particular  friend's  very  particular  imperti- 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Then  depend  upon  it  the  old  lady  is  a 
little  cracked  !"  said  the  irreverent  Mr.  Massing- 
berd.  "  Most  female  despots  grow  crazy  with 
too  much  power  or  cherry  bounce,  before  they 
come  to  an  end  ; — Queen  Bess, — Queen  Anne, 
— Queen  Cat  of  Russia, — Queen " 

"  I  have,  however,  my  suspicions  !" — inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Massingberd,  knitting  away  in 
double  quick  time,  and  paying  no  attention  to 
her  husband's  harangue. 

"  Suspicions  are  ugly  things,  my  dear ;  make 
'em  over  to  me,  and  get  quit  of  'em !" 
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"  I  am  pretty  nearly  sure,"  resumed  the 
lady,  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  that  Lady  Greville 
fancies  her  son  has  attached  himself  to  our  poor 
dear,  simple,  unoffending  Julia  I" 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  was  an  idea 
more  likely  to  have  ruffled  the  temper  of  my 
friend  Cobham!"— replied  old  Massingberd,  with 
a  chuckling  laugh.  "  Gut  what  makes  you 
think  so — eh  ?" 

"  Because  Julia  requested  me  not  to  allude  to 
Lady  Greville's  conduct  in  my  letters, — a  proof 
that  she  attributes  it  to  some  motive  likely  to  be 
displeasing  to  her  husband." 

"  Very  shrewdly  guessed,  my  dear,  for  a 
woman  of  your  years  and  faculties  1"  cried  Mr. 
Massingberd,  much  amused.  "  It's  a  pity  but 
what  we  could  have  your  luminous  assistance  on 
the  bench,  at  our  quarter  sessions!  All  I  can 
tell  you  is,  however,  that  if  Mrs.  (Jppercrust,  of 
Greville  Abbey,  doe*  believe  her  son  to  be  in 
love  with  Lady  Cobham,  or  lady  anybody  else, 
she  never  was  more  plagnily  mistaken  in  her 
bfe  !" 


"  Why,  what  can  you  possibly  know  about  the 
matter,  Mr.  Massingberd  ?  Lady  Cobbam  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  young  women  in  England.  Her 
portrait  might  have  been  in  the  Book  of  Beauty 
if  Sir  James  would  have  allowed  it ;  and  at 
Naples " 

"  At  Naples  I  have  little  doubt,  my  dear,  that 
Vesuvius  exhibited  a  new  flame  in  her  honour  I 
But  depend  on  it  no  Englishwoman,  however 
pretty,  has  the  smallest  chance  against  those 
jades  the  French,  who,  from  the  days  of  Sterne's 
grUttte  till  now,  have  such  a  deuced  winning  way 
with  them,  that       ■  " 

*  You  fancy  Lord  Greville  attached,  then,  to 
some  one  at  Paris?" — interrupted  Mrs.  Massing- 
berd, coming  anxiously  to  the  point. 

"  No,  I  don't  fancy  any  such  thing, — I  know 
it ! — Fred's  letters  have  talked  of  nothing  else 
these  three  weeks  past !" 

w  That  is  the  reason,  then,  you  have  been  so 
vastly  cautious  never  to  shew  them  to  me !"— cried 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  little  suspecting  that  her 
husband's  caution  arose  from  his  desire  to  con- 
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ceal  from  her  knowledge  certain  pecuniary  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  his  son  and  heir,  connected 
with  his  engagements  in  the  Rue  Grange  Ba- 
teliere. 

"  Fred  seems  amused  beyond  measure  at 
finding  the  sanctity  of  the  demure,  decorous 
young  Earl  of  Greville  melt  away  like  wax  in 
the  sun,  under  the  bright  eyes  of  one  of  their 
tiptop  femmet  a  la  mode  /" 

"A  married  woman  I" — interrupted  Mrs.  Mas- 
singberd,  dropping  her  work  and  taking  off  her 
spectacles.  "  How  dreadful ! — My  dear  Mr. 
Massingberd,  do  tell  me  all  about  it  1 — But  how 
came  it  that  Julia  said  nothing  of  all  this  ?" — 

"  The  Coblmms  were  only  two  days  in  Paris, 
and  are  beetle-blind,  I  trust,  to  all  such  inde- 
licate little  affairs.  Fred  assures  me  that  even 
Lady  Greville  saw  no  more  of  what  was  going 
on,  than  if  she  had  passed  under  Paris  in  a 
tunnel !" 

"  Poor  woman  !  I  really  feel  for  her  !"  sighed 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  with  a  hypocritical  elevation 
of  her  hands  and  eyes. 


"What  I  after  behaving  so  like  a  brute  to 
your  poor,  dear,  simple,  unoffending  Julia? — No, 
no, — she  has  only  got  her  deserts  !  She  chose 
to  debar  her  son  the  right  use  of  his  faculties, 
and  so  he  has  taken  to  the  wrong  one.  A 
couple  of  years  hence,  when  he  comes  of  age, 
Lady  Greville  will  be  trotted  offfrora  the  Abbey 
to  make  way  for  a  family  of  threadbare  French 
adventurers,  who  will  help  the  young  man  to 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  fine  fortune,  and 
laugh  at  his  folly  when  they  have  come  to  the 
1  ioi.mil]  of  the  money-bag  !" 

Even  the  maternal  ire  and  neighbourly  in- 
dignation of  Mrs.  Massingberd  were  almost 
appeased  by  so  lamentable  a  picture.  Her  re- 
solution, however,  was  taken.  It  would  have 
required  virtue  more  heroic  than  she  possessed 
ur  than  Lady  Greville  deserved,  had  she  ab- 
stained from  enjoying  the  triumph  of  such  an 
occasion.  Having  extracted,  therefore,  from 
her  husband  with  the  art  which  most  women 
possess,  ores  when  old  and  ugly,  the  details 
contained  in   the  successive  letters  of  her  son, 
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away  she  drove,  on  the  morrow,  to  Greville 
Abbey,  on  old  Massingberd's  express  under- 
standing that  she  required  the  horses  for  a 
neighbourly  visit  to  the  vicarage. 

An  answer  of  "  not  at  home"  would  probably 
have  been  dispatched  to  the  well-known  Hill 
Hall  carriage,  as  it  entered  the  antique  gateway 
of  the  vast  courtyard  which  might  have  in- 
spired awe  in  a  less  determined  spirit;  but 
iftere,  just  issuing  from  the  stables,  stood  the 
barouche  and  four  of  Lady  Brooks,  a  fatal  an- 
nouncement that  morning  visitors  had  been 
already  admitted. 

All,  therefore,  the  Countess  could  do  in  the 
way  of  insulting  the  mother  of  the  detested 
Lady  Cobbam,  was  to  treat  her  with  the  most 
formal  civility;  and,  having  desired  that  Mrs. 
Massingberd  might  be  shewn  into  the  stale 
drawing-room,  a  cold,  pompous,  magnificent 
apartment,  she  resumed  her  friendlv  leave-taking 
with  Lady  Brooks,  in  the  snug,  comfortable, 
morning  room  opening  to  die  lawn,  in  which 
they  bad  been  chatting  over  a  recent  revolt  in 
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the  courtyard  that  the  car 
coronets  and  supporters,  ai 
fcofed  with  tints  of  crimac 
stood  there,  patting  oat  tt 
wfcted-brown  equipage  am 

■Bder»tood  bow  afce  was  tres 
however,  to  be  cool ;  and  c 
sphere  could  fim>or  soch  a  re 
of  the  frigid  state-chamber 
new*  exposed  to  the  cbeerin 

or  air,  in  the  inidst  of  which 
in  her  grey  bonnet  and  shai 
a  marmoset  chained  to  the  bl 
Bat  she  sat  contented,  for 
tar^   was   coming.      The 
with  which  Lady  Greville  ad 
her,  as  the  carriage  of  the  lad; 
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twinkled  in  her  eyes,— -victory  sat  upon  the  curls 
of  her  towy  toupee.  The  Countess  of  Greville 
might  be  the  greatest  lady  in  the  county  ; — but 
at  that  moment,  she  had  the  best  of  itl — 

Provoked  beyond  measure,  meanwhile,  that  her 
previous  insults  were  not  resented,  and  that  she 
was  forced  to  receive  her  at  all,  Lady  Greville 
looked  as  if  she  could  have  killed  the  intruder  ; 
but  resolved,  as  in  nobility  bound,  to  kill  her 
with  the  golden  bodkin  of  affability.  She  in- 
quired with  the  most  measured  politeness  after 
Mr.  Massingberd,and  every  thing  and  everybody 
else  connected  with  Hill  Hall ; — then  began 
talking  county  politics  on  the  strength  of  the 
intelligence  just  communicated  by  Lady  Brooks, 
with  a  degree  of  queenly  dignity  rendering  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  country  neighbour  to 
digress  from  the  corporation  of  Squ  earning  ton 
in  Oxfordshire,  to  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges  in 
the  Rue  St.  Dominique. — But  Mrs.  Massing- 
berd's  resolution  was  stout,  and  she  bided  her 
time. 

"  I  trust,"  she  observed,  when  the  Countess 
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had  enlarged  to  the  utmost  upon  the  extreme 
friendship  evinced  by  Lord  Brooks  in  the  careof 
die  borough  interests  of  die  house  of  Greville, — 
"  I  trust  it  will  not  he  very  long  before  we  have 
Lord  Greville  himself  amongst  us  agnin  to  assist 
in  these  anxious  duties." 

"  I  beg  jour  pardon,"  replied  Lady  Greville, 
abruptly.  "  My  son  has  not  the  smallest  idea 
of  returning  to  England.  It  may  be  mouths 
first, — it  may  be  years." — 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Massingbcrd  with  an  elongated  face. 

» My  son  has  derived  so  much  advantage 
from  his  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  that  I  wish 
him  to  make  the  lour  of  Europe  before  he  finally 
settles  in  England.''  (The  tour  of  Europe,  the 
GsoniOl  thought,  would  sound  like  a  threat  of 
eternal  separation,  when  repeated  by  Mrs.  Mas- 
singberd  in  her  next  letter  to  Cobham  Park  !) 

"  I  am  sure,  1  trust,  you  may  never  have 
cause  to  regret  his  Lordship'slotig  alienationfrom 
his  native  country," — said  Mrs.  Massingberd,  in 
a  solemn  tone.     "  At  his  time  of  life— " 
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"  At  his  time  of  life,  it  is  natural  that  young 
men  should  desire  to  see  something  of"  the 
world,"  interposed  the  Countess,  with  hauteur. 
"  The  late  Lord  Greville,  having  had  occasion 
to  regret  through  life  that  he  had  become  too 
soon  his  own  master,  chose  to  prolong  the 
minority  of  his  son  beyond  the  usual  limit. 
Hugo  has  consequently  less  to  render  peremp- 
tory his  residence  in  England,  than  other  young 
noblemen  of  his  years." 

"That  is  certainly  some  extenuation,"  observed 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  mysteriously  ; — "  some  little 
extenuation  V — 

"  Besides,"  added  Lady  Greville,  scarcely 
noticing  the  interruption,  "Greville  has  a  de- 
cided preference  for  foreign  society," 

"  I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  it !" — answered 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  in  still  more  lugubrious 
accents. 

"  From  the  time  of  our  quitting  England," 
pursued  Lady  Greville,  intent  only  on  speaking 
daggers  to  the  mother  of  the  presumptuous 
Lady  Cobham,— "  I  could  scarcely  prevail  upon 
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him  to  shew  proper  attention  to  my  English 
friends.  It  was  only  at  my  suggestion,  indeed, 
that  he  continued  to  keep  up  with  them  the 
ordinary  forms  of  acquaintanceship." 

"  That  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at,  considering 
the  peculiar  claims  upon  his  time,"  observed 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  with  increasing  significance  ; 
"  for  I  understand  that  the  family  spent  the 
winter  in  Italy." 

Lady  Greville  did  not  quite  understand  the 
deduction  ;  the  lady  of  Hill  Hall  seemed  a  little 
more  addle-pated  than  usual. — "  In  short,  I  look 
upon  him  as  wedded  to  Paris,"  she  resumed,  in 
order  to  give  Mrs.  Massingberd  time  for  the 
disentanglement  of  her  ideas. 

"  Not  exactly  to  Paris,"  said  the  malicious 
grey  marmoset,  affecting  an  indulgent  smile. 
"  Indeed,  I  was  not  aware  that  matters  were  so 
far  advanced  as  for  the  wedding  to  be  talked  of. 
My  son  assures  us  that,  though  a  few  indulgent 
friends  believe  Lord  Greville  to  be  engaged  to 
Ma'mselle  Nangiss,  the  majority  are  of  opinion 
his  real  attachment  is  to  Madam  Roast  Anje," 
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"  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  ? — Madame  de 
Rostanges  ?"  ejaculated  Lady  Greville,  not  im- 
mediately seizing  the  names  as  pronounced  by 
the  Oxfordshire  squircss,  and  perplexed  by  the 
indistinctness  of  her  reminiscences  of  Paris, 
save  those  connected  with  the  Oxfordshire 
squiress's  daughter. 

"  1  allude  to  Madam  la  Marquise  de  Roast 
Anje !"  repeated  Mrs.  Massingberd,  her  eyes 
brightening  as  she  saw  that  her  double-barrels 
had  not  missed  thetr  aim ;  "  and  to  her  sister, 
Ma'mselle  Eugenie  de  Nangiss." 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
them  botl'i  in  Paris,"  faltered  Lady  Greville, 
striving  to  retain  her  self-possession. 

"  I  understand,  they  are  charming  women," 
observed  Mrs.  Massingberd,  gathering  herself 
up  into  reserve,  now  that  she  knew  information 
would  be  demanded  of  her. 

"  But  surely  Mr.  Frederick  Massingberd  does 
not  imagine, — does  not  insinuate," — said  Lady 
Greville,  gasping  for  breath,  and  unable  to 
articulate  the  question  she  dreaded  to  hear  an- 
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swered,  while  Mrs,  Massitigberd,  instead  of 
kindly  anticipating  her  wishes,  assumed  exactly 
the  same  dignified  composure  affected  by  the 
Countess  herself,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the 
saloon ; — •*  your  son  does  not  positively  say," 
cried  Lady  Greville,  at  length,  impatiently 
forcing  herself  to  be  explicit,  "that  Greville 
has  entangled  himself  in — in  any  disgraceful 
attachment  ?" — 

"  By  no  means,"  mildly  replied  Mrs.  Mus- 
singberd.  "  Ma'mselle  de  Naugiss  is  a  well- 
born young  lady,  I  presume ;  and  though  a 
catholic,  and  brought  up  no  doubt  in  habits 
very  different  from  what  one  might  desire  in  a 
wife  for  one's  son, — above  all,  a  son  placed  in 
so  responsible  a  situation  as  Lord  Greville,- — 
yet  I  have  heard  no  partioular  objection  raised 
either  against  her  family  or  her  character." 

"  Her  character!"  —  reiterated  the  almost 
agonized  Lady  Greville. 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  ma'am," 
pursued  Mrs.  Massingberd,  growing  familiar  as 
she  watched  the  disturbed  countenance  of  her 
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victim, — "  I  have  no  doubt  that  should  Lord 
Greville  bring  you  home  this  foreign  daughter- 
in-law,  (for  which  the  predilections  to  which 
you  just  now  referred,  cannot  fail  to  have  pre- 
pared you,)  you  will  find  her  little  less  amiable 
and  companionable  than  any  one  of  the  young 
English  ladies  of  high  descent  and  accomplish- 
ments whom  he  might  have  selected  to  become 
Countess  of  Greville." 

This  last  taunt  was  lost  upon  the  astounded 
mother.  Absorbed  in  deep  and  bitter  reflexions, 
she  was  retracing  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
brief  sojourn  in  Paris, — all  the  details  of  her 
transient  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  Ros- 
tanges, — all  her  groundless  jealousies  of  Lady 
Cobham, — all  Lord  Greville's  duplicity  with 
herself! — She  took  no  further  heed  of  the  visitor 
whom,  half  an  hour  before,  she  had  treated  with 
such  elalxsrate  formality.  She  scarcely  recol- 
lected that  a  Mrs.  Massingberd  remained  in  the 
room,— thai  a  Mrs.  Massingberd  existed  in  the 
world  1 — 

Engaged? — about    to   be    married?  —  to   a 
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foreigner,  a  Frenchwoman?— One  who— b 
no!  such  a  marriage  was  impossible!     Howwi 
it  to  be  borne?— or  rather,  how  was  it  to 
prevented  ?— 

Rising  abruptly  from  the  gilded  fautenil 
which  she  had    been  seated  in  solemn  stz 
opposite  to  her  visitor,  Lady  Greville  began, 
trace,  with  hurried  footsteps,  the  vast  area 
the  gorgeous  saloon  in  which  she  had  chosen 
receive  Mrs.  Massingberd,  in  order  to  imp* 
upon  Lady  Cobham's  mother  by  an  awful  sb< 
of  dignity. — And  to  what  was  she  now  degrade 
— How  miserable  a  specimen  of  the  weakness 
human  nature  did  she  afford; — governed  bj 
master  passion, — her  moistened  brow  and  coi 
pressed  lips  affording  tokens  of  the  grievo 
emotions  struggling  in  her  mind ! — 

Had  Mrs.  Massingberd  possessed  force 
character  to  enter  into  the  torments  of  such 
trial,  she  would  almost  have  pitied  Lady  Gr 
ville.  But  hardness  of  heart  is  more  insep 
rable  from  narrowness  of  mind  than  most  peop 
allow ;  and,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  obtai 
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a  few  civil  words  at  parting  from  the  woman 
she  had  come  expressly  to  drive  out  of  her 
senses,  the  malicious  old  lady  curtsied  herself  out 
of  the  room,  and  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  quel  thl&tre  va-t'-il  aujourd'hui  ? 
Quel  divertissemens  pre'pare-t'-on  pour  lui  ? 
Ou  soupe-t'-il  ?    Quels  sont  ses  convives  ? 
S'en  ira-t'-il  toujours  avec  des  dues  et  pairs 

S'ennuyer  en  c€r6monie  ? 
Lui  permet'-on  de  voir  la  bonne  compagnie  ? 

DE  LILLE 


"  Hebe  she  is  at  last,  I  protest!" — muttei 
old  Massingberd,  when,  the  following  mornii 
soon  after  breakfast,  the  Greville  Abbey  carrif 
drove  up  to  the  gate  of  Hill  Hall.  "  I  was 
hopes  we  had  seen  the  last  of  her ! — What 
earth  can  bring  the  woman  here  at  this  untim 
hour  ? — Well,  my  dear,  haven't  you  the  spi 
to  say  c  not  at  home*  to  the  lady,  of  your  o' 
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condition  of  life,  who  insulted  your  poor,  dear, 
simple,  unoffending  Julia  ?  "— 

Mrs.  Massingberd  neither  answered  nor 
stirred.  Satisfied  that  her  husband's  abhorrence 
of  the  Countess  would  carry  him  hobbling  out 
of  the  room  before  Lady  Greville  made  her  ap- 
pearance, she  had  little  fear  that  her  visit  to  the 
Abbey  of  the  preceding  day  would  be  brought 
to  light,  with  all  its  treasons  and  malignities. 
As  she  expected,  the  skirts  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's flowered  dressing-gown,  whisking  through 
an  opposite  door,  were  alone  visible  to  the 
Countess  when,  after  due  announcement,  she 
entered  the  room. 

No  attempt  at  affability  now, — no  insolent 
pretensions  1  —  Humiliated,  saddened,  almost 
overwhelmed,  it  was  clear  that  she  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night;  so  heavily  had  the  hand  of  care 
laid  its  leaden  weight  upon  her  usually  passion- 
less brow. 

"  I  fear  you  will  think  me  an  intruder,"  said 
she,  in  a  low  hurried  voice,  to  Mrs.  Massing- 
berd, treating  her  almost  as  if  she  mistook  her 
for  a  woman  of  sense  and  feeling.     "  I  feel  that 
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I  have  been  remiss  lately  in  attentions  towardi 
you.  Mistakes — painful  mistakes, — which  ] 
could  hardly  explain  without  vexation  to  both 
have  led  me  into — but  we  will  talk  no  further  of  k 
To  be  candid,  I  am  here  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
further  information  upon  the  subject  on  whid 
we  were  conversing  yesterday.  If  it  were  no 
taking  too  great  a  liberty,  I  woukj  ask  the  fkvou 
of  being  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Frederick  Massing 
herd's  recent  letters  to  his  family." 

"  Liberty  !"— «  Favour !"—  a  liberty  taken, 
favour  asked  of  the  lady  of  Hill  Hall  by  the  lad 
of  Greville  Abbey ! — Mrs.  Massingberd  had  th 
baseness  to  feel  inexpressibly  gratified. — 

"I  fear,"  said  she,  discreedy  lowering  he 
voice  lest  it  should  reach  the  adjoining  librarj 
"  that,  as  my  son  corresponds  solely  with  his  fa 
ther  (who  is  very  scrupulous  on  such  points), 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  yoc 
ladyship's  request.  I  am  conscious  indeed  thm 
I  have  already  done  wrong  in  unguardedly  ba 
traying  the  confidence  reposed  in  me." 

"  You  will  at  least  not  refuse  to  tell  me," 
Lady  Greville,  pale  with  anxiety,  "your  o 
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conviction  concerning  this  unhappy  business? 
Do  you  infer  from  your  son's  letters  that  Hugo 
is  engaged  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis ; 
or  do  you  rather  believe  that  be  only  entertains 
a  criminal  attachment  for  her  sister?" 

"Onitf  entertains!" — repeated  the  decorous 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  with  becoming  horror. 
"  Does  your  ladyship  really  mean  that  you 
would  prefer  Lord  Greville  being  engaged  in 
a  criminal  intrigue,  to  believing  him  engaged 
in  marriage  to  a  virtuous  young  woman  ?  " 

"  The  one  evil  at  least  is  retrievable ! "  replied 
Lady  Greville,  who  bad  no  time  to  lose  in  hy- 
pocrisy.  "  But  you  have  not  answered  me  ?"— 

"  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me.  I  am  really 
no  great  judge  of  such  delicate  questions,"  re- 
pbed  Mrs. Massingberd,  primly.  "I  knowsolittle 
of  the  world — particularly  of  the  great  world — 
more  particularly  of  the  French  great  world  1" — 

"  But  Frederick  Massingberd  is  a  man  of  the 
world  !"  cried  Lady  Greville,  impatiently.  "  He 
lives  exclusively  with  my  son" — at  a  less  painful 
moment  she  would  have  longed  to  add — "on 
my  son." 


Lord  Greville's  foolish  engagement  i 
girly — and  that  he  now  talks  of  Lor 
foolish  passion  for  a  French  woman. 
tioned,  in  a  letter  which  we  received 
ing,  some  races  that  are  about  to 
after  which,  he  says,  he  shall  return 
glimpse  of  the  London  season ; — for  t 
(so  his  lordship,  your  son,  is  called 
intimates)  that  'Grev  is  going  to 
summer  in  Normandy  with  the  peopl 
got  hold  of  him.'" 

"  I  am  satisfied ! — I  have  a  thous 
to  offer  for  the  information  you  ha 
me,"^-said  Lady  Greville,  abruptl; 
ring  for  her  carriage.  It  was  in  vaii 
Massingberd  entreated  her  to  proloi 
Mr.  Massingberd  would  be  in  she 
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kingdom  perhaps  about  to  be  taken  from  her ; 
that  she  might  collect  her  scattered  thoughts, 
and  dispatch  by  that  day's  post  a  letter  to  Lord 
Greville,  calculated  to  startle  him  into  a  sense  of 
his  folly. 

To  write  as  she  felt,  was  a  thing  foreign  to 
the  habits  of  Lady  Greville;  lo  write  to  her  son 
as  she  felt,  a  weakness  she  had  never  in- 
dulged, even  when  he  was  an  Eton  boy  I  On 
the  present  occasion,  therefore,  there  was  little 
fear  that  she  would  burst  forth  into  demon- 
strations of  the  storm  raging  in  her  bosom. 
On  the  contrary,  though  she  sat  down  to  write 
with  a  hand  trembling  so  violently  that  her 
pen  scarcely  left  a  trace  upon  (he  satin  paper, 
the  faint  lines  contained  only  expressions  of 
affection,  embodying  a  request  that  Greville 
would  return  to  England  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  as  she  was  suffering  under  a  recurrence  of 
the  nervous  disorder  which  had  necessitated  her 
removal  to  Naples  the  preceding  year. 

No  reproaches, — no  invectives, — no  accusa- 
tions of  deception  practised  upon  her, — no  allu- 
sion to  his   attachment.     "  Come   to  me,   my 
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dearest  Hugo,— come  to  your  suffering  moth 
ere  it  be  too  late  !"  wrote  Lady  Greville.  An 
she  knew  that  unless  her  son  were  changed  ii 
deed,  such  an  appeal  must  be  irresistible. 

For  a  moment,  she  felt  inclined  to  have  tt 
information  of  her  illness  conveyed  to  Loi 
Greville  by  the  hand  of  Anodyne  the  apothecar 
rather  than  by  her  own.  Such  a  missive  won 
unquestionably  prove  more  startling.  B 
though  Anodyne  was  quite  as  well  prepared 
swallow  any  dirty  order  issued  by  the  Com 
tcss,  as  the  Countess's  grooms  and  housemaids- 
swallow  the  nasty  potions  prepared  for  them 
Mr.  Anodyne,  so  that  he  would  have  announce 
her  ladyship  to  be  dying  of  the  plague  or  t 
cholera,  had  these  disorders  suited  her  ladyship 
convenience,  Lady  Greville  judged  it  inexpedie 
to  place  him  in  her  confidence.  Like  other  p 
tentates  of  modern  times,  she  had  not  fai 
in  her  ministers  to  intrust  them  with  any  Am 
she  could  perform  with  her  own  band. 

The  letter  was  accordingly  written,  di 
patched,  and  on  its  way  to  the  Hotel  des  Prince 
bearing  the  superscription  of  "  tris  presse"  tin 
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it  might  be  forwarded  should  Lord  Greville  be 
in  the  country,  at  the  very  time  when  Frederick 
Massingberd,  (little  suspecting  the  *  mischiefs 
created  by  certain  episodes  in  certain  letters  to 
Hill  Hall,  requiring  an  extension  of  his  credit 
with  Laffitte)  was  puffing  his  cigar  into  the  face 
of  St.  Sevron  and  the  Due  de  Clermont. 

On  the  following  day,  unable  to  support  his 
banishment  from  the  society  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rostanges,  to  that  of  the  mere  sportsmen  and 
would-be  sportsmen  of  the  least  sportsman- 
like nation  in  the  world,  Greville  returned,  im- 
mediately after  the  races,  to  Paris. 

His  unexpected  arrival  was  welcomed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  We  are  not  to  visit  you,  then,  at  Chantilly 
to-morrow  ?" — said  Madame  de  Rostanges,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  party  at  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
bon was  broken  up. 

('  I  am  come  to  Paris  solely  to  remind  you  of 
your  engagement.     I  return  to-morrow." 

"  How  kind  of  you, — how  considerate  V9  ex- 
claimed the  Marchioness.  "  And  to  think  that 
we  might  have  missed  you  I— -I  have  been  only 
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— inquired  Greville,  conceiving,  from  1 
plicity  of  her  dress,  that  she  was  about  t 
to  the  Theatre  Fran§ais, — the  only  thes 
quented  by  the  ladies  of  the  Faubourg. 

"Our  friends  are  always  happy  to  recer 
replied  Madame  de  Rostanges.  We  ar< 
to  the  Hotel  de  St.  Pierre." 

'*  You  ought  to  apprize  Lord  Grevi 
ter posed  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  "  t 
will  have  to  support  the  ennui  of  a  d 
party, — the  Saturday  boston  of  old  Madi 
Rostanges." 

"The  Marchioness  resides,  then,  w 
daughter  ?"  inquired  Greville,  intent  on] 
the  beautiful  face  on  which  his  eyes 
riveted;  while  Sophie  proceeded  to  c 
that  the  Marquis,  being  one  of  the  hat 
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Lord  St.  George,  who  were  at  th»t  moment 
quaffing  Lord  Greville's  Chambertin  to  his 
health,  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  piquant 
allusions,  to  have  witnessed  with  what  delight 
he  was  proceeding  to  a  dowager  party  in  the 
Faubourg;  composed,  according  to  Lord  St. 
George's  former  description,  of  two  qumquets,  a. 
few  glasses  of  eatt  gucrge,  and  old  women,  male 
and  female,  d  discretion. 

The  Marquise  de  Rostanges,  a  woman  vener- 
able alike  from  age  and  character,  occupied  an 
entresol  over  the  brilliant  rez  de  chauss6e  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Pierre.  According  to  the  French 
custom  which  unites  the  mother  and  only  child 
till  death  does  them  part,  this  distribution 
had  been  made  on  the  marriage  of  Claire  de 
Rostanges  with  the  Due  de  St.  Pierre ;  and, 
unsatisfactory  as  such  arrangements  prove  in 
England,  in  France  they  are  felt  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  respectability  of  all 
parties. 

The  Marchioness,  a  woman  of  serious  habits, 
was  never  seen  in  the  gay  assemblies  of  her 
daughter;  nor  was  the  Duchess  invariably  pre- 
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sent  at  the  sober  parties,  uniting  weekly  round 
the  old  lady  persons  of  her  own  age  and  opinions. 
But  there  never  passed  a  day  of  which  some 
portion  was  not  devoted  by  Claire  to  her  mo- 
ther. Amid  oil  her  gaieties,  nil  her  dissipations, 
that  duty  was  never  neglected ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps owing  to  the  restraining  influence  of  that 
grave  mother's  precepts  and  example,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  coquetry  of  Madame  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  exposed  her, 
she  was  still  worthy  the  praise  lavished  on  her 
by  her  cousin  Sophie,  as  the  best  of  wives  and 
mothers. 

The  dowager,  on  the  other  hand,  obtaining 
from  her  daughter's  society  the  enlivenment 
of  which  she  stood  in  need,  experienced  no 
temptation  to  intrude  into  gayer  scenes  un- 
suitable to  her  age.  Nothing  more  rare,  indeed, 
than  to  see  a  Parisian  ftke  disfigured  by  the 
presence  of  a  woman  advanced  in  years.  No 
palsied  dowagers,  as  in  London,  dishonouring 
the  name  they  bear  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
wrinkles,  their  rouge,  and  their  unreverend 
weakness  for  the  things  of  this  world  I     Satisfied 
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that  every  age  has  its  appointed  pleasures,  and 
reconciled  by  the  deference  of  their  families  to 
resign  the  frivolous  dissipations  of  the  world, 
they  retire  with  decency  from  the  stage,  to  make 
way  for  a  younger  generation. 

"  I  fear  you  were  scarcely  aware  into  what  a 
cabinet  of  antiques  our  dear  Sophie  was  intro- 
ducing you?" — said  the  old  Marchioness,  when 
courteously  welcoming  Lord  Greville.  "  But 
for  her  presence  here,  and  that  of  Eugenie,  we 
should  almost  forget  the  existence  of  youth  and 
beauty.  You  are  very  kind  to  come  and  assist 
us  in  retaining  the  remembrance.  What  news 
do  you  bring  from  Chantilly? —  what  of  the 
sport  f—  what  of  my  daughter?" 

Lord  Greville,  with  prompt  good  breeding, 
supplied  to  the  cheerful  gracious  old  lady  the 
details  she  demanded;  and  as  they  sal  talking 
apart,  the  Marquis  de  Kostange?,  who  was  en- 
gaged at  profound  whist  with  ihe  Princesse  de 
Chaulien  and  two  peers  of  France,  (whose  bald 
heads  had  probably  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
first  revolution,)  looked  up  to  salute  Lord  Gre- 
ville with  a  friendly  sign  of  the  band.     At  the 
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three  lioston  tables  occupying  ibe  remainder  of 
the  sober  but  elegant  little  saloon,  no  one  was 
tempted  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  game  to 
gaze  at  the  newly  arrived  party.  They  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  some  part  or  portion 
of  their  usual  circle,  —  their  unvarying  circle. 
Strangers  never  entered  there.  All  present 
were  united  among  themselves  by  lies  of  consan- 
guinity,— friendship,— or  the  old  acquaintance- 
ship so  well  replacing  both.  They  had  formerly 
assembled  round  the  Marchioness  in  the  Rue 
St.  Dominique;  they  now  assembled  round  her 
in  the  Rue  de  Varennes.     There  was  her  uncle 

the  Bishop  of  A ;   there  was  his  brother 

the  old  Count  de  Nangis,  guardian  of  Sophie 
and  Eugenie  ;  there  were  the  elder  branches  of 
the  houses  of  Castries,  Mort£mart,  Caraman, 
Vaudreuil,  Gontaut,  Cosse,  Noailles,  Galifet, 
and  others  of  the  legitimist  party,  in  whom  Lord 
Greville  fancied  he  could  discern  a  refinement 
of  manner  and  air  of  distinction  now  almost 
extinct. 

There    was  something  in   the   intonation  of 
their   voices,   characteristic  of  persons   trained 
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from  infancy  in  observance  of  the  gentler  cour- 
tesies of  life.  There  was  something  in  their 
countenances  indicative  of  the  exercise  of  intel- 
lect in  conversation,  rather  than  in  research. 
No  deep  furrows  resulting  from  reflection, — no 
intellectualization  of  the  eye  from  habitual  self- 
interrogation.  But,  in  their  place,  the  shrewd 
glance, — the  rapid  smile, — the  intelligent  play 
of  countenance,  —  consequent  upon  perpetual 
representation  on  the  stage  of  the  world; — the 
roundness  and  polish  produced  by  continual 
friction  against  each  other  while  borne  like  peb- 
bles along  the  current  of  life; — and  the  fluency 
engendered  by  talking  for  half  a  century  with 
those  talkers  par  excellence,  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  esprit  de  eonduite,  are  without  rivals  as 
regards  Fesprit  de  conversation. 

Among  the  grey  heads  and  withered  faces  of 
this  venerable  assemblage,  the  beauty  of  Madame 
de  Rostanges  fascinated  the  attention  of  Gre- 
ville,  as  if  seen  for  the  first  time.  The  fine 
oval  of  her  face,  the  transparent  purity  of  her 
skin,  the  lustrous  beauty  of  her  auburn  hair, 
the  symmetry  of  her  striking  figure — enhanced 
d  3 
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rather  than  impaired  by  a  certain  air  of  lan- 
guor and  indolence,  imparting  feminine  grace  to 
every  movement,  seemed  doubly  conspicuous 
when  thus  contrasted  with  the  angular  features 
and  sallow  hues  of  age.    There  was  something 
supernatural   in   her   beauty; — she  seemed  a 
being  of  another  sphere ;  —  and  Greville  stood 
watching  the  varying  reflections  of  light  uporm 
her  pearl-like  complexion,  and  in  the  depths  o'f 
her  expressive  eyes,  till  his  enthusiasm  became 
perhaps  somewhat  too  manifest. 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking ?" — said  she, 
motioning  him  to  take  a  place  beside  her  on 
the  sofa  to  which  she  had  repaired,  in  order 
not  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  card- 
players.  "  Nay,— do  not  look  so  dreadfully 
alarmed ! — If  you  are  meditating  some  frightful 
crime,  keep  your  secret.  I  will  torment  you 
with  no  indiscreet  inquiries.  But,  to  say  the 
truth,  your  countenance  is  that  of  une  dme  en 
peine." 

"  Rather   that  of   une   dme   en  beatitude!" 
replied  Greville,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  As  little  beatific  as  possible  \"  replied  Sophie, 
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smiling,  "  You  look  overawed  by  the  gravity  of 
your  position  ;  —  as  much  out  of  place  as  some 
young  Colonel  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
paying  his  court  in  the  solemn  circle  of  Sa  Soli- 
dile,  Madame  de  Maintenon. — Do  you  not  feel 
that  you  have  no  business  here  ?" 

"  Out  of  place  in  any  circle  of  which  you 
form  a  part  ?"— cried  Greville.  "  Till  your  in- 
quiry disenchanted  me,  I  was  beginning  to  fancy 
myself  one  of  die  coterie,  —  a  segment  of  the 
circle !" — 

"  You  want  fifty  years  of  the  proper  age," 
cried  Madame  de  Rostanges.  "  Have  a  care, — 
or  you  will  find  your  hair  begin  to  whiten  I" 

"  If  not  one  of  die  coterie,  then,  one  of  the 
family  f  persisted  Greville. 

Madame  de  Rostanges  paused  a  moment,  as 
if  doubtful  of  his  meaning.  "  We  you  know,7' 
said  she,  evidently  mistaking  him,  "are  con- 
nected with  this  house  by  twofold  ties  of  family 
affection.  Our  week  would  scarcely  seem  com- 
plete, without  an  hour  on  Saturday  nights  de- 
voted to  eerie  bonne  tante  I     Look  at  Eugenie  !" 
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she  continued,  pointing  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Nongis,  who  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  two  or  three  high-bred  old 
trench  men,  who,  as  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
affected  the  gallantry  of  devoting  themselves  to 
her  entertainment.  "  Eugenie  protests  she  is 
never  better  amused  than  in  this  house,  where 
she  is  worshipped  as  the  type  of  everything  that 
is  good,  gracious,  and  beautiful." 

"  'Ilml  surely  need  afford  no  distinction  in 
the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Nangis,"  said  Gre- 
ville,  warmly.  "  I  have  yet  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  the  circle  in  which  she  is  considered 
less  highly." 

The  colour  rose  to  the  cheeks  of  Madame  de 
Rostanges.  "  How  strange,"  cried  she,  "  that 
though  ever  ready  to  gratify  me  by  these  praises 
ut'  my  sister,  you  give  her  so  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose you  alive  to  her  merits  I" — 

*  I  fancied  myself  complying  with  the  customs 
of  the  country,"  observed  Greville,  somewhat 
embarrassed."  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  is,  how- 
ever, fully  aware  of  my  respect,  my  admiration — " 
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'•  You  are  mistaken  !"  interrupted  Sophie. 
"  It  is  in  vain  I  constantly  point  out  to  her, — 
not  your  merits,  for  of  these  she  is  fully  aware, 
— but  your  deep  devotion.  Eugenie  assures  me 
you  have  other  views, — that  she  has  no  share  in 
your  stay  in  Paris, — that — " 

"  And  you  /"—burst  in  a  concentrated  whis- 
per from  the  lips  of  Lord  Greville— "  Do  you, 
in  honesty  and  truth,  believe  that  she  is  more  to 
me, — that  she  can  ever  be  more  to  me, — than 
your  sister  ?  I  love  Eugenie  —  because  she  is 
yours.  I  would  peril  my  life  to  serve  her;  but 
it  is  for  your  sake, — for  yours,  who  are  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own  life, — my  own  salvation. 
Forgive  me,  if  I  offend  you.  You  have  brought 
this  explanation  upon  yourself!" 

He  paused, — unprepared  for  the  alarming 
effect  produced  by  his  rashness  upon  Madame 
de  Rostanges.  Too  much  startled  for  utterance, 
every  vestige  of  colour  had  forsaken  her  cheek. 
Yet  she  dared  not  resent  his  address.  The 
slightest  demonstration  would,  in  that  quiet 
assembly,  have  attracted  attention.     Oppressed 
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as  she  was,  she  did  not  even  dare  request 
window  might  be  opened,  so  peremptory 
the  habits  of  the  place. 

"  Speak  to  me, — reassure  me,— one  wor- 
only  one  word  I" — whispered  Greville,  terrifia 
by  the  overpowering  nature  of  her  emotion 
"  Whence  arises  this  agitation  ? — Have  I  ezciu* 
your  indignation  by  my  frankness,  —  or  nu 
I — dare  I — hope  that w 

"  Hope  nothing, — but  that  I  may  learn 
pity  and  forgive !" — faltered  Madame  de  Re 
tanges,  finding  it  urgent  to  put  some  limit  to  H 
imprudence.  "  It  is  unworthy  of  you  to  oompv 
me  to  listen  to  avowals  which  I  dare  not  reser" 
lest  I  bring  down  upon  you  the  resentment 
the  confiding  friend  you  have  outraged,— c 
myself  the  ridicule  of  society  I  So  long  as  yc 
choose  to  remain  by  my  side,  1  am  at  tfc 
mercy  of  your  insults.  Be  generous,  therefor* 
and  leave  me  to  myself,  that  /  may  be  gene 
rous  and  learn  to  forget  your  offence." 

There  was  something  too  earnest  in  the  lo* 
measured   tone  of  Madame  de   Rostanges  u 
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admit  of  reply  or  remonstrance.  After  a  moment, 
Lord  Greville  rose  from  his  seat  and  crossed  the 
room,  as  iF  to  examine  a  cast  From  the  beautiful 
bust  oF  Henri  V.,  executed  by  Monsieur  de 
Xietiekerfce,  which  ornamented  one  oF  the 
consoles.  Nothing  in  the  movement  likely  to 
attract  notice  !  The  Forms  of  French  society 
do  not  authorize  a  man  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  one  woman  throughout  the  evening, 
aFier  the  Fashion  of  English  flirtations;  being 
bound,  as  member  oF  a  coterie,  to  address  his 
civilities  in  succession  to  all  the  ladies  present. 

Meanwhile,  though  conscious  that,  according 
to  the  Formalities  oF  the  old-fashioned  circle  into 
winch  he  had  seen  fit  to  intrude,  he  had  no  right 
to  retire  till  the  departure  of  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  presented,  Lord  Greville  resolved 
upon  retreat;  and  stood  watching  the  entrance 
of  the  servants  with  trays  oF  orgeat  and  lemon- 
ade, in  hopes  oF  seizing  the  occasion  to  quit  the 
room  unnoticed.  When  lo!  just  as  he  was 
congratulating  himself  on  having  reached  the 
door  in  safety*  he  was  pounced   upon  by  the 
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"Pour  h  coup,je  vous tiens,  mon  eker  milor I" 
cried  she,  taking  him  unceremoniously  by  the 
arm,  and  leading  him  back  to  a  chair.  "  Com- 
ment!  vous  alliez  vous  esquiver  sans  me  faire 
voire  cour  ? — You  fancied  me  deeply  engaged  at 
cards  ? — and  so  I  was  ! — but  now,  I  am  at  your 
service  for  the  next  half-hour ;  or  rather,  I  trust 
you  are  at  mine. — I  have  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask  you — a  thousand  reproaches  to  make  you. 
How  come  you  to  be  here  at  all,  when  all  the 
world  is  at  Chantitly? — and  why  do  you  invite 
all  the  world  to  dine  with  you  at  Chantilly,  and 
leave  me  out  of  llie  party  'i — Ay,  ay  !  of  course 
you  will  be  proud  of  the  honour.  Bui  it  is  too 
late  1  Je  ne  pretends  pas  servir  d'arrtire  penste  d 
un  bmu  milor  tci  que  vous! — Pray  tell  me,  is  it 
true  that  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  horse 
came  in  loser  yesterday,  the  people  shouted  for 
joy  V — Ah  !  you  think  they  only  intended  to 
cheer  the  winning  horse!  You  fancy  they 
always  applaud  on  such  occasions ! — a  tTautres  ' 


I  can  promise  you  that  the  peasantry  of  Chan- 
lilly  are  legitimists  to  a  man  ; — and  well  they 
may,  considering  all  they  owe  to  the  poor  dear 
unfortunate  Due  de  Bourbon. — As  my  cousin 
St.  Sevron  was  saying, — by  the  way,  I  dare  say 
you  saw  St.  Sevron  at  the  races  ? — You  visited, 
perhaps,  his  charming  little  hunting  box  in  the 
forest  of  Chantilly  '! — Poor  soul  ! — I  am  sure  he 
must  be  sadly  ennuye  there, — alone,  like  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  in  his  island! — Crusoe  would 
have  been  bored  to  death  if  he  had  not  had 
so  much  to  do  to  find  himself  in  food,  and 
take  care  of  himself  against  the  cannibals. 
But  St.  Sevron  lias  nothing  to  do,  unluckily, — 
except  look  out  for  a  wife ;  and  there  sits  my 
little  friend  Eugenie,  who  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him  1  Je  commence  d  me  douter  que  cette 
ckire  Eugenie  nous  fait  des  infidetilis  en  Javeur 
de  la  vieille  Angleterre, — ou  bien  l'Ecosse. —  I 
always  forget  whether  you  are  English,  Scotch, 
or  Irish? — nay  1  I  could  sometimes  fancy  you 
French,  you  speak  our  language  so  well,  and 
direct   it  so   powerfully   to   our   hearts.      Ah ! 
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pardon  t  1  did  not  think  it  in  the  bavarduge 
of  an  old  woman  like  myself  to  bring  a  blush  to 
your  cheek !" — cried  the  Princess,  checking 
herself  on  discovering  the  embarrassment  of 
Lord  Greville's  manner  as  he  listened  to  her 
rambling  discourse. 

**  My  dear  brother,"  she  continued,  turning 
suddenly  to  the  Due  de  Monthcmont,  one  of 
the  venerable  flirts  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis, — 
"  admire,  I  beg,  before  it  fades  away,  what  you 
proposed  the  other  day  to  send  as  a  curiosity 
to  the  wife  ill's  antiques, — the  blush  of  a  joint 
komme  commc  iljtiut  I" 

"  I  am  prepared  to  admire  anything  said, 
done,  or  intended  by  Lord  Greville,"  replied 
the  courteous  old  gentleman.  "  Bui  I  fear,  ma 
bonne  samr,  as  you  have  been  afjiehc'iag  him  in  a 
teie-a-t£te  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  that  your 
indiscretions  have  to  answer  for  the  blush. — My 
sister  will  give  you  a  sad  opinion  of  the  coquetry 
of  our  grandmammas!" — he  continued,  turning 
towards  the  Earl. 

"  Madame  hi  Princesse  has  been  kindly  in- 
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vesting  me  with  the  name  and  privilege  of  a 
Frenchman," — he  replied,  after  an  effort  to 
rally  his  spirits.  "  Allow  me  to  prove  my  grati- 
tude and  nationality  by  gallantly  taking  her 
defence." 

"  Volontiers  !" — replied  the  old  Duke.  "  I 
nm  proud  to  accept  such  a  compatriots.  We  are 
loo  aadJy  divided  among  ourselves  not  to  welcome 
the  reinforcement  of  foreign  auxiliaries." 

"  Yet  with  such  gratifying  tokens  of  social 
union  around  me,"  rejoined  Greville,  glancing 
at  the  little  cheerful  chatty  assembly,  "  I  cannot 
fancy  you  in  need  of  succours." 

*  The  very  etprit  de  coterie  imparting  so 
great  a  charm  to  our  society,  forms  the  bane 
of  our  well-being  as  a  nation,"  replied  the 
Due  de  Monthemont.  "  The  subdivision  of 
parties  in  France  is  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
things.  Thus  hampered,  a  government  is  tied 
down  like  Gulliver,bya  thousand  petty  ligatures; 
and  it  is  easier  to  combat  a  single  giant,  than 
an  army  of  pigmies." 

"Do    not  listen    to    the    Duke,"    interposed 
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Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  noticing  th«  extreme 
embarrassment  of  Greville,  and  attributing  it 
to  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
seized  upon  by  the  Princess  and  made  over  to 
the  prolix  civilities  of  her  brother.  "  In  the 
first  place,  because  he  is  talking  politics, — a 
forbidden  theme;  in  the  second,  because  he  is 
finding  fault  with  his  countrymen, — which  is 
rank  treachery.  Just  now,  when  I  was  presum- 
ing to  praise  la  jeune  France  for  its  innocence 
(amid  much  guilt)  of  the  sin  of  courtiership, — 
guess  what  he  replied  P — 

"  That  the  public  men  of  the  day  were  as 
vilely  addicted  to  adulation  as  the  red-heeled 
courtiers  of  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf!"  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  firmly  ;  "  but,  that  instead  of  offer- 
ing their  homage  to  the  throne,  they  toady 
vulgar  opinion. — Look  at  our  Chambers, — 
look  at  our  Journals ! — What  baseness  of  adu- 
lation to  the  public  I" 

"  Nay,  not  a  word  against  the  public  P  cried 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  perceiving  how  much 
relief  she    afforded    Greville,    by    taking    the 
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conversation  oat  of  his  hands.  "  I'm  for  the 
influence  of  that  mighty  tribunal,  what  great 
actions  would  be  performed, — what  chefs- 
d'eeuvres  executed  ?" — 

"  Do  you  count  for  nothing  the  inspirations 
of  genius,  the  hopes  of  immortal  fame  ?  "  re- 
monstrated the  gay  old  Frenchman. 

"  Immortal  fame  is  the  award  of  posterity, — 
the  public  succeeding  the  public  of  to  day, 
which  you  aftect  to  despise," — persisted  Eu- 
genie. "  For  my  part,  I  have  unbounded 
respect  for  masses.  In  this  room  we  have 
a  charming  little  handful  of  people;  and  the 
spangled  circle  in  the  CEil  de  Bceui"  was  no 
doubt  equally  aimuble.  But  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  weigh  either  the  one  or  the  other 
against  the  three  hundred  million  inhabitants 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  enlightened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  forty  centuries." 

"  Mais,  mi  chire,  tu  Jais  la,jecrois,du  La 
Mennauisme  f"  cried  the  Princesse  de  Chau- 
Heu,  laughing  heartily.  "  Was  it  in  Italy 
you   picked   up  this  horrible  jargon  ? — If  you 
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had  taken  such  opinions  with  you  packed  in 

your  imperial,  they  must  have  been  confiscate-  ^ed 
crossing  the  frontier ; — Mademoiselle  de  Narm 
and  her  revolutionary  notions  would  have 
inserted  in  the  Emperor's  list  of  prohibitions    ? 
You,  at  least,  thank  Heaven,  man  cher 
de  Grtvil,  are  not  accountable  for  her  tran 
dental  liberalism. —  You  do  not  belong  to 
canaille  who  say  with  Montaigne,  puisque 


ne  poavons  atteindre  la  grandeur^  vengeons  ntru^^  & 
en  midire  ! — You  are  one  of  us, — a  connectiMOg 
link  between  king  and  people,  conceding  to  t- 
one  the  respect  you  exact  from  the  other  \n 

u  Intcrmtdiaire  tntre  le  roi  et  le  peuple 
le  chien  de  chasse  nitre  le  chasseur  et  les  UkvreS'  ~ 
cried  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis, — satisfied  that  ^r!0 
one  present  would  trace  the  profane  origin  °* 
the  quotation.  c<  Do  not  look  so  shocked  F  ^  ** 
continued,  addressing  Greville  in  a  lower  voi^^ * 
•'but  thank  me  for  my  Schauffourc'e  as  a 
cessful  attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of 


good   people   from  your  strange  confusion 
countenance.     Either  you  have  lost  your  fbrtr  — 
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**>  the  betting  stand  at]  Chantilly,  or, — but  I 
w3l  not  perplex  myself  by  assigning  causes  for 
Tour  bewilderment! — The  dear  good  Duke  has 
*ost  all  recollection  of  your  incoherence,  in  his 
horror  at  my  apostasy.  As  to  his  sister,  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  allow  Sidonie  to  remain  my 
friend." 

"You   have  so    many    and   such    attached 
friends,"  cried  Greville, «'  that  few  people  can 
well  afford  to— " 


<c  Hush,  hash !"  interrupted  Mademoiselle  de 
^•ngis — "  this   forced   empressement   is    even 
worse  than  your  abstraction.     But  the  whist 
P^tty  is   broken  up,   and  we  are   at   liberty 
*°  take  our  leave.    Monsieur  le  Due ! — are  you 
•'Efficiently  in  charity  with  me  to  fetch  me  the 
■^aif  that  hangs  by  my  sister's  chair  7" — she  con- 
tinued.    Then,  while  the  polite  old  gentleman 
•**uffled  off  in  execution  of  her  commission, 
delighted  to  be  the  chosen  cavalier  of  so  young 
Hnd  fair  a  creature,  she  again,  and  in  a  more 
untried    manner    addressed    Lord    Greville. 
•*  You  are  ill,"  said  she,  "  or  some  painful  event 
"**  befallen  you.    Do  not  deny  it ! — your  coun- 
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tenance  betrays  the  disturbance  of  your  feel- 
ings. 

"  You  are  mistaken, — believe  me  you  are 
mistaken/'  faltered  Lord  Greville. 

"  Only  one  word !" — persisted  Eug&iie,  as  she 
saw  the  poor  Duke  preparing  to  return  with  her 
scarf  trailing  from  his  arm.  Can  I  be  of  the 
least  use, — the  least  comfort  to  you  ? — My 
friendship— such  as  it  is — is  yours.  Dispose  of 
me, — you  have  too  much  sense  to  mistake  my 
meaning!" — she  continued,  as  a  vivid  flush  sud- 
denly overspreading  the  brow  of  Lord  Greville 
inspired  afear  of  the  possibility  of  being  mistaken. 
All  explanation,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  gallant  old 
Due  de  Month6mont  was  again  by  their  side  ; 
and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Rostanges  were 
in  the  act  of  taking  their  leave. 

46  A  Dimanche  done,  n'est  ce  pas  ?' — inquired 
Eugenie,  hurriedly  addressing  Lord  Greville ; 
"  et  d  Chantilly  /" 

"A  Dimanche — d  Chantilly  T — he  replied,  in  a 
hesitating  tone,  doubtful  whether  under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  party  might  still  take  place ; 
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still  more  uncertain  whether  he  dare  approach 
Madame  de  Rostanges  to  offer  his  usual  atten- 
tion of  escorting  her  to  the  carriage.  Lost  in 
"resolution,  he  loitered  beside  Mademoiselle  de 
^*Qgis,  inexpressibly  pained  by  the  evident  in- 
"Uposition  of  her  sister. 

"  I  fear  she  has  over-fatigued  herself  with  her 

**&%*  said  Monsieur  de  Rostanges,  in  reply  to 

"*  officious  inquiries  with  which  the  Due  de 

^°nth6mont  accompanied  his  good  night ;   and 

**  that  moment,  a  glance  at  her  sister's  face 

8ee*ned  to  enlighten  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis. 

^"fc  understood  all, — the  origin  of  Greville's 

et**otk>n,— of  Sophie's  indisposition. 

€<  Offer  me  your  arm,"  said  she  to  Lord  Gre- 
*****  in  a  low  but  peremptory  tone,  "  or  all  these 
>le  will  form  the  same  conclusions  as  my- 


>j 


Startled  by  the  abruptness  of  her  manner,  he 
^*yed    in  silence.     In  silence,  they  followed 
2^°t>liie  and  her  husband  to  the  carriage.    Lord 
*^ville  had  not  even  presence  of  mind  to  utter  a 
in  reply  to  the  diffuse  parting  compliments 

^OL.  II.  E 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


On  gouverne  lea  hommes  a' 
lux  Echoes  avec  un  boo  cceur. 


It  was  some  relief  to  the  overcharged  feelings 
of  Greville  that,  on  his  return  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, there  was  no  Fred  Massingberd,  —  no 
noisy,  sneering  "  best  fellow  in  the  world,"  to 
irritate  him  with  idle  questions.  He  was  not  in 
the  humour  to  be  amused  with  slang,  or  patient 
with  persiflage.  Never  had  he  been  so  eager 
for   the  relief  of  finding  himself  alone.     Yet 


n 
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tLe  invectives  which  he  lavished  upon  himself 
during  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  much 
coveted  fSte  a  lete  seemed  to  render  the  en- 
joyment problematical.  After  cursing  his  own 
rashness,  his  own  precipitancy,  however,  he 
found  some  apology  for  his  brief  madness  in  the 
recollection  that  he  had  been  hurried  into  his 
ill-timed  avowal  by  the  joy  of  finding  himself 
in  the  presence  of  Sophie, — Sophie,  kind,  beau- 
tiful, and  encouraging, — after  two  tedious  daj's 
of  absence.  Then,  after  calling  to  mind,  moment 
by  moment,  and  incident  by  incident,  the  un- 
lucky scene  by  which  his  relations  with  the 
family  of  Kostanges  seemed  likely  to  be  brought 
to  a  close, — after  living  over  again  in  imagination 
those  happy  moments  when  he  stood  contem- 
plating the  object  of  his  intense  admiration,  till 
carried  away  by  the  charm  of  her  attrac- 
tions,—  he  felt  that  all  had  been  inevitable, 
— all  predestined ; — that  were  the  scene  to  be 
renewed,  even  with  his  present  experience  of  its 
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evil  issue,  he  must  again  yield  to  the  same  over- 
mastering impressions. 

For  some  time,  all  he  could  think  of  was 
Sophie, — the  gentle,  confiding,  Sophie, — alien- 
ated from  him  for  ever  by  his  deep  offence, — 
Sophie  resentful, — Sophie  unhappy  ! — By  what 
right  had  he  introduced  one  painful  emotion 
into  her  peaceful  soul  —  one  hint  of  shame 
into  her  blameless  existence!  He  recalled  lo 
mind  the  look  of  distress  contracting  her  fea- 
tures as  she  listened  to  his  mad  avowal ;  the 
deep  paleness  by  which  her  features  were  over- 
spread when,  during  her  husband's  parting 
colloquy  with  the  Due  de  Monthemont,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face.  But  not  one 
gleam  of  encouragement  could  he  gather  from 
the  recollection  I  Not  one  indication  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Rostanges !  Not 
8  look,  not  a  gesture  to  afford  hope  of  future 
relenting  1  He  had  broken  for  ever  the  ties 
tiniting   him   with    the  family,  —  he   had  pro- 
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nounced  his  own  sentence 
regard ! — 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  antii 
aggravated  by  the  wild  and  vague  sugg 
an  over-excited  mind,  should  drive  a  m 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  love  and  foil 
to  despair. 

For  some  time,  he  paced  the  root 
madman,  as  if  to  exhaust  the  irritabil 
feelings.    But  by  degrees,  his  frenzy 
self  to  rest ;  and  flinging  himself  into  a 
sank  into  a  reverie  of  deep  despondenc 

To  his  train  of  bitter  and  bewilderin 
tions,  at  length  succeeded  a  more  r< 
frame  of  mind.  The  secondary  event 
memorable  evening  recurred  successive 
recollection.  He  could  even  scarcely  i 
smile  at  the  singular  coterie  whose  mo 
circle  he  had  selected  to  be  the  seen 
imprudence ;  a  circle  a  thousand  time 
terized  in  his  hearing  by  Roche  Ay 
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°w  of  his  fashionable  French  associates,  as 
An^—antediluvian, — the  most  decorous  of 
*"  the  strongholds  of  Parisian  decorum ! 

At  the  close  of  these  reminiscences,  grave  and 

StyjQune  wandering  by  a  figure  like  an  angel, 

be*ring  the  image  of  the  sister  of  Madame  de 

**<*tonges.    At  any  other  moment  than  the  one 

111  *hich  they  reached  his  ear,  the  insinuations 

°*  the  Princesse  de  Chaulieu,  nay  of  Sophie 

*le3pself,  that  a  preference  was  entertained  for 

^Uft  by  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  would  have 

touched   him   deeply.      The   dissipations  into 

which   Greville  had  been  introduced  by  the 

^^ponionship  of  St.  George  and  Fred  Mas- 

tu>8berd9    if  they  had   in   some   degree    cor- 

r°pted  his  mind,  had  not  yet  hardened  his  heart ; 

^r  had  his  affections  been  prematurely  frittered 

w*y  by  the  flirtations  of  a  London  season. 

^*e*perienced  in  the  withering  lessons  of  fashion- 

^**^  life,  he  saw  no  triumph  in  being  the  object 

of* 

***  attachment,  a  source  of  misery  to  the  gene- 
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rocs  hart  that  loved  him ;  and  as  no  rou€  coi 
ponioQ  was  at  hand  to  point  out  the  amuseme 
co  be  extracted  for  himself  out  of  the  delusio 
and  sufferings  of  Eugdnie,  all  he  desired  « 
that  the  Prinoesse  de  Chaulieu  might  be  c 
cerved  in  her  conjectures. 

It  might  be  that  his  mind  was  still  under  I 
influence  of  gratified  vanity,  but  never  befa 
had  he  rendered  such  complete  justice  to  t 
attractions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis.  Dur: 
her  conversation  with  the  two  old  people  ft* 
whose  importunities  she  had  released  him,  the 
was  something  as  piquant  as  impressive  in  * 
expression  of  her  countenance.  She  had  been 
eager  to  defend  him  as  her  sister  had  be 
prompt  to  condemn ;  and  how  could  he  be  oth- 
wise  than  grateful  for  such  unmerited  generosie 
The  superiority  of  Eugenie  over  her  sister 
elevation  of  character,  he  had  never  doubtei 
he  was  beginning  to  fancy  she  might  equal 
excel  Madame  de  Rostanges  in  warmth  of  heai 
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Had  Fred  Massingberd  Jbeen  present  to  claim 
his  share,  as  in  their  days  of  earlier  intimacy,  in 
Ae  meditations  of  Lord  Greville,  the  dandy 
^x>nld  probably  have  found  cause  for  merri- 
in  this    twofold  preference ;    nay,   per- 
have  accused  his  friend  of  transcending 
in  libertinism,  by  so  singular  a  combination 
attachment  as  between  the  two  sisters.     At 
present,  however,  Greville  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  Eugenie  was  more  to  him  than  an 
object  of  admiration.    There  was  something  in 
the  loftiness  of  her  character  that  almost  over- 
awed him.     He  felt  humbled  before  her  as  by 
*he  presence  of  a  superior  being :  while  in  her 
feebler  sister,  he  saw  only  a  gentle,  fragile  being, 
r,eving  upon  others, — he  dared  not  say  upon 
^**fcelt — for  tenderness  and  support. 

^be  morning  light  found  him  still  meditat- 

£  upon  these  dilemmas, — lost  in  surmises  of 

****  would    be    the    course  pursued  on  the 

^^fr^-ow  by  Madame  de  Rostanges.  Would  she, 

e  3 
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like  a  woman  of  the  world,  affect  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  jest, — a  blunder, — to  be  overlooked 
unless  repeated ;  or  resent  his  conduct  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  wounded  feeling?  The 
question  remained  undecided  in  his  mind 
when,  long  after  the  dawn  of  day,  he  retired  to 
rest. 

He  was  still  asleep, — still  dreaming,— -dream- 
ing that  he  was  wandering  in  some  desolates 
island,  like  Prospero's  or  Haidee's,  with  two  fai 
spirits  for  his  ministers, — bearing,  as  nearly 
the  ethereal  images  of  dreams  ever  resembles 
the  material  beings,  their  prototypes,  the  forma 
of  Sophie  and  Eugenie, — when  he  was  roused 
by  Giacchimo's  announcement  of  a  visitor* 
"  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  was  waiting  for  mji 
lord  in  the  adjoining  room !"  A  visit  at  that 
unusual  hour  seemed  to  forebode  urgent  an<8 
important  business;  and  he  was  preparing  tc 
rise  in  haste,  with  the  conviction  that  aomm 
dreadful  explanation  was  about  to  take  plac^ 
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between  himself  and  his  injured  friend,  when 
his  door  was  slightly  pushed  open. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?" — asked  the  tremulous 
voice  of  the  Marquis,  in  anything  but  a  tone  of 
resentment.  "  You  are  not  so  great  a  coquet  I 
trust,  as  young  Albert  de  la  Roche  Aymar ;  who, 
when  staying  at  Les  Etanga,  will  never  allow  me 
to  enter  his  room  while  he  remains  in  the  ■  simple 
appareil  iPune  btaute  arrachie  an  sommeiV" 

"  I  should  have  been  with  yon  in  a  moment ; 
but  if  you  will  excuse  the  disorder  of  my  room, 
am  equally  pleased  to  receive  you  here.  Giac- 
chimo,  a  chair  for  Monsieur  le  Marquis !"  cried 
Greville,  inexpressibly  relieved  by  this  jocose 
entree  en  see'tie.  "  But  what  brings  you  out  so 
early  ?" — 

"  Un  caprice  de  fimmc  !"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, leisurely  seating  himself ;  "  I  am  sent 
across  the  Carrousel  in  the  glare  of  a  June 
morning,  merely  to  tell  you  that  my  womenkind 
will  not  hear  of  going  to-morrow  to  Chantilly." 
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"  On  what  account  ?"  demanded  Greville,  in 
some  trepidation. 

"  I  have  already  told  yon — tot  caprice  I  They 
have  discovered  that  the  weather  is  too  fine; 
that  to  travel  twenty  miles  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
to  see  three  or  four  horses  flogged  along  a  green 
field,  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their  com- 
plexions. They  talk  of  sun  and  dust ;-— they  talk, 
in  short,  like  children ; — lor  all  this  they  might 
have  foreseen  ten  days  ago,  when  the  party  was  - 
first  proposed/' 

"  They  reckoned  perhaps  upon  rain  whenj 
they  accepted  my  invitation,"  observed  Greville, « 
in  a  tone  of  pique. 

"  Don't  imagine,  however,  that  I  shall  submit- 
to  their  disappointing  us  !"  cried  the  Marquis, , 
warmly.  "  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  the  races !  1 
— I  have  not  been  at  Chantilly  these  five  years,— 
in  fact,  not  since  my  marriage ;  and  Sophie  has  - 
never  been  there  in  her  life. — (Jo,  therefore,  I 
am  determined  she  shall !" 
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"  Not  contrary  to  her  inclination,  I  trust  I" 
interrupted  Lord  Greville. 

"  Exercise  your  own  eloquence,  then  1"  cried 
the  Marquis,  eagerly.  "  Up  and  dress,  mon 
cker  ! — Accompany  me  home.  A  word  or  two 
in  the  ear  of  Eugenie,  over  whom  you  have  un- 
limited power,  and  all  will  be  arranged  I — I  will 
wait  for  you.  My  cabriolet  is  at  the  door. — 
You  can  breakfast  at  our  house." 

Lord  Greville  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
assent;  but  he  hoped  to  find,  during  the  com- 
pletion of  I  lis  toilet,  some  pretext  for  not 
accompanying  Monsieur  de  ltostanges.  He 
felt  disagreeably  as  well  as  disgracefully  situ- 
ated, with  regard  to  the  man  who  distinguished 
hira  with  such  brotherly  friendship.  Through- 
out their  intimacy,  the  Marquis  had  treated 
him  with  more  confidence  than  he  desired ; 
as  if  equalizing  the  difference  of  age  between 
them  by  recounting  scandals  of  himself  and 
others,  such  as  would  have  elicited  envy  and 
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admiration  from   any  young    Frenchman 

Greville's  age;  his  favourite  theme  being 

blindness  of  husbands,  and   the  triumphs 

enterprising  lovers.     To  entertain  the  moat 

mote  suspicion  that  such  a  ridicule  could  atfc 

to  himself,  was  an  outrage  to  his  young  wift 

which    Rostanges   never    dreamed.      He   1 

perfect  confidence  in    Sophie.    He  trusted 

her  religious  principles, — he  trusted  to  her  a 

respect, — 

He  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano, 
Pure  in  her  veins ! 

and  consequently  indulged  in  pleasantries  whi 
came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  his  lips  to  t 
ears  of  Lord  Greville. 

"  Do  I  incommode  you  ?"  said  he,  while  1 
Earl  proceeded  in  his  toilet,  wishing  him  at  t 
other  extremity  of  the  earth.  "  If  not,  I  havi 
thousand  questions  about  Chantilly  which  I  ¥ 
prevented  asking  last  night  by  my  interm; 
able  rubber.     Tell  me,  mon  cher,  what  coi 
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tempt  our  friend  St.  Pierre,  —  man  of  the 
world  as  he  is, — to  let  young  Achille  de  Cerny 
accompany  his  wife  down  to  tlie  races '(  St. 
Pierre's  blindness  really  abuses  the  permission 
which  husbands  have  to  remain  blind.  Have 
a  care,  or  you  will  certainly  cut  yourself  if 
you  flourish  your  razor  in  that  careless  man- 
ner 1  By  the  way,  next  to  the  folly  of  the 
Due  de  St.  Pierre,  the  thing  1  least  understand 
in  the  world  is,  the  habit  you  Englishmen 
have  of  being  your  own  barbers.  I  could  as 
easily  make  my  own  boots,  mfairt  ma  barbe .'" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Greville  attempted  to 
direct  the  conversation  into  a  more  suitable  chan- 
nel. Scarcely  a  word  uttered  I  iy  the  Marquis, 
from  the  moment  of  entering  the  apartment  of 
Lord  Greville,  to  that  when  he  ushered  him 
into  the  saloon  of  the  Hotel  de  Kostanges,  but 
served  to  aggravate  the  annoyance  and  confu- 
sion of  his  young  friend. 

"  I  have  brought  you  Greville,  bon  gri  mat 
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ffrc,  to  add  his  representations  to  mine  upoi 
your  inconsequence  in  declining  your  visit 
Chantilly  !"  said  the  Marquis,  pushing  Grevill^s 
towards  the  table  where  Eugenie  sat  writing*—— 
w  Greville  is  indignant    He  assures  me  he 


made  the  most  princely  preparations;  and  wilF  J 
not  hear  of  his  terrines  de  Ncrac  and 
cTicrevisscs  being  thrown  away.  Speak  to 
my  dear  Greville!'9 — he  continued,  while 
companion  stood  silent  and  with  downcast 
beside  the  table,  deeply  shocked  by  the  changB*"2 
wrought  by  the  lapse  of  a  single  night  in 
countenance  of  Eugenie. 

"  Since  your  eloquence  has  been  unsut 


I  have  little  hope  of  persuading  Mademoiselle 
Nangis,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  faltering 

"  On  this  occasion  I  own  she  is  yet  mor^^ 
obstinate  than   my  wife!"  cried  the   Marquis 
"  At  one  moment,  I  had  all  but  persuaded 
Madame  de  Rostanges  to  alter  her  determina- 
tion ; — when — " 
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"  Lord  Greville  is  aware  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  enjoy  his  hospitality,"  interrupted 
Eugenie,  in  a  grave  and  steady  voice,  which 
did  not  place  the  delinquent  more  at  ease.  "  He 
will  not  renew  an  invitation  which  he  knows  to 
be  unacceptable." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?" — cried  the 
Marquis,  to  whom  the  alteration  of  Eugenie's 
manner  was  unaccountable.  "  Explain  to  me, 
Greville, — for  you  are  of  an  age  to  understand 
better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do,  a  change  of  the 
barometer  of  a  female  temper  from  fair  to 
foul,  without  any  perceptible  variation  of  the 
atmosphere.  Nay, — Eugenie, — my  child, — why 
these  gestures  of  impatience  ? — If  Greville  out- 
raged your  punctilious  sense  of  delicacy  by 
rendering  his  attentions  last  night  more  osten- 
sible than  belongs  to  the  strict  code  of  French 
etiquette, — forgive  him  1 — He  does  not  under- 
stand our  customs.  He  will  offend  less  boldly 
another   time.      No  answer  ?  —  You  are   both 
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silent, — both   embarrassed!  —  In  God's  nam 
eud  tliis  foolish  child's  play,  and  be  friends !" 

A  single  look,  —  a  momentary  glance,  - 
launched  at  that  moment  by  Mademoiselle  < 
Nangis  towards  Lord  Greville,  brought  as  r 
a  Slush  to  the  cheek  of  die  old  man,  as 
one  detected  the  preceding  night  between  Gn 
ville  and  her  sister,  had  brought  to  her  ow 
There  was  a  peculiar  inflection  of  contempt  i 
the  look,  according  ill  with  the  relative  positio 
which  he  had  chosen  lo  assign  them. 

"  You  received  him  almost  as  a  stranger!"— 
cried  Rostanges,  directiug  alternately  his  earnest 
gaze  upon  Lord  Greville  and  his  sister-in- 
law.  "  Sophie  refuses  to  see  him  I — What  am 
I  to  understand  by  all  this  ?  —  Greville  I  —  have 
you  not  a  word  to  plead  in  your  own  fuvour,— 
not  a  syllable  to  offer  me  in  explanation  ?  - 
fVkat  is  your  offence? — I  am  beginning  to 
feel  that  I  was  perhaps  to  blame  in  bringing  you 
hither  ; — perhaps — perhaps  inexcusable  !" 
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"  You  are  inexcusable  now  /"  cried  Eugenie, 
starting  up  front  her  occupation  as  she  noticed 
the  growing  agitation  of  Rostanges; — "  tho- 
roughly inexcusable, — in  pretending  to  play  the 
mediator  in  a  woman's  quarrel,  which  you  only 
aggravate  by  your  interference.  Leave  your 
friend  Lord  Greville  to  me,"  she  continued, — 
"  for  I  protest  to  you,  dear  Adolphe,  that  if 
you  pretend  to  plead  another  word  in  his  favour, 
I  will  not  extend  my  gracious  pardon  to  bim  for 
the  next  six  months  1" 

"I  am  satisfied — I  see  perfectly  how  it  is !" 
cried  the  Marquis,  with  the  air  of  a  man  re- 
lieved from  painful  apprehensions.  "  A  lover's 
quarrel, — apres  ie  beau  tempi,  la  pluie  I  I  con- 
fess, for  a  moment,  I — but  it  were  unpardonable 
to  give  utterance  to  such  extravagant  chimeras. 
Eugenie,  child  ! — I  insist  upon  it  that  you  in- 
stantly give  your  hand  to  Lord  Greville, — my 
preserver,  as  far  as  regards  his  humane  inten- 
tions. Sam  rancune  ! — Offer  him  your  hand,  and 
let  all  be  forgotten  !" 
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Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  instantly  complied 
She  neither  blushed  nor  averted  her  eyes  a 
she  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Greville.  Bu 
there  was  something  in  her  calm  self-possessioi 
more  dispiriting  to  him  than  anger  or  embar 
rassment. 

"  And  now  that  peace  is  concluded,"  cried  th 
Marquis,  rubbing  his  hands  with  the  utmost  els 
tion,  •'  go  to  your  sister,  dearest  Eugenie,  an< 
tell  her  that  her  ratification  is  indispensable.* 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Greville,  Mademoi 
selle  de  Nangis  proceeded  deliberately  to  th 
door  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  brother-in-law1 
commission. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,*  exclaimed  Roc 
tanges,  the  moment  the  door  closed  upon  bei 
"  It  was  too  bad  of  them  to  despatch  me  acra 
the  Carrousel  on  so  bootless  an  errand,  whe 
they  had  never  for  a  moment  altered  their  inteo 
tion  of  going  to  the  races/9 

Lord  Greville  made  no  reply.  Thougi 
affecting  to  fix  his  eyes  with  unconcern  upot 
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the  gloomy,  garden  level  with  the  windows  of 
the  saloon,  on  the  damp  turf  of  which  the  with- 
ered  flowers  of  a  sickly  acacia  tree  were  flutter- 
ing down  from  the  overshading  boughs,  his  mind 
was  engrossed  by  anxiety.  He  dreaded  the 
arrival  of  Madame  de  Rostanges.  If  the  emo- 
tions of  the  preceding  night  had  produced  so 
remarkable  an  effect  upon  Eugenie,  what  change 
might  they  not  have  wrought  in  her  more  deli- 
cately organized  sister  !  If  Sophie  should  prove 
unable  to  control  her  agitation  as  Eugenie  had 
done <  If  by  some  outbreak  of  feeling  she  should 
betray  herself  and  him  1  Nay,  if  he  himself,  on 
seeing  her  pale,  dejected,  suffering,  should  find 
it  impossible  to  control  the  emotions  which  be 
felt  stirring  in  every  vein  —  throbbing  in  every 
pulse  ! 

The  door  of  the  saloon  opened.  Greville 
dared  not  turn  from  the  window,  till  an  excla- 
mation from  the  Marquis  apprized  him  that 
Eugenie  hail  re-entered  alone. 

"  My  sister  begs  me  to  assure  Lord  Greville," 
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said  she,  replying  to  the  inquiring  looks  of  her 
brother-in-law,  *'  that  she  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  accompanying  ds  to-morrow  to  die  races.™ 

"  Bravo  I"  cried  the  Marquis ;  —  "  bravo, 
bravo  ! — I  am  beginning  to  think  myself  as  able 
a  diplomatist  as  Thiers — as  clever  a  negotiator 
as  Guizot! — fava — (a  marehe  .' — To-morrow, 
my  dear  Greville,  to-morrow  we  will  make  a 
day  of  it  to  be  marked  with  white  chalk  in  the 
calendar." 

At  that  moment,  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis 
advanced  towards  Greville,  offering  her  hand,  as 
if  understanding  that  he  was  taking  leave  — 
"  Farewell  V    said   she. — "  A  demain  I" — 

Accepting,  and  not  unwillingly,  this  token  of 
dismissal,  Lord  Greville  gratefully  returned  the 
pressure  of  her  hand.  On  quitting  the  room,  he 
found  that  his  own  contained  a  narrow  strip  of 
paper,  containing  a  few  almost  illegible  words: 
— "  Find  a  pretext  to  put  off  the  party.  I  have 
a  right  to  claim  this  at  your  hands." 

Whether  ibis  peremptory  missive  were  in  the 
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of  Madame  de  Bostanges  or  her 

sister,  he  was  unable  to  determine.     To  obey  the 

behest  would  be  a  relief  to  him,  as  it  was  a 

duty  towards  those  whose  re-acceptance  of  his 

in.rituion  purported  only  to  tranquillize  the  sus- 

I>ifioo8  of  the  Marquis.     The  difficulty  lay  in 

*i«iang  an  excuse  sufficiently  plausible  to  pre- 

^«it  their  renewal. 

Though  Greville  had  desired  that  his  horses 

***ight  be  sent  after  him  to  the  Faubourg,  his  in- 

*^*riew  with    Eugenie  had  been  so  brief  that 

**   did  not  much  surprise  him,  on  reaching  the 

°c*&rt-yard,  to  find  neither  horses  nor  servants  in 

^tendance.    The  cabriolet  of  the  Marquis  stood 

the  remise  awaiting  his  orders :  but  he  pre- 

making  his  exit  on  foot. 

^Ust,  however,  as  he  reached  the  offices  of  the 

*   Major,  in  the  Rue  St.   Dominique,  he 

■Reived  his   own    cabriolet    driven    towards 

at  a  furious  rate ;  and  while  preparing  to 

his  displeasure  to  the  groom,  saw  that 

*^cchimo  occupied  his  place  in  the  vehicle 
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It  was  difficult  to  guess  what  brought  the  cou- 
rier so  much  out  of  his  orbit,  or  for  what 
purpose ;  and  at  the  pace  at  which  the  cabriolet 
was  proceeding,  it  was  even  difficult  to  arrest 
their  attention  for  the  inquiry.  He  did,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  hailing  them.  In  a  moment 
the  horse  was  checked,  and  Giacchimo,  leaping 
out,  presented  a  letter  to  his  hand. 

"  Something  of  importance,  eccelenza  I  The 
words  tris  pressG  determined  me  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  your  lordship.  It  is  only  ten 
minutes  since  Monsieur  de  Rothschild's  courier 
brought  the  letter  to  the  hotel."  But  every  syl- 
lable of  the  explanation  was  lost. — Having  hur- 
riedly broken  the  seal,  Greville  was  now 
absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  his  mother's  memor- 
able epistle  I 

"  Post  horses  to  my  dormeuse  in  half  an  hour, 
at  the  Hotel  des  Princes  ! "  said  he,  addressing 
the  astonished  courier,  when  he  reached  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  letter.  "  You  paid  up 
everything,  I  fancy,  before  we  went  to  Chan- 
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tilly  ? — Settle  whatever  remains.  The  passport 
was  vise  for  England  last  week,  anil  will  still 
serve  I  —  Gol  —  let  all  he  in  readiness  for  my 
departure  by  one  o'clock." 

Then,  hastily  assuming  the  courier's  place  in 
the  cabriolet,  he  retraced  his  way  to  the  Hotel 
de  llostanges  without  further  explanation,  leav- 
ing the  amazed  Giaccliimo  sacreing  in  (lie  middle 
of  the  pave;  heartily  wishing  he  had  been  less 
assiduous  in  conveying  the  tres  pressee  English 
letter  to  his  tres  presse  English  Lord. 

But  though  thus  prompt  and  decided  in  issu- 
ing his  orders,  poor  Greville,  already  sufficiently 
disturbed  in  mind  by  the  events  of  the  morning, 
was  now  almost  frantic  with  agitation  and  per- 
plexity. The  incoherent  tone  of  Lady  Gre- 
ville's  letter  convinced  him  that  her  indisposition 
was  even  more  serious  than  she  had  chosen  to 
avow.  He  might  perhaps  arrive  loo  late  to  be- 
hold alive  that  best  and  fondest  of  mothers! 
Every  hour,  every  minute  was  precious.  By 
exciting  the  zeal  of  his  servants, — by  distributing 
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money  on  every  side, — he  might,  however,  per- 
haps sufficiently  hasten  the  usually  sluggish 
movements  of  the  French  postilions;  find  after 
having  mode  his  explanations  and  adieus  to 
the  family  of  Rostanges,  not  a  moment  further 
should  be  lost.  So  absorbed  was  he,  in  short,  in 
the  idea  of  his  mother's  danger,  that  ev..iv  lot-l- 
ing of  embarrassment  connected  with  Sophie 
or  her  sister  was  forgotten;  and  lie  re-entered 
the  Hotel  de  Rostanges  almost  breathless  with 
emotion, — but  with  emotion  wholly  unconnected 
wiih  even  the  dearest  of  its  inmates. 

Wholly  preoccupied,  he  pressed  forward  un- 
announced into  the  saloon.  The  Marquis  was 
still  there,  occupying  at  the  writing-table  the 
place  which  Eugenie  had  quitted.  But  a  rapid 
glance  round  the  room  shewed  him  Mademoi- 
selle de  Nangis  engaged  iti  earnest  conversation 
with  her  sister,  under  the  awning  of  one  of  the 
windows  opening  to  the  garden. 

"  I  am  come  to  take  a  hurried  leave  of  you, 
previous  to  my  departure  for  England,"  said  he, 
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unceremoniously  addressing  them.  "I  have 
this  moment  received  news  of  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  my  mother." 

The  Marquis  dc  Rostanges  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  horror.  The  two 
ladies  remained  silent. 

"  I  would  fain  express  my  regret  that  this  pre- 
cipitate departure  must  prevent  my  fulfilling  my 
engagements  to-morrow  with  the  friends  to 
whose  goodness  I  am  indebted  for  every  happy 
moment  I  have  enjoyed  in  France,"  faltered 
Greville,  overpowered  by  emotion.  "  But  I 
feel  that  I  have  lost  all  power  of  expression. 
— The  sudden  shock  has  thoroughly  unmanned 
me ! — When  she  quilted  Paris,  my  mother  was 
completely  restored  to  health; — and  now, — 
suffering, — in  danger, — perhaps  no  more  I  — 
Yes, — perhaps  before  I  reach  home,  she  may  be 
gone  for  ever !" 

The  countenance  of  Greville  bore  such  ample 
token  to  the  deep-felt  sincerity  of  his  expressions 
of  grief,  that  the  kind-hearted  old  Marquis,  has- 
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tening  towards  him,  wrung  his  hand  with  the 
tenderest  sympathy.  But  Eugenie  and  her 
sister,  regarding  all  that  was  passing  as  a  scene 
got  up  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  their 
letter,  could  scarcely  repress  the  contempt  with 
which  they  regarded  the  unparalleled  dissembler. 
The  attention  of  Rostanges  was  luckily  loo  much 
engrossed  by  offers  of  service  to  Greville  con- 
nected with  his  hurried  journey,  to  notice  the 
singular  indifference  with  which  bis  wife  and 
sister  contemplated  the  sufferings  of  their  friend. 

"  In  si x-and -thirty  hours  I  shall  reach  Lon- 
don," —  was  Greville's  reply  to  the  circum- 
stantial inquiries  of  Rostanges.  "  Only  four  days 
will  have  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  that 
letter,  and  my  arrival  at  home.  But  in  so  critical  a 
state  as  my  mother's,  four  days  are  an  age  !  It 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  changes  may 
have  taken  place." 

"But  you  will  write  to  us?"  persisted  the 
Marquis.  "  You  will  surely  write  and  apprize 
us  of  your  safe  arrival,  and  of  the  state  in  which 
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you  find  Lady  Greville? — Remember,  I  beseech 
you,  that  we  take  in  all  that  concerns  you,  more 
than  even  the  interest  of  friendship !  You  are 
one  of  us,  my  dear  Grevill,  We  love  you  as 
our  brother, — as  our  child  I" — And  the  tears 
gathering  in  his  eyes,  attested  the  warm  sin- 
cerity of  the  kind  old  man. 

"  I  will  write  !"  was  all  Greville  could  reply. 
Absorbed  in  his  filial  afflictions,  it  did  not  sug- 
gest itself  to  bis  mind  that  bis  sorrow  could  ap- 
pear to  Madame  de  Rostanges  and  her  sister  the 
result  of  studied  duplicity ;  and  he  felt  that  even 
his  offences  of  the  preceding  night  scarcely  ex- 
cused the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which 
they  stood  contemplating  his  distress. 

Their  demeanour,  however,  so  far  hardened 
his  heart  as  to  give  him  courage  for  the  word 
farewell.  The  Marquis,  deeply  moved,  accom- 
panied him  through  the  suite  of  rooms  into  the 
hall,  with  one  arm  encircling  his  waist,  as  be 
would  have  embraced  a  son  or  brother.  But,  as 
Greville  reached  the  door  of  the  saloon,  turning 
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a  smile  of  derision,  on  that  c 
sorrowful  indignation. — To 
object  of  hatred, — to  the  oth 
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CHAPTER  V. 


J*  le  mene  un  peu  roide ;  mais  ces  petits  bonshommes  ne 

i0Qt*ils  pas  trop  heureux  qu'on  leur  inspire  des  manieres  de 

***>  et  le  bon  gout  pour  les  habits,  les  meubles,  les  equipages; 

™*>  qu'on  leur  apprenne  &  se  miner  ? 

Regnard. 


<c  Stark  staring  mad,  by  Jupiter !"  cried  Fred 
M*ssingberd  to  Lord  St.  George,  when,  after 
tb*  arrival  of  hamper  after  hamper,  and  bourriche 
after  bourriche,  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourbon  Conde 
o$  chat  eventful  Saturday,  in  preparation  for  the 
jDorrow's  fete,  the  last  coach  brought  a  packet 
fiom  Greville,  containing  intelligence  that  he 
bad  already  started  for  England  ! — 

"  I  bet  you  a  pound  poor  Grev  has  received 
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a  hint  from  that  prosy  old  Rostanges,  to 

a  clear  coast  of  it !"— observed   St   Geor-. 

flinging  aside  his  cigar. 

"  I  bet  you  ten  he  has  gone  to  ask  his  moth«^2^=*r1i 
consent  to  marry  that  dark-eyed  jade  of  a  sist^^E'F' 
cried  Fred ;  and,  true  to  the  code  of  Engl  2-sh 
dandyism,  they  lost,  in  the  interest  of  a  bet^  ^dl 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  a  fri&m^md. 
"Those  Rostanges  people  have  been  playirm^ga 
monstrous  knowing  game  with  Grev  I"  resuor~»  <& 
Massingberd.  "  While  trying  to  catch  -fcle 
married  sister,  he  has  been  caught  by  the  siib^^"^ 
With  you  or  I,  or  any  fellow  versed  in  the  ^r^^T* 
of  the  world,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been.  Ja0 
go ;  or  one  might  have  even  made  the  wife,  &*^& 
consequently  the  husband,  pay  the  penalty 
their  cunning.  But  Grev  has  swallowed 
bait  and  hook; — and  though  he  writes 
cursed  stuff  about  his  mother's  being  at  dea*- 
door,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  take  my  w 
for  it,  'tis  only  because  he's  ashamed  of  tellin 
the  truth." 
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"Tin  glad  he  has  not  been  ashamed  to  send 
°s  reinforcements  for  the  cellar  I"  cried  St. 
George,  stretching  himself,  and  yawning.  u  To 
do  Grev  justice,  he  does  things  en  prince  where 
tDoney  is  concerned;  which,  considering  how 
damned  badly  he  was  brought  up,  is  much  to  his 
credit.  Apropos  to  credit, — I  see  he  has  also 
•ent  you  carte  blanche  with  Rothschild  to  book 
**p  for  him  here — " 

**  Ay ! — and  a  pretty  drawback  with  it  I  We 
**"e  to  do  the  honours  to-morrow  to  all  that  stiff- 
decked  crew  of  St.   S6vron,    Clermonts,  and 


"What  a  borel"  cried  St.  George;  perfectly 
satisfied  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Gre- 
v*lle,  but  not  his  commissions.  i4  We  might 
**^ve  had  capital  fun  with  Cerny,  Roche  Ayniar, 
***cl  others  who  shall  be  nameless,  if  there  had 
**^en  no  women  of  the  party.  However,  we  may 
Perhaps  be  able  to  make  the  Duchess  under- 
stand, to-morrow  at  the  races,  that  she  is  not 
w*Med.     When  these  people  see  that  Grev  is 
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really  off,  they  will  have  tact  enough  to  be  off 


In  this  agreeable  supposition,  he  was  justified 
by  the  fact.  The  Comte  de  St.  Sevron  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  gentleman 
qui  jurait  bien  et  qui  pat/ait  mal  to  introduce  his 
friends  the  demon ts  into  such  company,  un- 
checked by  the  presence  of  Lord  Greville.  A 
ready  excuse  was  found  for  their  absence  ;  and 
the  entertainment  projected  in  honour  of  three 
of  the  most  elegant  women  in  Paris  became,  in 
die  sequel,  a  noisy  and  disreputable  orgie. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Greville  proceeded  on  his 
journey, — a  prey  to  a  thousand  conflicting  emo- 
tions. The  generous  trustfulness  of  his  nature 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  surmise  a  de- 
ception on  the  part  of  his  mother;  and  in  order 
to  secure  his  credulity  on  future  occasions,  the 
Countess  took  care  to  pursue  her  system  of  im- 
position. From  the  period  of  despatching  her 
letter  to  Paris,  she  had  kept  her  room : — no 
great  sacrifice, — for  in  her  agitated  state  of  mind 
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she  was  scarcely  in  a  mood  to  be  intruded  upon 
by  visitors ; — till  confinement  from  air  and  exer- 
cise, combined  with  sleeplessness  and  irrita- 
tion, at  length  imparted  to  her  appearance  the 
air  of  indisposition  needful  to  attest  her  impos- 
ture. Nay,  before  Lord  Greville  arrived,  she 
was  really  ill,— really  in  want  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Anodyne,- — had  she  felt  confidence  enough 
in  his  skill  to  accept  them. 

"  How  is  my  mother:1"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Lord  Greville,  addressing  the  porter's  wife,  who 
came  curtseying  to  the  lodge-gates  of  the  Abbey 
to  admit  his  carriage  ;  and  whose  smiles  of  wel- 
come to  her  young  lord  ought  to  have  rendered 
the  question  superfluous. 

"  My  lady  is  very  poorly,"  replied  the  wo- 
man, still  smiling  and  curtseying, — unaware  of 
the  nature  of  Lord  Greville's  journey,  and  be- 
lieving herself  to  afford  the  first  news  of  the 
Countess's  slight  indisposition. 

"  Go  on  .' — for  God's  sake — go  on  I"  cried  he, 
impatiently,  to  the  postboys.    And  never  before 
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had  the  Earl  been  aware  of  the  immensit 
his  parky  and  the  tedious  distance  interven 
between  the  lodge  and  the  Abbey. 

The  moment  he  alighted,  however,  the  co 
tenance  of  his  old  family  butler  re-assured  hi— 
Before  a  word  was  spoken  between  them,  G 
ville  saw  that  his  fears  had  exaggerated 
danger,  or  that  his  mother  had  been  unnee 
sarily  alarmed  on  her  own  account. 

"  Mr.  Anodyne  assures  us,  my  Lord,  that 
ladyship's  disorder  is  merely  nervous,9'  rep] 
the  old  man,  hobbling  up  stairs  after  the 
towards  the  Countess's  dressing-room.     " 
Anodyne  has  seen   her  ladyship   to-day,  a 
considers  her  very  much  better." 

Thus  prepared  for  a  state  of  convalescence; 
did  not  surprise  poor  Greville,  when  he  enter-1 
his  mother's  chamber,  to  find  the  invalid  quie 
seated  in  her  arm-chair,  certainly  in  no  dan 
of  immediate  dissolution.    She  was  pale,  ind 
— paler  and  graver  than  usual ; — for  though  h 
heart  throbbed  within  her  at  sight  of  her 
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Lady  Greville  was  one  of  those  whom  habitual 
dissimulation  enabled  to  conceal  every  trace  of 
emotion.  Even  when  pressed  in  the  arms  of 
that  only  child, — even  when  she  found  his  warm 
tears  upon  her  cheek, — she  preserved  ber  gentle 
composure;  probably  because  she  felt  at  that 
moment,  only  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether 
her  interference  had  been  in  time  to  preserve 
him  from  the  twofold  perils  of  love  and  matri- 
mony. 

"  If  you  did  but  know  how  you  have  alarmed 
me  !"  cried  he,  when,  seated  beside  her,  with 
her  hand  clasped  in  his,  and  bis  eyes  riveted 
upon  her  countenance,  he  discerned  that,  though 
pale  and  suffering,  ber  illness  could  not  be  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  "  You  grow  nervous, 
dearest  mother,  by  living  too  much  alone," 

The  Countess's  cheek  became  slightly  suf- 
fused. In  this  careless  remark,  she  fancied  she 
saw  an  indication  of  proposing  an  addition  to 
her  family  circle. 

"  You    were    never    ill    during    your    stay 
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abroad/9  resumed  Greville ;  "  because  there 
had  cheerful  society  around  you." 

Mechanically,  his  mother  withdrew  her 
u  Believe  me,"  he  continued,  "  you  would  er» 
better  health  did  you  enter  more  into  the  wo: 
or  at  least  surround  yourself  with  the  com 
of  younger  and  stronger  persons." 

"  I  have  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  settled  at 
the  Abbey/'  replied  Lady  Greville,  coldly—— 
"  During  that  time,  I  have  been  engrossed  v^~  5th 
the  business  of  the  estate ;  but  it  has  not  f^  *** 
vented  me, — that  is — it  did  not  prevent  me9  "till 
my  recent  illness,"  she  added,  checking  I"»  er* 
self,  "  from  receiving  my  friends  and  nei^ 
hours." 

"  But  one's  country  neighbours  are  suchm        m" 
'fernal  bores !" — exclaimed  Lord  Greville,  br 
ing  a  new  tinge  to  his  mother's  cheek  by 
involuntary  assumption  of  the  phraseology^ 
Fred  Massingberd. 

"  They  are  the  persons  with  whom  we         ^ re 
more  or  less  required  to  associate,"  she  repL  *■       ' 


his 
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still  seeing  a  peculiar  motive  for  every  word 
uttered  by  the  Earl. 

"  Less,  rather  than  more,  I  trust!"  cried  her 
son. — "  I  have  not  the  least  taste  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  Oxfordshire  Squires, — mere  hay- 
stacks,— mere  growers  of  prize  turnips  and  fat- 
teners  of  prize  sheep. — With  all  due  deference 
for  their  vocation,  I  am  very  glad  to  eat  their 
sheep  when  fatted,  but  not  in  their  company." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  can  scarcely  be  catted 
a  haystack,  or  Lord  Brooks  a  mere  grower  of 
turnips.  In  manners  and*accomplishments,  they 
vie  at  least  with  any  member  of  your  vaunted 
French  society  with  whom  1  am  acquainted," 
cried  Lady  Greville,  scarcely  able  to  repress 
her  indignation. 

"  Certainly  —  certainly  !  —  it  was  not  to  old 
Brooks  or  old  Hardy  1  was  alluding,"  cried 
her  son,  unable  to  understand  the  motive  of  this 
unusual  outburst. 

"  Lady  Brooks,  too,  is  as  agreeable  as  she  is 
handsome,"  pursued   the  Countess;  "and  the 
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he  luMmplu,  braging  a  feeling  of  ihiwe  to  the 

Wan  of  Lady  Grerffle,  when  she  reflected  upon 


"  Sorely  too  Deed  not  make  any  inquiry  of 
mc  concerning  Lady  Cobbam  T  taid  she.  "  Have 
you  not  been  living  in  the  closest  intimacy  at 
Para  with  ber  brother?" 

"  You  little  know  Fred  Massingberd,  mother, 
if  you  fancy  him  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Cobhnms,  unleu  when   they  arc  actually  in  his 

JIM  <•>  IK-'"." 

"  Hut  you  have  been  living  in  unabated  iiili 
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macy  with  him  ?"  persisted  Lady  Greville,  to 
whom  the  Cobham  part  of  the  question  was 
perfectly  immaterial.  "  This  Oxford  chum  of 
yours,  whom  you  once  forbad  me  to  call 
Mister,  I  may  still  be  permitted  to  call  your 
friend  ?" — 

"  You  shall  call  him  what  you  like,  that  is  not 
too  ungracious  towards  a  man  who  is  no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own,  and  at  times  a  mighty  plea- 
sant fellow,"  replied  her  son,  carelessly. 

''  At  all  events,"  persisted  the  Countess,  "  he 
has  still  your  confidence  ? — You  have  frequented 
the  same  society? — You  have  enjoyed  the  same 
amusements?" 

"  Not  altogether,"  replied  Greville,  unsus- 
picious that  his  mother  had  an  ulterior  motive 
for  her  persevering  cross-examination.  "  My 
habits,  you  know,  are  more  domestic  than  Fred's. 
/,  for  instance,  have  found  enjoyment  in  quiet 
family  parlies,  which  to  him  would  have  been 
about  as  agreeable  as  a  Quaker's  meeting.  It 
is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for   a   taste  for  such 
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he  continued,  leaning  affectionately 
wank  her.  And  though  Lady  Greville  wished, 
pernapKi  at  that  moment,  she  had  dispensed 
with  the  lessens  from  which  he  derived  a  pen- 
chanr  abr  chimney-corner  happiness  shared  with 
a  French  wife,  either  belonging  to  himself  or 
the  Marque*  de  Rostanges,  she  looked  forward 
through  the  mists  of  her  perplexities  to  a  time 
when  die  domestic  pleasures  of  Greville  Abbey, 
shared  with  a  young  Countess,  nee  Hardy,  or 
nee  anything  but  Xangis,  might  still  be  retraced 
to  her  precepts. 

u  You  will  find  this  place  in  great  beauty, 
my  dear  Hugo !"  said  she,  anxious  to  change 
the  conversation.  %c  Dowdeswell  has  executed 
admirably  all  we  left  him  to  do.  The  new  road 
from  the  north  lodge  is  cut  through  Misterton 
Hanger,  and  has  given  us  a  beautiful  peep  to- 
wards Ditchley.  The  lake,  too,  has  been  cleared 
and  deepened;  and  you  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  that  several  fine  land-springs  were  disco- 
vered in  the  operation,  which  will  double  the 
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supply  of  water.  After  Paris,  what  a  relief  to 
you  to  enjoy  the  quiet  nnd  beauty  of  your  own 
woods  and  fields !" — 

Lord  Greville  assumed  an  acquiescent  coun- 
tenance. But,  unversed  in  dissimulation,  he 
gave  little  hope  of  turning  out  so  accomplished 
an  actor  as  might  have  been  expected  of  his 
modier's  son. 

"  As  soon  as  I  recover  my  health  and  spi- 
rits," she  resumed,  "we  must  make  it  a  point 
to  receive  our  friends.  The  Abbey  has  been 
too  long  closed,  —  people  are  beginning  to 
complain. — The  county  wants  to  know  more 
of  you,  my  dear  boy.  You  have  redeemed 
the  pledge  given  at  the  tenants'  dinner,  (of 
which  you  reminded  me  at  Naples,)  to  be 
here  before  the  summer  was  over;  /  must 
redeem  mine  to  society,  —  by  presenting  to  it, 
as  I  feel  proud  of  being  able  to  do,  a  repre- 
sentative worthy  the  dignities  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Greville." 

Rather   to  conceal   his  surprise   at   this  set 
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speech,  than  from  gratification  at  her  comp 
ment,  Greville  took  the  hand  of  his  mother, 
pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  You  have  become  an  adept  in  Fren 
fashions  since  yon  left  mel"  said  she,  col£»Xo 
withdrawing  her  hand.  "  I  shall  find  yon^flW* 
conclude,  a  perfect  lady's  man !" 

"  I  should  be  glad  that  you  found  me  a 
feet  anything !"  cried  her  son,  gaily.  "  Bur 
don't  imagine  my  manners  can  have  derir^r^  jw 
much  polish  from  the  society  of  my  friends  S>  £ 
George  or  Fred  Massingberd." 

The  Countess  was  on  the  point  of  broachic-   *M 
the  subject  nearest  her  heart,  when   Grevild — - 
tranquillized  concerning  her  health,  began 
grow  conscious    of    want    of    food   and 
after  his  unintermitting  journey;  and  for 
present,  she  was  obliged  to  forego  her  inquiri 

Nor,  when  they  met  again,  did  she  find 
easy  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  without  hazardi 
a  more  direct  appeal  than  was  consonant  wi 
her  mode  of  policy. 
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Lady  Greville  loved  to  acquire  information 
by  indirect  means,  and  to  circumvent  rather 
than  oppose.  Had  she  indeed  elicited  by  direct 
interrogation  from  her  son  that  he  was  attached 
to  a  married  woman,  or  contracted  lo  a  single 
one,  she  must  have  met  the  avowal  with  such 
displeasure  and  so  positive  a  prohibition,  as 
would  inevitably  produce  a  breach  between 
them.  Having  snatched  him  from  present 
danger  therefore,  she  resolved  to  trust  to  her 
own  ingenuity  for  further  insight  into  his 
secrets. 

The  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  the 
widowed  mother  of  an  only  son,  however  bril- 
liant their  worldly  position,  are  not  much  to 
be  envied.  The  selfishness  of  human  nature 
too  often  renders  such  a  tie,  a  bitter  bondage  ; 
and  never  had  Greville  been  so  conscious  of  his 
own  dependence  as  now,  when,  having  flown  lo 
his  mother  on  the  first  indication  of  her  illness, 
sacrificing  every  personal  inclination  for  the 
prompt  performance  of  the  duty,  he  found  her 
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still  dissatisfied.     Vexed  to  see  him  so  misers 
out  of  spirits, — to  find  him  ride  off,  monr 
after  morning,  on  pretence  of  visiting  the 
provements,  or  wander  out  into  the  woods-= 
pretext  of  rabbit  shooting,  though  she  as« 
tained  that  he  invariably  returned  without « 
charging  his  gun, — Lady   Greville  could 
refrain   from   twitting  him   with   his   taste 
solitary  reveries,  and  his  altered  state  of  m 
and  feeling.     Instead  of  allowing  him  to  purs 
unnoticed,  habits  which  at  his  age  could  not 
to  bring  their  own  remedy,  she  was  perpetus 
prying  into  his  thoughts,  and  questioning 
occupations. — Her  usual  tact  seemed  to  have  i 
saken  her.     The  great   trial   was   come.     ] 
heart  had  evidently  escaped  her ;  and  she  coi 
not  at  once  reconcile  herself  to  the  loss. 

Nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  th 
to  assign  a  motive  for  the  absence  and  p: 
occupation  of  the  young  Earl,  in  the  listlessn 
arising  from  a  sudden  transition  from  the  s 
#nd  movement  of  Paris,   to   the  stillness  ai 
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sf  elusion  of  Greville  Abbey.  Bui  tlie  irritated 
rootlier  would  not  accept  so  poor  a  subterfuge. 
She  could  forgive  herself  neither  the  blind- 
ness of  her  infatuation  concerning  Lady  Cob- 
ham,  nor  the  infatuation  of  her  blindness  con- 
cerning the  family  of  Rostatiges.  She  had  been 
a  dupe, — her  own  dupe, — the  duj>e  of  her  own 
self-reliance;  and  for  once,  the  irritation  of  the 
womnn  got  the  better  of  the  prudence  of  the 
guardian. 

Meanwhile,  her  system  of  espionage  and  cross- 
questioning  was  becoming  insupportable  to  the 
Earl.  Never  were  they  ten  minutes  alone  in 
each  other's  company,  that  lie  did  not  find  her 
eyes  watching  his  countenance  in  some  opposite 
glass,  while  adverting  to  topics  connected  with 
his  travels,  such  as  she  hoped  would  beguile 
him  into  self-betrayal.  From  whatever  point 
their  conversation  started,  it  was  sure  to  end  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  and  Greville, — 
poor  Greville, — who  was  labouring  to  drive  from 
his  remembrance  all  the  illusive  hopes  connected 
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with  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  and  lo  whom 
eren  a  remote  allusion  to  the  family  gave  in- 
expressible pain,  ended  with  shunning  every 
occasion  for  a  tete-a-tete. 

His  affection  for  his  mother  was  diminished 
by  perceiving  how  litUe  she  was  touched  by  its 
generous  warmth.  Deeply  as  be  had  suffered 
during  his  hurried  journey,  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  insensibility  with  which  she  adverted 
to  his  promptitude  in  obeying  the  summons, — 
a  promptitude  which,  aware  that  no  danger  had 
really  existed,  she  regarded  as  the  triumph  of 
her  own  manoeuvres,  not  as  an  evidence  of  his 
deep  and  heartfelt  love.  And  thus,  estrange- 
ment was  springing  up  between  tbem  ;  and  as 
nothing  but  filial  tenderness  had  hitherto  blinded 
him  to  the  monotonous  dulness  of  Grtville 
Abbey,  he  became  every  day  more  sunk  in  de- 
pression, and  more  careless  in  disguising  his 
discontent.  Lady  Greville  began  to  appre- 
hend that  his  Parisian  attachment  was  deeper 
rooted  than  she  had  at  first  imagined  ;  and  that 
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he  was  planning  some  desperate  resolution. 
Bui  the  more  anxious  she  grew,  the  bitterer  the 
annoyances  she  contrived   to  inflict   upon  her 

Having  discovered  his  aversion  to  a  tete-a- 
tete, — an  aversion  created  by  her  own  mistaken 
policy,  —she  tried  to  diversify  the  scene  by  little 
dinner-parties,  consisting  of  Anodyne  and  his 
wife, — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  from  the  vicarage, 
— and  other  persons  of  a  secondary  order,  equally 
come-at-able ; — people  of  narrow  minds  and  still 
narrower  experience  of  the  world, — having  little 
or  nothing  to  say,  and  saying  lhat  little  or 
nothing  in  a  manner  that  rendered  it  irorsc  than 
nothing.  Too  courteous  and  loo  kindly  to 
make  his  distaste  for  such  society  apparent  to 
the  parties  themselves,  it  was  to  his  mother  on 
their  departure  that  he  ventured  to  submit  his 
murmurs. 

"  None  of  the  county  people  are  yet  re- 
turned from  town,"  she  replied.  "  Lord 
Brooks  is  only  here  now  and  then,  when  he 

vol.  ti.  o 
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nmce  : — the  Abfaev  and  indeoendence  wonld 
have  sufficed.  Despairing  of  obtaining  this*  he 
was  be<rinninz  to  watch  the  weather  and  to  talk 
of  his  yacht,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  relapse 
of  the  nervous  fever  :  when  lo,  a  signal  of 
release  arrived  from  a  quarter  wholly  unex-  — ^. 
pected. 

"  I  have  a  piece  of  good  news  for  yon,  mr  -w-  Af 
dear   Mrs.    Massingberd,'*  cried  the  squire  ofc 
Hill  Hall  one  day  to  his  spouse,  about  a 
night  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Greville.    u 
met    Ilowdeswell   this  morning  at   the  j 
meeting,  who  informs  me  that  you  are  to  ba*~ 
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grand  doings  this  summer  at  the  Abbey ;  public 
days  every  Monday,  besides  company  constantly 
staying  in  the  house.  The  lady  of  your  own 
condition  in  life  is  beginning  to  discover,  1  sup- 
pose, that  the  linnet  is  growing  too  cunning  to 
remain  shut  up  in  the  cage  alone  with  the  boa 
constrictor.  The  flutterer  won't  stand  still  to 
fore  its  wings  clipped  again,  after  being  once 
•Bowed  his  liberty." 

M  Is  that  the  newest  intelligence  Mr.  Dowdes- 

*eU  was  able  to  afford  you  ?"  demanded  Mrs. 

"fassingberd,  with  a  smile  of  superior  information. 

Cc  Isn't  it  enough  ? — Why  now,  you  know  you 

**Jl  send  off  to  town  by  to-morrow's  post  for  a 

*^**  bib  and  tucker  to  figure  in  next  Monday 

11  Greville  Abbey  I" 

*'/  shall  certainly  never  condescend  to  figure 
°**  public  days  at  Greville  Abbey,  till  I  have 
^«n  invited  there  to  a  private  dinner-party," 
^torted  the  snappish  old  lady.  "  I  don't  pretend 
***  determine,  Mr.  Massingberd,  your  sense  of 
^liat  is  due  to  you — w 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  nothing  due  to 
me,  except  a  year's  rent  from  the  Marsh  farm 
and  three  quarters  from  old  Rollings!"  inter- 
rupted the  squire,  provokingly. 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  allude  to  Gre- 
villc  Abbey." 

"  As  regards  Greville  Abbey,  then,  which 
owes  me  nothing  that  1  know  of,  except  a  grudge 
which  1  have  earned  perhaps  by  my  plain  deal- 
ing, I  would  twenty  to  one  sooner  dine  there  on 
a  public  day  than  in  a  family  party,  just  as  I 
would  sooner  have  a  grain  of  arsenic  mixed 
in  my  tank  than  in  my  wine-glass." 

"  Lady  Greville  is  much  obliged  to  you.  It 
is  perhaps  because  aware  of  your  antipathy,  tbat 
she  ipUM  you  as  much  as  possible  all  contact 
with  her  poisonous  qualities,  leaving  you  to 
derive  information  from  her  bailiff"." 

"  9bj  n^ent — as  a  civiler  word  for  my  friend 
Dowdeswell,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  laughing. 

"  Your  friend  Dowdeswell  knows  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  you  do.     There  will  be  no 
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T^**blic  day  next  week  at  Greville  Abbey,  any 
»*ore  than  at  Hill  Hall." 

c«  Sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear  !  Ever  since 
-Dowdeswell's  communication,  I  had  been  seeing 
visions  of  green  fat,  and  dreaming  dreams  of 
goodly  haunches! — But  give  me  your  exquisite 
reason,  pray,  Mrs.  Massingberd,  for  being  so 
positive. — Despotism  is  done  for,  my  dear,  even 
*n  the  East ! — The  Sultan  himself  can  no  longer 
say  black  is  white,  and  find  a  vizier  to  believe 
**iin. — Wliy  will  there  be  no  public  day  ?" 

"  Because  Lord  Greville  is  gone  to  spend  a 
^^ek  or  two  in  town." — 

**  In  town  ? — I  renounce  my  green  fat  without 
^  murmur ! — The  lad  should  have  thrown  off  in 
■*^ondon  a  year  ago;  and  we  should  never 
**^.ve  heard  a  syllable  about  French  madams  or 
***isses,  or  any  rubbish  of  the  kind.  But  how 
*^me  the  old  dragon  to  consent  ?" — 

"  You  had  better  ask  her." 

"  It  is  more  convenient,  my  dear,  to  ask  youy 
^*ho  seem  to  be  in  her  confidence." 
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"I  understand  your  sneer,  Mr.  Massingberd. 
But  you  will  scarcely  dispute  my  authority  when 
I  tell  you  that  Lady  Brooks,  who  called  here 
this  morning  on  her  way  home  from  the  Abbey, 
informed  me  Lord  Brooks  had  carried  off 
Lord  Greville  yesterday,  at  five  minutes'  notice, 
to  give  evidence  on  some  parliamentary  com- 
mittee." 

"  I  was  sure  ii  would  require  an  act  of  pari  in 
ment  to  get  him  out  of  his  mother's  clutches 
cried   the  squire,  pretending   to  misapprehei 
her.     "However,   I'm  plaguy  glad  to  hear  i 
his  being  in  London;  for  Fred  arrives  there  i 
to-day,  and  if  the  papers  are  to  be  believed,  the 
fine  folks  of  Queen  Victoria's  time  get  up  as 
many   balls   and    feaslings  in  July   as    those  of 
the  Regent's  did  in  June,  or  those  of  old  George 
in  the  merry  month  of  May.     The  young  fel- 
lows may  still  find  wherewithal  to  amuse  them 
selves." 

"  Considering  that  Frederick  has  been  eight 
months  absent  from   England,"  said  Mrs.  Mas- 
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singberd,  sternly,  "  I  think  it  might  be  just  as 
well  if  he  came  to  pay  his  duty  first  to  his 
parents." 

•'  My  dear,  young  men  of  the  present  day  are 
not  particularly  fond  of  paying  anything  I"  mum- 
bled the  squire. 

"  Lord  Greville,  however,  made  his  way  from 
Paris  straight  to  the  Abbey,  in  less  than  eight 
and  forty  hours," 

"  Please  to  add  that  his  mother  was  forced  to 
get  up  a  nervous  fever  to  flog  him  up  to  the 
winning  post! — I  dare  say,  my  dear  Mrs.  M., 
if  you  are  inclined  to  oblige  Fred  with  a  dan- 
gerous illness — " 

"  I  content  myself  with  the  affection  of  my 
daughters,  widiout  troubling  myself  concerning 
the  undu dullness  of  my  son,"  observed  the  old 
lady,  sententiously ;  "and  have  as  little  wish 
to  see  him  at  Hill  Hall,  as  the  Countess  has 
that  Lord  Grcville  should  ever  quit  Greville 
Abbey." 

The  cause  assigned  by  Mrs.  Massingberd  for 
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Greville's  abrupt  journey  to  London,  was        for 
once  the  true  one.     A  petition  nearly  cono^  m- 
ing  his  borough  interests  requiring  the  evicteioe 
of  Lord  Brooks,  the  old  gentleman,  delighted 
to  prove  to  the  Grevilles  the  importance  of   **Ae 
duties   to  which  he  devoted  himself  for   ttm^r 
sake,  chose  to  demand  the  sanction  of  the  notta 
minor's  presence  and  support. 

The  proposal  was  a  godsend  to  Grevilk- 
Even  the  Countess  had  no  reasonable  object**"1 
to  assign.  She  was  beginning  to  fear,  moreoV^r> 
that  her  son,  like  the  mother  of  mankind,  mi^5^ 
grow  so  weary  of  a  tete-a-tfite  in  the  garde**  ° 
Eden  as  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  first  temptati*^11' 
He  might  even,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  det^^** 
mine  upon  a  precipitate  return  to  Paris,  &~^ 

pronounce  at  once  her  sentence  and  his  o^m      ' 

he 
Compared  with  this,  a  visit  to  London,  under  ^*~ 

sage  mentorship  of  Lord  Brooks,  was  indee*^ 
minor  evil. 

"  I   have  one  promise  to  exact  of  you, 
dear  Hugo,"  observed  the  Countess,  at  the 
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ment  of  iheir  hurried  pnrting ; — "  that  you  will 
neither  quit  England,  nor  pledge  yourself  in  a 
matrimonial  engagement,  without  my  sanction." 

"Granted,  my  dear,  good,  anxious  mother," 
cried  the  Earl,  in  alt  the  elation  of  spirits  con- 
sequent upon  his  unexpected  release — "granted 
from  my  heart  and  soul ! — Don't  be  afraid ! — 
I  shall  only  be  a  week  absent,  and  will  neither 
cross  the  Channel  in  the  interim,  nor  bring  you 
home  a  wife.  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  any 
real  apprehension  of  my  committing  matrimony 
in  this  way,  at  half  a  moment's  notice?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  entertained  any  real 
apprehension  of  your  being  drowned  while  you 
were  at  Eton,"  rejoined  the  Countess,  regarding 
her  handsome,  animated  son,  at  that  moment, 
with  genuine  tenderness;  "yet  when  did  I  ever 
refrain,  on  your  return  to  school  after  the  holi- 
days, from  renewing  my  strict  prohibition  against 
bathing?" 
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■tand,"  thought  Lord  Greville,  as  he  jumped  into 
the  carriage  and  drove  off  towards  Brooksfield 
Manor,  "  what  it  was  that  made  me  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  water  I" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  sarait  se  meltre  tout  d'abord  en  des  termes  excellents ; 
Z419  U  se  trouvait  toujours  au  m&me  point  que  le  premier 
"^r*    Sa  Tie  eHait  un  preambule  Iternel. 

Paul  oe  Musset. 


"^ord  Brooks  was  a  harmless,  fussy  little  man  of 

^r tain  age,  whom  nature  had  stamped  with  in- 

o*iificance,  and  the  Heralds'  Office  with  a  peer- 

<S^-    He  would  have  been  well  enough,  small  as 

^  Was,  had  he  been  content  to  remain  as  nature 

*de  him ;  but  a  certain  nervous  consciousness 

deficiency,  induced  him  to  enhance  his  personal 

^HjOity  by  emphatic  mysteriousness  of  carriage. 


C  rf  *  ■fapiTJ— was  apt  to 


r*«aeBcl?  a> 


■iilg.  i  ■  Mditf  tk  hal  ■  ^nfam  as 
■W  far^aml  pMt  of  L*d  Bvfa%L 

TWn  st  people  m  ibe  world,  weak  enough 
w  be  aua^osed  ■poat  by  the  pocwposMT  of  Hop- 
o'-wy-thcKh.  when  arrayed  in  the  seven- leagued 
boots  of  :Se  ogre :  so  ihai  ihe  pains-taking  con- 
seqwt;»I:ty  of  Lord  Brooks  was  far  from 
thrown  away.  He  hsd  adopted  a  pursuit,  more- 
over, peculiar';,  appropriate  to  his  pretensions, 
inherent  ami  inherited.  Lord  Brooks  had  a 
prodigious  taste  for  greasing  the  wheeh/of  the 
great  engine  of  the  state.  A  mere  subordinate, 
be  fancied  himself  an  invaluable  party  man  ; 
just  as  a  candle-snuffer  pretends  to  be  an  actor, 
but  is  content  to  snuff  the  candles,  so  long  as 
people  are  content  to  fancy  liim  one  of  the 
fUttcii.     Being  no  orator,  (as   Brutus  is,)  he 
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satisfied  himself  with  lending  his  aid  to  minis- 
ters by  active  attention  to  the  parliamentary 
interests  of  his  county. 

No  man  in  England  understood  the  science 
of  borough  mongery  better  than  Lord  Brooks  ; 
and  if  he  congratulated  himself  on  bis  rare  good 
fortune  in  obtaining,  for  so  many  years,  the 
management  of  the  parliamentary  interest  of 
his  young  neighbour  of  Greville  Abbey,  most 
people  were  of  opinion  that  the  troublesome 
charge  could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  a 
political  overseer  better  skilled  in  the  art  of 
voter-driving.  It  was  a  whim  to  which  his  lord- 
ship gave  tip  bis  life  as  eagerly,  as  some  men  to 
collecting  garden-hugs  or  classifying  vermin ; 
secure  from  being  considered  weak  or  trifling, 
so  long  as  their  bobby  is  dignified  by  a  place 
among  the  ologies.  Comporting  himself,  more- 
over, in  his  official  calling  with  a  turgid  solem- 
nity such  as  Lord  Grizzle  might  have  envied, 
be  filled  his  place  as  well  as  another,  as  a  frac- 
tional   representative    of    that    abstract   quint- 


Tfct 

* allwr  (ban  m  (he  type of  the 
Um  Temple  of  Jaggernaut  io  wbacb  ka 
bnwwl  the  knee.     Instead  of  crynag  ■ 
(.'  Uiih  tlirtr  In**.*,"  A*  daily  invoked 

."i  i^.rJ.  I/.r<U  mil!  (.'oiiiminul    HeaoddnoW 

liava  found  bimaelf  speaker  of  either  the  one- or 

titan  Mivereign  of  the  realm;  nay,  the 

gf  Itriiish  sovereignty  which  be  aaoat 

•nviad,  wa  that  of  addressing  the    senatorial 

"  lofila  and  gentlemen"  twice  a  year  from  the 

ii    .1  strain   of  "  taffeta  terms  precise," 

Imli!  n*  the  thunder  of  the  property-room, 

worthy   the   grimdilotjuciice  of  the  state 

Of   I.     |  (■)■-, (ml  ciiipire. 

r.N  U  uh  in,      ji.u  lUgMBl) — be  could 
nothing   hut    ptu'liuiiieiii!      "Did   they 
bouse  ?"— ■*'  Has  the  bouse  divided?"—- 
Iioum  up  ?" — "  Wltut  majority  ?" — were  tlie  only 


m.  and 

- 

talk  of 
take  m 
-Iillie 
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Questions  Lord  Brooks  ever  thought  of  address- 
***g  to  the  friend  who  shook  hands  with  him  in 
*fc*  street     Even  at  his  country-seat,  his  dis- 
°OQtte  was  ever  of  the  thews  and  sinews  of  his 
**be  god, — corporations  and   registrations, — 
**Xfeg  and  voters. — His  society  was  regulated  by 
*k  dial  of  his  parliamentary  interests.     He  bore 
*ith  bores  even  greater  than  himself,  if  strong 
supporters  on  the  hustings;  and  seldom  gave 
•Way  so  much  as  a  brace  of  pheasants  or  a  pine- 
apple without  some  view,  remote  or  proximate, 
*°   a  general  election.     Happy  the  country,  to 
eep  the  crossings  of  whose  constitution  affords 
upation  so  harmless  to  an  elderly  gendeman 
°*^  Xord  Brooks's  importance. 

Such  was  the  dwarf  Polonius  who  succeeded 
Tred  Massingberd  in  the  task  of  bear-leading 
Earl  of  Greville;  enchanted  to  add  this 
^**^asing  duty  to  that  of  shedding  oil  on  the 
pestuous  waves  of  the  corporation  of  Squeam- 
ffton.      Greville  being  still  a  minor,  his  lord- 
'**ip  regarded  and  treated  him  as  a  boy ;  and  as 
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they  travelled  up  to  town  together,  propo&=»eJ  t0 
take  him  to  Bellamy's,  and  put  his  name      np  at 
Brooks's  and  Arthur's,  much  in  the  tone  th»<at/?e 
would  have  promised  Lady  Cobham's  little  boy 
to  take  him  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

"Between  ourselves," whispered  Lord  Broc^**1 
though  as  they  were  alone  together  in  the  t^1 
riage,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  lh>^^ 
person  to  intrude  just  then  into  his  confident 


—  Ci between   ourselves,   my  dear  young  frk 

it  will  be  just  as  well  that  no  one  should  be  nam- 

aware  of  the  motive  that  brings  us  to  town  I — 1 

the  world  suppose  you  are  tempted  by  Almacfc^*  ^** 

or  anv  other  of  the  frivolous  diversions  of  tT-*"    *** 

youth  of  the  age  !w — 

*'  But  since  the  minutes  of  the  committee  e»  *** 
published — "  observed  Lord  Greville. 

"They   are    never    correctly   reported; 
though  published y  seldom  read!" — resumed 
old  gentleman,  in  the  same  mysterious  whisp**- 
"  You  will  be  printed  into  Lord  Neville,— or  f^^" 
haps  altogether  overlooked.     As,  however,  y^,ur 
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soie  object  in  London  is  to  give  your  evidence, 
I  recommend  you,  my  dear  young  friend,  to 
take  up  your  quarters  at  one  of  the  hotels  at 
Charing  Cross  or  Spring  Gardens, — asnearestto 
the  scene  of  action  !" 

Lord  Greville,  pre-deter mined  to  take  them 
up  at  the  Clarendon  for  a  directly  contrary 
reason,  remained  prudently  silent. 

"  You  need  not  tag  that  I  gave  you  a  hint  on 
the  subject, — for  people  are  too  apt  to  assign  un- 
accountable motives  for  one's  advice; — but  /  re- 
commend you  to  try  Morley's !" — said  Lord 
Brooks,  in  a  still  more  confidential  whisper. 
"  Morley's  is  an  excellent  place  for  people  who 
have  business  at  the  House." 

Thai  night,  when  Greville  found  himself 
comfortably  established  at  Jacquier's,  lie  could 
not  but  smile  at  Lord  Brooks's  selection  of  a 
house  of  call  for  stage  coachmen,  in  order  to 
place  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own 
highly  parliamentary  residence,  looking  into  St. 
Margaret's  church-yard  ! — 
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offices  in  his  favour;  and  on  the  morr 
his  arrival,  the  breakfast-table  of  the 
covered  with  little  pressing  billets  of  ii 
Lady  Louisa  Clare  sent  him  opera  ti 
Lady  Dawdle  vouchers  for  Almack's, 
Mary  Macmichael  an  invitation  to  a  bit 
Lady  Hardy  an  invitation  to  dinner.  - 
aloes,  and  cassia  were  offered  to  him 
quarters. — 

"  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  handle 
name,  and  a  fine  rent-roll  appendan 
cried  Fred  Massingberd,  who,  having  £ 
the  Clarendon,  according  to  his  father' 
tion  a  few  days  before,  soon  found  h 
the    apartments    of   Greville.      u  St. 
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are  in  some  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  dowagers  I" 

"  I  will  make  over  their  civilities  to  you,  if 
you  will  accept  them  !"  replied  Greville.  "  I 
was  congratulating  myself  on  knowing  nobody 
in  town !" 

"Thank  you  for  my  share  of  the  compli- 
ment!'* cried  Fred.  "But,  tell  me,  Grev, 
—  in  the  name  of  Providence,  bow  did  you 
contrive  to  slip  your  chain?  So  you  were 
decoyed  away  from  Paris  on  false  pretences, 
eh  ? — It  seems  Lady  Greville  contrived  to  gel  a 
sham  certificate,  like  a  prima  donna  who 
wants  to  skip  rehearsal  for  a  party  to  Rich- 
mond I" — 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Lord 
Greville,  with  rising  colour. 

'■  The  deuce  you  don't  I — Why,  I  mean  that 
you  found  all  well  at  home  (comme  disent  les 
cpiciers)  when  you  returned  to  Greville 
Abbey  ?" 

"  I  found  my  mother  considerably  recovered 


r  IB*  MUr  ^kr^.^d  —  '— k 
WW  a  sett,  ary  deer  Gre»,— a  fianxc  sat  "— 
Wy  father's  letters  aperiswl  wrfk  -*■*- 
Mtrigee.  By(Ww,wygBW(r>»wn<^ 
a  tramp,  Ik  baa  M  only  booked  apcfrCar-K- 
■M  b»IU,  bwt,  on  the  strength  of  a  legacy  *«« 
MM  mrted  old  maid  of  a  coons,  pas  fiae- 
h—dred  into  my  pocket  far  a  fresh  start !  Ta 
ratarn  to  the  nenrous-fcrer  hoax,  —  Madaaae 
la  Cosniesse  »«•  quite  right  to  fire  a  great  gaa 
at  she  did,  to  bring  you  to ?  It  *oold  haw 
ii  the  devil  and  all,  Grev,  my  fine  feBoer,  b* 
ibow  people  bad  booked  yon  1" — 

"  I    am    Mill    at    a   Ion   to   understand    yoor 

meaning!"  wild  Grerille,  as  coolly  as  possible. 

Mood   botlcd  ut    tbc    double    insolt. 

\>i,  linwc'ver  disposed  to  resent  Fred   Massing- 

ii  ntionn,  tberc  wiw  so  much  incontes- 

u\,U     tnuli    In     Ml    stnwmcnts,    that    Greville 
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kgan  to  fear  his  credulity  had  been  practised 
upon.     "  While    you    talk    in    this    random 
•train,"  he  continued,  "  I  shall  be  afraid  to  ask 
Jon  for  news  of  my  Paris  friends." 

"Wait  till  Achille  de   Cerny  arrives,  then; 
>H»  is  coming  over  for  the  Cowes  regatta,"  re- 
plied Fred*     "  Think  what  asses  those  French 
felbws  make  of  themselves,  by  their  Anglomania! 
Not  one  of  them  knows  a  horse  from  a  cow, — yet 
they  must  needs  institute  a  turf! — Not  one  of 
them  can  keep  his  saddle  over  a  grip, — yet  they 
must  needs  attempt  steeple-chases ! — Not  one  of 
them  can  walk  a  mile, — yet,  last  year,  we  had 
half-a-dozen  Frenchmen  on  the  moors  ! — And 
tHnr,  by  Jove,  they  are  going  to  try  a  yacht 
dob] — The  exploits  of  our  fellows  at  Cherbourg 
ha?e  driven   them  wild;   and    Cerny,  who  is 
•qoearaish  in  crossing  the  Pant  Suspendu,  fancies 
himself  up  to  a  cruise ! — Think  of  Cerny  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  —  think   of  Cerny  in    a  stiff 
brsexe!" 
<c  And  when  does  he  arrive  ?"  inquired  Gre- 
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ville,  trusting  that  from  him  at  least 
derive    authentic    information    concei 
friends  in  the  Faubourg. 

"  To*day, — to-morrow, — next  wed 
my  soul,  I  don't  know ! — I  think  St.  G< 
me  he  had  got  a  subscription  at  Ale 
him.  But  what  on  earth  will  you  do 
yourself  in  town,  Grev,"  demanded  tl 
'*  You  don't  belong  to  Crockford's, — ; 
belong  to  the  Travellers', — you  don't 
White's, — you  don't  belong  to  anythir 

"  I  belong  to  myself, — a  person  fo 
have  a  great  regard," — replied  Grevi 
ing.    "  Were    I   a    club-man,    like 
I  should  probably  be  far  less  my  owi 
To-day    I    dine    in    Clarges-street, 
Hardys." 

"  Already  set  up  as  a  target  for  one 
flaxen-haired  cherubim  of  daughters  !*• 

"  Were  I  to  put  much  trust  in  your  i 
Fred,  I  should  have  reason  to  be  si 
vain,"  said  Greville.     "  You  would 
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believe  that  all  the  women  in  the  world  are  on 
the  watch  to  marry  me  !" 

"  And  so  they  are! — To  do  you  justice,  you're 
pretty  nearly  the  best-looking  fellow  in  town," 
cried  Fred,  examining  his  friend.  "  Blin  has 
done  wonders  for  you, —  and  if  you  were  but  a 
trifle  more  digourdi — " 

"Come,  come !  spare  my  blushes,"  interrupted 
Greville,  laughing — 

"  Hear  me  to  an  end !  I  was  going  to  say 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  that  foolish 
woman  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  falling  in  love 
with  your  beaux  yeux.  But  that  if,  instead  of 
being  five  feet  ten  and  shaped  like  the  Apollo, 
you  were  as  wry-necked  as  Prince  Torticolis  and 
as  ugly  as  the  devil,  Greville  Abbey  and  its 
thousands  a  year  would  still  make  an  angel  of  you 
in  London.  1  see  what  they  are  all  at.  But  be 
on  your  guard,  my  boy ; — keep  a  sharp  look  out 
or,  by  Jove,  you  will  find  a  young  Countess  of 
Greville  standing  by  your  side  in  St.  Georges* 
church  before  you  are  a  month  older." 
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"  I  rather  think  not,"  replied  Greville. 
tered  against  his  better  judgment  at   the  idea  of 
being   an   object  of  such    universal    courts 
"  I  have  no  heart  to  dispose  of." 

"  Who  asked  for  a  heart? — Pin-money  s 
jointure, — diamonds  and  rubies, — are  very  gpdd 
substitutes,  as  times  go,  for  sighs  and  senti- 
ments," cried  Fred.  "  And  now,  having  wasted 
half  a  minute  of  our  precious  lime  upon  those 
perfections  of  insipidity,  the  English  Mis 
come  with  me  to  Elmore's,  and  give  me  ; 
opinion  of  my  new  hack." 

Massingberd   felt  almost    injured   on    lean 
ing    that    Greville     had    an    appointment 
Lord    Brooks;  and  that,    for  the  first   titr, 
his  life,  business  must  take  precedence  of  p 


learn- 
»  with 
time  in 
of  ,:,.,- 

ivc  you 


"  Lord   Brooks!'' — What  on  earth  have 
to  do  with  that  pragmatical  old  ass? — Parlia- 
mentary  business? — Pho,   pho  ! — You'll   have 
enough  of  that  two  years  hence  1' 
singberd,  waxing  warm — 
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"  Two  hours  hence,  more  likely,"  replied 
Greville ;  "  for  as  the  only  pretence  for  my  stay 
in  town  is  this  abominable  committee — " 

"  Well  I  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  own 
way, — that  is,  I  suppose  you  must  have  old 
Brooks's! — But  don't  you  intend,  even  in  Lon- 
don, to  emancipate  yourself  from  Oxfordshire  ? 
— Can't  you  have  enough  at  home  of  the  squire- 
dom of  your  county  without  wasting  a  day  in 
town  upon  such  people  as  the  Hardys?" 

Lord  Greville  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The 
Hardys  or  others,  fa  m'ett  egal!"  cried  he. 
"  There  is  nothing  and  no  one  in  this  great 
city  of  London  likely  to  rouse  me  from  my 
phlegmatic  indifference." 

Again,  but  vainly,  did  Fred  offer  his  services 


s  cicerone  to 


the  hai 


i  and 


of  the 


'  Plus  tard!"    was   all    he   could   obtain 


reply. 


*  Better  late  than  never,"  rejoined  the  Crock- 
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fordite,  as  he  lounged  off  to  the  horsedealer's 
but  he  was  beginning  to  fear  that  Grer  worn 
turn  out  a  spoony  after  all.  There  could  i 
but  two  motives  for  such  listlessness  as  th 
of  the  Earl, — to  be  in  love  or  in  debt  T" 
latter  contingency,  so  familiar  to  Massingbec 
was  clearly  not  the  evil  in  the  present  case* 
was,  therefore,  only  too  probable  that  his  Lor 
ship's  heart  and  understanding  were  still  unci 
embargo  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique. 

Meanwhile  the  dinner-party  in  Clarges-stre 
surpassed   in   dulness  even   the  predictions 
Massingberd.     The   Hardys  seemed   to  msi. 
it  their  study  to  disgust  him  with  the  insipidi 
of  an  English  family  circle. 

From  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  shyness 
Lord  Greville,  Lady  Hardy  had  impressed  up* 
her  daughters  that  they  must  not  alarm  t 
timid  youth  with  too  much  talking,  or  attention 
too  assiduous ;  as  he  was  doubtless  on  the  wat< 
against  all  attempts  for  his  captivation,  and  if 
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Ik  caught  at  all,  it  was  only  by  maintaining 
towards  him  a  grave  and  careless  reserve.     The 
Aree  poor  girls,   accordingly,    received  their 
ttportant  guest  with  three  awkward  curtseys, — 
vcepted  his  invitations  to  drink  wine  at  dinner 
with  three  silent  bows, — and  concluded  their 
Cities  by  three  anxious  blushes  when,  imme- 
diately after  coffee,  Lord  Greville  rose  to  take 
teave.    To  remain  among  them  another  half 
boar  was  impossible.     Sir  Thomas  had  enter- 
feioed  him  all  dinner-time  as  an  old  English 
gentleman  is  too  apt  to  entertain  a  young  one, 
with  a  series  of  questions  concerning  his  travels 
■«uJ  pursuits  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
^e  catechisms  of  Pinnock  :  while  Lady  Hardy, 
overpowered  by  the   happiness  of  having  the 
great  match  of  her  county  under  the  same  roof 
*rith  ber  daughters,  sat  mute  and  motionless, 
like  other  anglers,  patiently  watching  the  float 
far  the  first  indication  of  a  nibble. 

Gieville  seized,  as  a  pretext  for  so  early  a 
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departure,  Ills  engagement  to  a  ball  at  the 
Marchioness  of  W  irks  worth's,  to  which  he  hat! 
received  an  invitation  through  her  ladyship's 
nieces,  the  Lady  Dronelys;  but  the  family 
dinner- parly  so  completely  deadened  his  spirits 
that  he  resolved  on  hastening  at  once  to  his 
hotel.  In  traversing  lie rkeley -square,  however, 
the  crowd  of  carriages  round  Lady  W  irk  worth's 
door  attracted  bis  attention ;  and  ou  hearing, 
through  the  open  windows,  snatches  of  a  fa- 
vourite set  of  quadrilles,  from  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,  associated  with  reminiscences  of  Paris, 
he  determined  lo  look  in  for  a  moment,  at  the 
hazard   of    deepening    the  dye  of  his    vnpeurt 


The  announcement  of  "The  Eurl  of  Greville," 
was  instantly  whispered  from  domestic  to  do- 
mestic up  a  lofty  staircase,  wreathed  with  roses, 
and  crowded,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  with  ascending 
and  descending  angels. 

There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in    ill-- 
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"nguishing  ihe  Marchioness,  even  without  [lie 
"rclination  of  the  groom  of  the  chambers  to- 
■■tii  the  ear  of  a  perpendicular  lady  in  an 
'"auspicious  turban,  standing  directly  in  the 
doorway,  as  if  by  way  of  architectural  support ; 
«>r  Oreville  saw  in  her  a  petlicoated  fac-simile 
of  her  brother,  his  mother's  stately  friend  Lord 
■Droneham.  The  frigid  formality  of  the  curtsey 
e  vouchsafed  him,  was  almost  overpowering. 
*— adv  W  irks  worth  was  a  woman  of  some  account 
,r»  the  fashionable  world; — unexceptionable  in 
conduct  and  company, — a  very  model  of  social 
'"opriety  :  but  she  was  hard  and  stiff  as  an  alli- 
!<>r's  tail.  Not  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  new 
'tier, — not  a  smile  of  encouragement. — It  was 
'tigh  that  she  permitted  him  to  be  there.  Of 
"e  aqrtmens  of  life,  Lady  Wirksworth  knew 
n°'l»ing; — die  art  of  pleasing  was  the  only  art 
^*»eath  her  notice. 

tiiscouraged  and  abashed,  Greville  looked 
Vt»>nly  round  for  a  single  familiar  face.  Cold 
°°ks  of  investigation  were  fixed  upon  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  stranger.  As  he  was  one  whom 
no  one  appeared  to  know,  no  one  cared  to  know 
him.  A  few  of  the  young  men  lounging  about, 
perceiving  something  in  the  cut  of  his  Parisian 
coat  that  differed  slightly  from  their  own,  sc 
him  down  as  a  tiger ;  and  poor  Greville,  appre 
hensive  of  making  his  retreat  too  precipitate 
could  only  fix  himself  with  his  back  against  th 
wall,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  quadrille  enable 
him  to  go  in  search  of  the  Lady  Dronfelys. 

"  Fred  Massingberd  certainly  reckoned  witfl 
out  his  hostess  in  fancying  that  I  should  I 
too  warmly  welcomed  in  London !"  muse 
the  Earl,  as,  one  after  another,  the  beauties  - 
the  evening  honoured  him  by  a  cold  star* 
and  went  their  way;  and  it  was  perhaps  i 
repayal  for  their  ungraciousness,  that  he  begas 
to  play  the  critic  in  his  turn,  upon  the  slovec 
liness  of  their  dress,  and  the  ungainliness  of  thei 
deportment.  The  room  was  ill  lighted  — tk 
floor  was  mean.  There  was  nothing  of  tb 
brilliancy— nothing  of  the  air  defSte  of  a  Pari 
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ball.  People  seemed  to  be  there  because  they 
could  not  help  it — not  for  any  pleasure  they 
found  in  the  entertainment.  The  women  wore 
their  ill-set,  ill-cleaned  diamonds  as  if  they  would 
have  considered  it  an  act  of  coquetry  to  dispose 
them  with  taste;  the  men  to  dance,  as  if  it 
*ere  an  act  of  derogation  to  shew  civility  to 
their  partners.  Such  was  Greville's  resume, 
after  comparing  the  ball  of  Lady  Wirksworth 
*ith  the  gracious,  graceful  fetes  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain. 

Still  more  disagreeably  was  he  impressed  by 
the  multitude  of  quizzical  chaperons  disfiguring 
tbe  ball-room.  Old  ladies  from  sixty  to  eighty, 
old  gentlemen  from  sixty  to  a  hundred,  were 
nodding  their  heads  and  turbans  in  every 
***^ection.  The  dancers  were  girls  and  boys; 
t**^  rest,  mummies.  Few  or  none  of  those  fas- 
c**aating  creatures,  who,  retaining  the  freshness 
youth  in  combination  with  the  winning  graces 
Qatronhood,  constitute  the  real  attraction  of 
a  kail-room.     After  looking  on  for  a  quarter  of 


an  hour,  Greville  turned  away  without 
est  interest  in  the  scene.     There  was  nothing 
to  captivate   the  eye  of   the   mere  spectator. 
Already  lie  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  epl 
another  ball-room  during  his  stay  in  London. 
Two  withered  faces,  beaming  with  graci< 
smiles,    presented   themselves   at  that   momi 
before  him, — the   Marquis  of  Droneham  and 
I<ady  Jane  —  profuse   in    their   expressions  of 
regret  at  not  having  been  there  to  present 
in  form  to  the  hostess.    And  now,  departure 
impossible ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  inquiry  set 
foot  by  all  present,  concerning  the  good-looking 
stranger  to  whom  Lord  Droneham  was  paying 
such   marked    attentions,     answered   by 
W  irks  worth  with    the    intelligence    that    it 
Lord  Greville  of  Greville  Abbey,  the  greai 
nmtch  of  the  day,  than  every  one  present 
clamouring  for  an  introduction.     It  was  in 
the  Lady  Dronelys  assured  all  the  mammas  of  i 
the  daughters  that  he  was  no  partner  for  th< 
that  he  never  danced  ;  they  insisted  upon  kno1 
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ing  him.  In  that  single  moment,  he  had  become 
the  point  de  mire  or  Jtatr  des  pots  of  the  admiring 
ball-room.  If  he  did  not  dance, — he  deserved 
to  dance, — he  ought  to  dance, — it  was  his  duty 
to  dance.  With  such  a  figure  and  so  elaborate 
a  toilet,  it  was  clear  that  the  vocation  of  partner 
was  marked  out  for  the  Earl  of  Greville. 

Could  the  Countess  have  conjectured,  twelve 
months  before,  when  her  apprehensions  invested 
with  such  glowing  colours  the  temptations  likely 
to  beset  her  son  in  a  London  soiree,  the  perfect 
sang  frotd  with  which  Greville  was  fated  to  parry 
the  attacks  of  the  most  enterprising  chaperons, 
and  the  blind  indifference  with  which  he  was 
likely  to  contemplate  all  that  was  fairest  of  the 
circles  of  fashion,  she  would  perhaps  have  spared 
the  soul  of  poor  Anodyne  an  additional  weight 
of  mendacity,  and  herself  and  her  travelling  car- 
riage the  task  of  a  journey  to  Naples! 


CHAPTER  NIL 


bvMNM  A'mft*. — Bactsta. 

"  Ai.nt.4ur'"  wu  the  involuntary  evirat- 
ion of  Ixrd  Grrrille,  when,  the  following  morn- 
ing, h«  M«r  hi*  name  figure  for  the  first  time  m 
divan  paragraph*  of  the  morning  paper*. 
Though  but  a  dnj  in  London,  he  had  become 
id*'  legitimate  prey  of  the  manufacturers  of 
polite  intelligence! 

Under  the  name  of  "  The  Eari  of  Grt 
from  Granville  Abbey,  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel," 
tir  wm  announced  among  the  arrivals : — "  Sir 
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Thomas  Hardy  entertained  a  select  circle  yester- 
day at  dinner,  at  his  house  in  Clarges  street, 
including  the  Earl  of  Greenfield,  &c.  &c." — pur- 
ported to  inform  the  fashionable  world  where  he 
had  eaten  his  mutton; — while  in  the  elaborate  list 
of  company  present  at  the  ball  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Wirksworth,  he  found  himself,  under  the  name 
of  Granville,  niched  in  once  more,  between  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Rawdon  and  Timbuctoo  I  "  Et 
votid  comme  on  ecrit  I'/tistoire." 

Three  mornings  afterwards,  his  name  was  not 
only  correct,  but  classical.  The  Morning  Post 
had  him  at  its  fingers'  ends.  The  Earl  of  Gre- 
ville  was  cited  among  the  loungers  in  the  park,— 
among  the  spectators  at  the  opera, — among  the 
finhionables  at  a  gay  supper  party  afterwards, — 
at  Lady  A's  ball,  at  Lady  B's  concerts, — and 
wherever  else  when  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
gay  world  were  gathered  together.  For  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  interest  of  the  gossips,  a 
very  new  name  is  almost  as  good  as  a  name  tho- 
roughly established;    and  the  Earl  of  Greville 
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paper,  jealous  of  exclusive  intelligence,  imme- 
diately added,  "The  Earl  of  Greville,  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  most  ancient  titles  and  finest 
fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  after  spending  the  win- 
ter at  Paris,  has  just  made  his  debut  in  fashion- 
able life!"  And  if  they  did  not  yet  seize  upon  him 
to  be  the  turn  of  a  paragraph  headed  "  fashion- 
able hymeneai.s,"  it  was  only  because  they 
economised  the  new  title  by  way  of  making  the 
most  of  it.  It  might  be  as  well  to  allow  his  lord- 
ship a  fortnight's  flirtation,  before  they  were  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  wife. 

Meanwhile  he  was  become  a  lion  ; — a  lion,  not 
uk  lion, — a  lion  in  the  London  sense  of  the  word. 
Any  one  but  Fred  Massingberd  would  have  per- 
ceived that,  when  they  entered  together  the  opera- 
box  they  had  taken  in  common  with  Lord  St. 
George,  it  was  towards  Greville  rather  than  him- 
self the  lorgnettes  of  the  curious  in  dandies  were 
directed.  Ii  was  no  longer,  "  Who  is  that  with 
Fred  Massingberd?"  — or,  "Who  has  Fred 
picked  up?" — as  on  their  first  appearance;  bui, 
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"  la  not  thai  Lord  Greville  with  Fred  ?"— 
frecjacnlly,  "  Surely  that  handsome 
talking  to  M iiv*ingberd  must  be  Lord  Greville  f" 
It  was  becoming  essential  for  people  of  the 
world  to  know  him  ;  and  even  people  out  of  the 
world  —  people  belonging  to  the  vidt  world  — 
HN  Im  filming  to  point  him  out  to  each  other 
I  mji  r  i  their  carriages  in  the  drive,  or  their  boxes  at 
the  opera,  with  "  Look,  Sophy,  look  !  that  band- 
HM  ynnii^'  mini  is  the  Earl  of  Greville." — It  is 
true  the  Sophyt!  thus  apostrophized  usually  fixed 
upon  kouic  dualling  young  gentleman  in  a  cobalt 
Mum  nwi,  with  iniifttjicli'uis  as  long  as  those  of  the 
Njiuli,  in  be  the  representative  of  the  earldom. 
Hut  still,  even  itukcr  street  and  Gloucester  place 
poxU'RM'd  their  ideal  of  the  eastern  traveller — 
u  iMpmtf  —  announced  by  the  six- 
penny trumpet*  of  Fame  that  flourish  quoti- 
dianly  upon  mir  break  fast-  tables. 

"  1  nm  tudly  afraid,  my  dear  young  friend) 
that  our  twiimn  will  not  be  called  for  till  the 
nul  of  neit  wtek!"   whispered  Lord    Brookes, 
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drawing  him  into  a  dark  corner  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  British  Gallery,  one  rainy  morn- 
ing. '"  If  I  had  entertained  the  remotest  suspi- 
cion of  this,  God  forbid  that  I  should  have 
hurried  you  up  from  Oxfordshire,  in  the  inconsi- 
derate manner  I  did, — particularly  under  the 
circumstances  of  my  friend  Lady  Greville's 
delicate  state  of  health  1  However,  I  had  a 
letter  (this  morning)  from  Lady  Brookes,  who 
tells  me  she  has  been  passing  two  days  at  the 
Abbey,  (for  the  mutual  support  of  their  spirits,  I 
suppose,  poor  souls—  uh !  uh  I  uh !)  and  that 
your  mother  is  doing  excellently  well! — Anodyne 
is  quite  satisfied  with  her.  All,  therefore,  I 
have  to  recommend, — since  your  stay  in  town  is 
inevitable, — is,  that  you  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
delay  as  well  as  you  can. — Ten  days  will  soon 
be  over, — and  then,  deo  volente,  we  can  return 
to  Oxfordshire  in  peace!" — 

With  this  philosophical  admonition,  the  Earl 
found  it  easy  to  comply.  Any  place  was  at  that 
moment  preferable  to  the  subjection  in  which 


e  oar  eyes  wan  ■omatMT  MMa^ 
lot  they  iboukl  penetrate  lie  doods  of  tW  pat, 
or  mists  oftbe  furore. 

**  Jujomt,  kjemr  f  was  e*wy  day  bit  raA*- 
ing  cry, — as  it  a  that  of  most  young  h 
of  bit  age,  not  altogether  in  charity  with  them- 
selves or  other*.  Nor  were  bis  associates  of  a 
character  to  inculcate  a  grayer  school  of  philo- 
sophy. 

"  Hart  you  do  message  for  me  from  our 
friends  in  the  Roc  St.  Dominique?"  be  ven- 
tured to  inquire  of  AchiJle  de  Cerny.  when 
they  met  at  A 1  mack's. 


when 
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"  None  I"  replied  the  petit  roquet,  eagerly 
accepting  his  offered  hand.  "  They  were  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Normandy  when 
I  came  away.  Every  one,  as  you  may  imagine, 
was  quitting  Paris." 

"  Perhaps  you  did  not  see  them  after  my 
departure  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I — we  had  a  charming  party  to 
Franconi's,  a  few  days  after  Chantilly.  But 
now  I  think  of  it,  there  were  only  the  St. 
Pierres  and  La  Roche  Aymars ; — Madame  de 
Rostanges  and  her  sister  were  not  of  the  party." 

"  You  did  not  see  them,  then  ?" 

"On  the  contrary, — I  went  to  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  to  ask  their  orders  for  England." 

"  And  did  Madame  de  Rostanges  honour  you 
with  any  commissions  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  Marquis  begged  me  to  bring 
him  some  stick  in  g-plaister  and  some  cow- 
cabbage  seed.  He  is  growing,  you  know,  a 
determined  agriculturist.  11  font  Men  4tre  quel- 
que  chose  I" 


"Tni 
•age  fcr  istt'f  p^rriaaMJ  CrewaTe   ■ 
"Bee 

**  Can't  you  njtor 

"  St  ot'fuo  waa  there,  bokfsc  fcatai  as  ■ 
ew)  we  got  into  a  daapas*  about  i 
q  Dcatioa  {hat  drove  everything  chc  am.  of  an 
bead;  (St.  S£mn  will  marry  Eugenie  d* 
Santo*,  I  soaped,  before  the  anawrtaT  ia  over, — 
they  are  neighbour*,  you  know,  aa  Nocmtasdy  !) 
And  now  1  remember,  Rartaqgci  bad  me  teQ 
you  you  were  a  horrible  correspondent ;  lor  thai 
be  had  written  to  you  twice  without  reccnaug 
an  answer." 

Lord  Greville,  not  having  received  a  line 
from  the  Marquis  since  his  arrival  in  England, 
could  not  refrain  from  an  expression  of  incre- 
dulity. 

"  I  may  be  mistaken,"  cried  Cerny,  eager  to 
extricate  himself  from  die  corner  under  the 
orchestra  into  which  he  was  pinned  by  Greville; 
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"perhaps  he  said  once, — though  I  think  it  was 
twice; — at  all  events,  he  said  you  were  a  bad 
correspondent." 

The  twang  of  Weippert's  band  roused  Lord 
Greville  disagreeably  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen  after  this  vague  communi- 
cation ;  and  on  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  that 
Cemy,  or,  as  he  was  studiously  designated  in 
London,  the  Count  de  Cemy,  was  heading 
a  wild  company  of  galloppers,  whose  romp- 
ing or  racing  produced  in  Greville's  mind  a 
disagreeable  reminiscence  of  the  guinguettes  of 
Paris. 

"  How  damned  flat  and  dceotmt  is  all  this  !" 
cried  Fred,  who,  now  that  Lord  Greville  had 
attained  the  height  of  fashionable  distinction, 
clung  to  him  for  the  support  which  he  had 
begun  with  imparting.  "Just  look  at  Cemy  I 
steaming  and  panting  like  a  losing  horse  after 
receiving  desperate  punishment  !  What  can 
tempt  him   to  perpetrate  such  enormities  as  a 


gietille;  OK, 

galop,  anywhere  except  at  Mianfi ;    arc 
there,  unless  after  *  second  bottle  of  dua- 
pagne!" 

"  Cernv  fanoft  ^■■■—■If  coauni tunc  an  Anjrfr- 
cmo,  whenever  be  does  any/thing  partieaUriy 
offensive,"  interposed  Lord  St.  George,  who 
now  joined  them  ;  "  and  swallows  tbe  dose  as 
glibly  as  a  glass  of  Parfuit  awxmr  f 

"  By  Jove  \  be  is  positively  going  to  waits  ? 
cried  Fred,  with  a  look  of  well-feigned  pity. 
■  Has  poor  Achille  been  put  upon  a  dancing 
regimen  by  his  physician  ?** 

"  You  were  yourself  a  determined  valseur  last 
semon,"  observed  Sl  George.  "  Be  more  in- 
dulgent, my  dear  Fred,  towards  the  sins  of 
which  you  have  repented  I" 

*'  I  don't  repent — I  only  regret  that  I  waltzed 
to  so  little  purpose;  for  it  was  merely  because 
I  was  making  up  to  your  cousin,  Lady  Louisa 
Clare  and  her  three  thousand  a  year, — neither 
of  whom  would   have  anything  to  say  to  me. 
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Heavenly  powers!   how  horribly  these  people 
waltz  I — look  T 

"  What  effort — what  labour !"  cried  Greville. 
*  How  different  from  the  easy  elegance  of  Albert 
«nd  Jules  V 

M  Admire  poor  Lord  Edward — rolling  like  a 
Aip  in  a  storm  !"  rejoined  St  George.     "  And 
toe  two  Percevals — look  at  the  two  Percevals  I 
tto  you  remember  Shelley's  Faust — 

The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho !  ho  I 
How  they  snort  and  how  they  blow  1" 

**Hush,  hush!"    interposed   Lord   Greville, 
wing  them  away  from  the  upper  bench,  the 
occupants  of  which  appeared  to  be  lending 
ear  to  their  criticisms;  uyou  will  certainly 
^  ererheard." 

**  I  wish  we  were  likely  to  be  understood  !w 
cr*€d  Fred  Massingberd,  as  ready  in  England 
*°  ^ail  against  the  English  as  in  Paris  to  find 
****U  with  the  French.     "  I  swear  I  blush  for 


**  The  eye  is  certainly  acre  ■liilpil  m  a 
foreign  dun  an  Engtiaa  b«ii-room,'  ofaserr-i 
Grerille-     "  I    tor    we   nits    piead    guflty    bo 


Fred.  "To*  Eng~. 
ce  js  the  New  Zen- 


™  We  did  well  enough,  so  long  as  we  did  do* 
pretend  to  any,"  observed  Sc  George ;  "  but 
since  we  turned  virtuosi  and  dilettanti,  it  has 
been  the  devil  and  all  with  as  ' — A  few  Tears 


d  wtdapend,  ■  Aibioa  an  inn,' 


and  ever  since,  John  Bull  has  been  befooling 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  IDte  Tom 
Errand  dressed  in  Bean  Clincher's  jubilee 
clothes  r 

*'  Come,  come  I — you  are  really  too  bitter 


oling 
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cried  Greville,  laughing.  "  How  can  you  find 
courage  for  severity,  with  such  charming  objects 
before  you." 

"  Beautiful  if  you  will,  but  I  can  scarcely  soy 
charming,"  replied  St.  George,  following  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Greville  towards  the  seats  of  the 
patronesses  and  the  set  formed  immediately 
before  them,  "  Their  loveliness  no  one  need 
dispute.  But  there  is  such  want  of  soul,  such 
want  of  sympathy,  such  want  of  everylhing 
that  invites  a  man  of  sense  to  more  than  five 
minutes'  conversation  I  A  London  woman  is 
so  barnie  f  A  London  woman  has  not  n  grain 
of  interest  in  anything  passing  out  of  her  own 
little  circle." 

"  And  pray  what  has  the  Parisienne  ?" — cried 
Fred.  "  In  my  opinion,  Frenchwomen  are  the 
cursedest  egotists  under  the  sun  !" 

"  At  all  events,  a  Frenchwoman  talks  about 
herself,  her  sensations,  her  affairs,  so  agreeably, 
that  she  makes  us  fancy  them  our  own  P  ob- 
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served  Greville,  unwilling  to  remind  his  friend 
how  little  he  knew  of  the  better  order  of  those 
he  was  accusing. 

"  And  then  she  does  talk  about  her  own, 
added  Lord  St.  George,  "  and  not  about  those 
of  her  neighbour.     Here,  the  women  are  all 
gossips, — all  scandal-mongers !" 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  observed  Greville,  *thit 
in  Paris  to  be  mauvaise  langue  is  to  be  mawxate 
compagnie  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  discover  the  defor- 
mity of  the  forked  tongue  in  my  countrywomen. 
I  grant  you  that  their  tone  of  conversation  is  ftf 
from  piquant.  But  it  is  at  least  devoid  of  pre- 
tension ;  and  there  is  something  peculiarly  femi- 
nine in  its  very  simplicity." 

<c  Hear,  hear,  hear,  hear,  hear  !"— cried  Fred 
Massingberd,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"  How  long  is  it,  my  dear  Greville,  since  yo° 
ratted  ?"  cried  Lord  St.  George. 

"  Ever  since  he  became  the  little  Benjamin  o» 
yonder  august  tribunal,"  rejoined  Massingbe™ 
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looking  towards  the  patronesses'  bench.  "Grev 
is  now  Tenfant  gat&  of  May  Fair — would  you  have 
him  ungrateful  ?" 

"  I  would  have  him  consistent,  if  it  were  only 
to  bring  such  whirligigs  as  you  and  I  to  shame," 
said  St.  George,  not  a  little  amused  by  so  sudden 
a  recantation,  and  unable  to  retrace  it  to  the 
vexation  arising  from  Cerny's  intelligence  con- 
cerning Mademoiselle  de  Nangis. 

"  For  my  part,"  cried  Fred,  perceiving  that 
LordGreville,  to  avoid  their  quizzing,  had  moved 
out  of  hearing,  "  I  wish  him  no  worse  punish- 
ment for  his  inconstancy  than  to  marry  one  of 
these  feminine  simplicities,  and  settle  with  her 
for  life  at  Greville  Abbey." 

"  Since  you  reside  within  a  mile  or  two  of  him, 
my  dear  Fred,  such  a  wife  might  be  a  safer  thing 
than  a  Lady  Greville  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water,"  observed  St.  George,  with  a  knowing 
smile. 

"  As  far  as  /  am  concerned,  long  may  he 
remain  single  I"  cried  the  roue.    "  I  would  rather 
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have  him  take  the  hounds  and  do  something  U 
humanize  the  neigh bourhood,  than  resign  him- 
self at  once  to  snobbood,  as  the  respectable  father 
of  a  family.  Would  not  one  think  that  old 
Droneham  had  heard  me,  and  was  resolved  to 
circumvent  my  evil  counsels?  —  See  what  a 
dead  set  he  is  making  at  poor  Grev ! — As  if 
either  of  those  superannuated  Juliets  of  bis 
had  the  least  chance  of  bringing  down  such  a 
Romeo !" — 

"  Not  now,  certainly,"  replied  St.  George, 
while  Lord  Droneham,  coolly  hooking  himself 
to  the  arm  of  Greville,  walked  him  deliberately 
into  the  tea-room.  "  There  are  too  many  can- 
didates on  the  list.  Not  a  chaperon  in  the  room 
but  has  an  eye  to  Greville  Abbey.  Not  a  dow- 
ager in  London  but  has  booked  Greville  for  her 
daughter.  If  he  had  remained  at  Naples  all  the 
winter,  there  is  no  saying  into  what  his  mother 
might  not  have  bamboozled  him.  But  the  time  is 
past.  There  is  safety  in  numbers.  Grev  is  no 
lunger  so  shy  or  so  mother-pecked,  as  to  be  ai 
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the  mercy  of  the  first  girl  resolute  enough  to 

bully  him  out  of  his  heart." 

If  there  were  grounds  for  Lord  St.  George's 
assertion,  the  chaperons  in  London  received  little 
encouragement  from  the  Earl.  Listless,  preoc- 
cupied, indifferent,  it  was  impossible  for  a  man 
to  lend  himself  more  awkwardly  to  a  flirtation. 
He  did  not  dance, — he  did  not  ride; — and  in 
his  own  or  Fred  Massingberd's  cab,  was  as  inat- 
t*dcable  as  when  looking  down  from  his  lofty 
height  upon  a  ball-room,  not  even  to  be  be- 
guiled into  the  perilous  pleasure  of  sitting  out 
*  quadrille.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that 
Lady  Greville  had  expressly  reared  him  in  these 

.  uiti-matrimonific  habits,  as  a  safeguard  against 
nuiternal  machinations. 

By  degrees,  even  the  most  resolute  gave  him 
up  as  a  hopeless  case. 

'    "There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  Lord 
G^^eviUe ; — take  my  word  for  it  there  is  nothing 

to    fce  done  with  himP   whispered  the   Mar- 

i  2 


"Oar  time:* 
surprise.  "  Mr  dear  •not,  we  are  cnrr  ct 
him  oti  his  mother's  account;  —  we  Wn 
greatest  regard  for  his  mother.  Ail  the  i 
know*  (hat   Lord  Grerille  is  not  a  man 


'•  Why,  as  he  is  only  two  and  twenty — * 
"  Old  enough  to  hare  dminguisbed  himself  as 
a  rovif™  persisted  Lady  Maria.  "  At  Pans, 
there  was  a  certain  Lady  Cobham — but  for  his 
toother's  sake  we  may  as  well  let  the  story 
dropf" 

Thrr  Mi.rchiones*  thought  otherwise,  for  to  her 
the  story  was  n  new  one ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  "Monsieur  le  Comic 
Albert  dc  Cerny"  was  presented  in  due  form  to 
her  l[uly*hi|>  m  to  a  giver  of  balls  and  patroness 
of  partner*,  her  first  question  regarded  Gre 
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*Qd  the  certain  Lady  Cobham,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  flirtation  at 
Paris. 

"On  the  contrary,  Lord  Greville  did  us  the 

■Khkhit  of  preferring  a  countrywoman  of  my 

°*D,"  was  Cerny's  reply.     And  forthwith,  with 

•gnificant  smiles  and  gesticulations,  he  entered 

***$>  the  Rostanges'  chapter,  in  a  tone  calculated 

*°  enkindle  against  him  all  the  pruderies  of  dow- 

•gerhood. 

*  A  sad  hypocrite,  I  fear !"  was  her  ladyship's 
°«ervation  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
^terits  of  the  favourite  of  the  hour  were  pointed 
°*tt  to  her  admiration  by  Lady  Louisa  Clare* 
My  nieces  hinted  to  me  that  Lord  Greville 
not  exactly  what  he  appeared.  With  all  his 
affectation  of  coldness  and  reserve,  he  has  been 
Steady  on  the  point  of  causing  two  divorces  !" 

"  And  with  a  face  as  demure  as  a  saint  in  a 
fckbe!"  cried  Lady  Louisa,  laughing.  "  Nay, 
P^don  me!  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you; 
onv  I  don't  see  what  right  we  all  have  to  tear 


u 


I  of  ■   i 
,  because  we  can't  make  him  j 
oar  daughicn  or  nieces." 
"  If  you  intend  no  alia) 
my  family,"  Lady  Wirkswoctb  » 

l(*:(/itlllinf/- 

"  You  cannot  suppose  it  V  hastily  ii 
L«dy  Louisa.  "GreTiUe  is  three  3 
than  the  youngest  of  the  Lady  DrcneJya  > 
arc  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Nay  *  I  wish 
,,,,  ,/l„,<l,i  was  out  of  the  question  H  cried  ibe, 
affecting  a  more  moral  strain.  "  (t  is  one  of  the 
disgraces  of  London  society  that  s  young  o 
of  fortune  cannot  shew  his  face  among  u 
out  requiring  the  protection  of  the  police." 

"  Your  l:nk-.!iij.i  speaks   feelingly  F   sn« 
Lady  Wirks worth,  aware  that  the  jointure  of 
ljuly  Louita  Clare  hud  attracted  the  homage 
of  half  iIk:  lor  tune-hunters  about  town. 

"  Oh  1  a.  woman  can  take  good  care  of  h 
selfl"   replied    Lady    Louisa,   gaily;   "we  are 
privileged  to  frown  away  the  most  enterprising 


meered 
ire  of 

image 

'e  are 
,i  rising 
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adventurer.  But  a  man  cannot  play  the  savage. 
A  handsome  young  Lord,  with  so  sweet  a  smile 
and  such  rich  brown  hair  as  Greville's,  must  not 
be  too  brutal  in  his  announcement  that  Miss- traps 
and  spring  guns  are  set  against  artful  ladyships 
his  premises." 

*  Nevertheless,  I  fancy  the  artful  ladyships  do 

not  find  him  very  encouraging  !"  observed  Lady 

»Virksworth,  significantly.     "  The  other  day  at 

le  Greenwich  party — " 

"  Ay  1    by  the  way  —  the   other  day  at  the 

reenwich  party,  he  was  more  than  usually  absent 

'*1  uncivill"  cried  Lady  Louisa,  detecting  at 

'c«  the  Marchioness's  allusions  to  her  own  un- 

uc<;essfiil  efforts  to  enliven  him.     "  Even  to  me, 

'  1 1  whom  tie  is  more  at  his  ease  than  with  other 

en.  both  as  the  cousin  of  his  friend  Lord  St. 

George,  and  one  to  whom  his  thousands  a  year 

ire  of  less    importance, —  even    to  me    he    was 

**  high — as  high — as  high  as  yourself,  my  dear 

Lady  Wirksworth,  when  frowning  out  of  your 

ttra*ing-room  some  country  cousin. — Shall  I  tell 
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you  why?"  she  continued,  rapidly,  as  if  to  in 
cept  the  angry  retort  of  the  Marchk* 
"  Because  that  chattering  Frenchman,  w 
some    one    or    other     introduced     into 

party—" 

"  If  you  allude  to  the  Count  Achille  de  C 
he  was  introduced  by  me"  interposed 
Wirksworth,  with  much  majesty. 

"  Exactly !  —  because  that  chattering  i 
Achille  de  Cerny,  who  was  introduced  bj 
ladyship,  seized  the  occasion  just  before  c 
to  give  him  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his  f: 
in  Paris." 

"  Intelligence  of  his  friends  in  Paris 
what  nature?" — cried  Lady  Wirksworth 
getting  her  resentment  in  her  curiosity. 

"  I  refer  you  to  your  friend  the  Count 
it  was  far  from  of  an  agreeable  nature  I 
because  Greville  touched  nothing  at  dinni 
devilled  white  bait,  drank  only  iced  watei 
called  for  his  carriage  before  the  dessert  i 
the  table." 
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u  It  must  be  owned  he  was  no  great  acquisi- 
t,0n  to  the  party,"  said  the  Marchioness. 

14  He  might  have  been,  but  for  the  officious 

G°Oot,  who  was  none  at  all  I"  retorted  Lady 

^°Qtta,    «  From  that  evening,  I  have  not  met 

***d  Greville  at  a  single  ball.     St.  George  told 

***  this  morning  that  he  is  prosed  to  death  by 

•°*He  election  committee,  to  which  Lord  Brooks 

P*Ds  him  down  as  a  public  example.     But  I  am 

c°nvinced,  poor  fellow,  he  has  something  on  his 

^ind;  and  that  while  all  the  world  is  intent 

,lpoti  his  committing  matrimony,  he  is  in  much 

Sweater  danger  of  committing  felo  de  se." 

c<  As  you  observed  just  now,"  said  the  Mar- 
lioness,  turning  maliciously  upon  the  pretty 
I|ttle  widow,  a  it  were  perhaps  as  well  if  we 
^^ubled  ourselves  less  with  what  Lord  Greville 
****y  be  intent  upon  committing.     However,  we 
have  but  a  few  days  longer  to  indulge  our  sur- 
mises.    Parliament    will    be    prorogued    next 
w©ek;   and  then  all  the  false  pretenders  who 
™®ct  to  be  detained  in  town  for  the  good  of 

i  3 


the  nation,  will  be  forced  into  the  enjoyment  c 
their  country  seats." 

"  Don't  assume  such  a  tone  of  menace,"  cried 
Lady  Louisa  Clare,  rising  to  lake  leave.  "  / 
have  no  country  seat I— I  am  going  to  Cowes. — 
You  will  perhaps  become  too  envious  of  my 
happiness,  when  1  tell  you  that  I  have  given 
ri'mli'/vims  there  to  my  cousin  St.  George  and 
liis  yacht,  to  your  chattering  Count,  and  to 
Lord  Grevdle." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus ; 
Another  thing  to  fall. 

Shakspeare. 


™He  information  alluded  to  by  Lady  Louisa 
lar^  as  having  cast  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of 

^^Xl   Greville  at  his  Greenwich  party,  was  a 

^*>rt  communicated  at  the  suggestion  of  Fred 
^singberd, — that  a  day  was  actually  fixed  for 
^  marriage  of  Eugenie  de  Nangis  with  the 

^****te  de  St.  Sevron  1 

C*reville  had  no  motive  for  suspecting  the 

^^Uracy  of  the  intelligence. — Cerny  was  in  close 
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correspondence  with  half  a  dozen  lion*  of  ™ 
jockey  club,  and  supposed  to  be  in  clandest* 
correspondence  with  the  Hotel  de  St.  Pien 
What  more  likely  than  that  among  other  goeri^^ 
any  one  of  them  should  have  mentioned  a  dr^ 
cumstance  so  interesting  to  an  intimate  of  the 
family  of  Rostanges? — 

As  he  galloped  his  horse  impatiently  along 
the  tortuous  windings  leading  from  the  Crown 
and  Sceptre  towards  the  London-road,  (much 
to  the  indignation  of  certain  policemen  and  foot- 
passengers,  particularly  when  they  discerned 
by  the  light  of  the  lamps  that  the  harness  was 
graced  with  a  coronet,) — Greville  reproached 
himself  bitterly  for  the  emotions  excited  by 
Cerny's  information.  What  right  had  he  to 
interest  himself  in  Eugenie  de  Nangis's  welfare  ? 
what  right  to  object  to  her  marriage  with 
another  ? —  St  S6vron  was  an  estimable  person, 
— a  man  of  sense  and  honour, — a  man  to  whom 
she  might  have  attached  herself  in  spite  of  the 
rejections  which  had  marked  her  former  insen- 
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sibility.     The   Comtesse  de  St.  Sevron  would 
doubtless  be  a  very  happy  woman ; — the  Com- 
tesse de  St.  Sevron,  established  in  her  sister's 
neighbourhood    both   in    Normandy   and    the 
Faubourg,  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  happi- 
DesB  of  Madame  de  Rostanges.     He  was  forced 
to  admit  that  nothing  could  be  more  eligible 
than  the  arrangement. 

Still,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  name  of  the 
Comtesse  de  St  Sevron, — more  especially  of  a 
Comtesse  Eugenie  de  St.  Sevron, — grated  dis- 
aSi^eably  on  his  ear.  He  gave  a  fresh  cut  to 
horse  every  time  the  arrangement  of  syllables 
to  his  imagination.  The  name  of 
****fj6nie  took  him  back  to  Paris, — to  the  Fau- 
o*>i*rg, — to  the  Rue  St  Dominique, — to  Chan- 
^H^, — to  the  Ch&teau  de  Grangeneuve; — and 
M-r»ngely  enough,  as  he  pursued  his  hurried  way 
*>g  the  Greenwich-road,  instead  of  perceiving 
ror  coaches  or  Camberwell  omnibuses,  — 
t*le  Elephant  and  Castle,  or  the  gas-lights  of 
*•    George's   Fields, —  poor   Greville   seemed 
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to  contemplate  the  Arch  of  Triumph  and 
Porte  Maillot ;  and  to  feel  under  his  horse's 
hoofs,  in  place  of  the  smooth  Macadamizatioti 
of  Kennington,  the  rugged  pave  of  the  Champ* 
Elysees.  He  was  living  in  the  past ; — living  in 
the  days  when  in  lieu  of  the  insipid  nonen- 
tityism  of  the  Miss  Hardys  or  the  frivolous 
nothingness  of  the  Lady  Dronelys,  his  soul  had 
been  soothed  by  the  gentle  courtesies  of  Ma- 
dame  de  Rostanges,  or  incited  by  the  in 
companionship  of  her  sister. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Greville's  feelings 
on  arriving  at  the  Hotel,  instead  of  keeping 
his  engagements  for  the  evening,  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room  with  a  strict  prohibil 
against  interruption.  For  the  first  time 
his  arrival  in  town,  real  emotions  were  stirring 
in  his  heart.  The  cold  superficialities  of  Lon- 
don life  had  scarcely  availed  to  impart  suffi- 
cient interest  even  to  the  passing  day;  and 
any  deeper  sympathy  with  the  heartless  throng 
appeared  impossible.     But   in   those  who  had 
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Welcomed  him  as  a  brother,  and  confided  in 

***&  is  a  friend, — in  those  who  had  received 

**ia  without  ceremony  and  conceded  nothing 

to  his  worldly  distinctions, — he  was  conscious 

°f  an  interest  not  to  be  weakened  by  time  or 

•hsence, — an  interest  such  as  lends  enchant- 

^nt  even  to  the  weariest  ways  of  human  life. 

Already,  since  his  arrival  in  England,  he  had 

Ventured  to   address  a  few  hurried    lines   to 

hie, — a  few  lines  without  signature,  but  of  a 

x***troe  to  leave  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  their 

n.     Not,  however,  in  renewal  of  his  past 

ce. — On  the  contrary,  his  object  was  to 

ress  his  sense  of  her  gentle  forbearance;  and 

that,  for  one  idle  hour  of  infatuation,  he 

igjht  not  remain  excluded  from  her  friendship. 

asked  only  to  be  forgiven ;  he  promised  in 

r«tarn  the  humblest  gratitude,  the  most  irre- 

P^oachable  self-command. 

But  this  letter  remained  unanswered.  Gre- 
^*He  had  taken  precautions,  through  the  assist- 
^ce  of  Giacchimo,  that  it  should  be  delivered 
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into  the  very  hands  of  Madame  de  Rotfan^^. 
He  knew  that  it  had  reached  its  destination^^ 
yet  no  reply  was  vouchsafed.     He  now  resotoeC^ 
to  address  her  a  second  time. 

From  Fred  Massingberd  he  had  gathered  that 
the  illness  of  his  mother  was  understood  to  be 
a  mere  invention,  to  excuse  his  abrupt  depar- 
ture from  Paris ;  and  Greville  now  readily  un- 
derstood the  contempt  testified  towards  his  hy- 
pocrisy by  Eugenie  and  Madame  de  Rostanges. 

He  submitted  patiently  to  the  imputation, 
however,  till  the  intelligence  imparted  by  Cerny. 
Unknown  to  himself,  Greville  had  learned  to 
dwell  upon  the  insinuations  of  the  Princesse  de 
Chaulieu,  of  Monsieur  de  Rostanges,  and  even 
of  Sophie,  concerning  the  preference  enter* 
tained  for  him  by  Eugenie,  till  the  affection  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  was  becoming  essential  j 
to  him.  It  was  something  to  feel  that  there 
existed  on  earth  a  being  unconnected  with  him 
self  by  ties  of  kindred,  to  whom  his  happio 
was  a  first  object ; — it  was  something  more 
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k*K>w  that  this  preference  was  entertained  by 
one  so  lovely,  so  gifted  as  Eug6nie.  With  the 
Egotism  of  his  sex,  he  allowed  himself  to  appro- 
priate an  affection,  in  the  possession  of  which 
**«  had  never  deigned  to  testify  a  moment's  gra- 
tification ! 

The  rumours  circulated  by  Achillede  Cerny 
him  somewhat  rudely  from  his  infatua- 
;  and  he  now  addressed  himself  earnestly  to 
***Jaclame  de  Rostanges,  no  longer  as  a  lover, 
**Ut  as  a  brother  and  a  friend,  imploring  her  to 
ure  him  concerning  the  prospects  of  her 
Was  her  heart  really  interested  in  the  al- 
ee she  was  about  to  form,  or  was  it  a  mortage 
raison  f — Was  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  persua- 
of  her  friends,  or  of  her  own  free  choice, 
t  she  had  resolved  to  give  her  hand  to  the 

t  de  St.  S6vron  ? — 

-After  despatching  his   letter,    Greville  flat- 

himself  that  the  agitation  of  his  feelings 

uld  subside.     He  had  not  prepared  himself 

the  anxiety  with  which  he  should  await  the 
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reply.    He  had  never,  indeed,  till  this  w^ 
fully  appreciated  the  power  of  Eugenie  or 
his  feelings.     Slowly,  but  surely,  her  charra^^ 
her  excellence,  the  nobleness  of  her  characte^^ 
had  obtained  a  paramount  influence  over  \a0^ 
mind, — his  heart, — his  destinies.     On  the 


of  losing  her  for  ever,  he  was  fully  con- "" 
scious  of  her  value.  Greville  found  it  impos*  ~ 
sible  to  mingle  among  the  triflers  of  society. 
Amid  his  poignant  anxiety  of  mind,  he  had 
no  patience  for  the  empty  prolixities  of  Lord 
Brooks,  or  the  turmoil  of  fashionable  vanity; 
which  interested  him  no  more  than  if  the  pom- 
pous  actors  of  the  pageant  were  so  many 
wooden  puppets. 

A  letter  bearing  the  Evreux  postmark,  and 
inscribed  to  his  address  in  the  same  delicate 
hand-writing,  d  pattes  de  mouchey  as  the  billet  de- 
livered to  him  by  Eugenie  in  the  salon  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges,  was  at  length  placed  in  his 
hand. 

For  some  moments,  he  was  unable  to  open 
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**  ;  and  even  when  opened,  the  consciousness  to 
wfcat  extent  his  happiness  was  involved  in  the 
oootents,  rendered  it  difficult  to  decypher  a 
'Bible.  At  length,  overmastering  his  agita- 
i,  he  achieved  the  perusal  of  the  following 


WI  would  willingly  have  written  before.    It 
no  unkind  or  resentful  feeling  that  kept  me 
**feot    No,  Greville  !     From  the  moment  your 
S^nerous  exertions  conquered  our  friendship,  my 
^flfections  have  never  wavered. —  I  pitied  you 
^fcen  I  saw  you  betrayed  by  a  bad  impulse 
****o  treachery  foreign  to  your  character. — But 
^^oughout  every  vileness  to  which  that  folly 
you  to  descend,  I  condemned  you  only 
sister  might  condemn  a  beloved  and  erring 
^"*>ther. — I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  resent 
offence  as  personal. — It  seemed  impossible 
could  wish  to  injure  and  disgrace  so  true  a 


**  But  I  had  no  right,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  become  your  correspondent  without 
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the  knowledge  of  my  husband.     His  happint^^  < 
and  honour  are  in  my  keeping.  The  dbparit^' 
of  age  between  us  causes  him  to  assign  donbk^ 
value  to  my  attachment ;  and  the  disappoint-  ' 
ment  were  proportionably  great,  did  he  find  me 
falter  in  my  duty.   Judge  whether  I  have  a  right 
to  deceive  this  kind  and  confiding  friend  ! — For- 
give me  if  I  express  myself  so  badly. — I  am  no 
great  letter-writer, — I  can  only  speak  from  my 
heart. 

"  But  now,  from  the  tone  in  which  you  re- 
new your  entreaties,  I  can  no  longer  refuse  to 
listen  or  reply  ; — for  your  questions  regard  the 
happiness  of  my  dearest  sister.  You  ask  me 
whether  there  is  a  probability  of  Eugenie's  mar- 
riage with  our  friend  St.  S£vron,  and  whether 
such  an  union  would  conduce  to  her  welfare. 
No ! — a  thousand  times  no ! — I  once  desired  it 
My  peaceful  existence  taught  me  to  appreciate 
the  blessing  of  a  lot  of  negative  enjoyment.  But 
since  I  knew  you,  Greville,  my  views  have 
altered.     Since  I  knew  you,  I  have  conceived 
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possibility  of  a  more  elevated  order  of  hap- 
piness, a  nearer  interchange  of  mind  and  affec- 
tion, than  is  compatible  with  disparity  of  years. 
Not  for  myself:  —  my  destinies    are    accom- 
plished, and  my  heart  resigned, — but  for  my 
■iater.     Eugenie  is  not  as  I  am — indolent,  calm, 
quiescent, — Eugenie  is  endowed  with  a  loftier 
frame  of  character — a  character  more  consonant 
^ith  your  own. — My  sister  is  worthy  of  you, 
<*ear   Lord   Greville ;   she  would   assure  your 
^•ppiness,  as  you  would  confirm  hers. 

<c  This  conviction  it  was  that  rendered  me 
***id  to  the  indiscretion  of  your  frequent  visits 
Our  house. — I  believed — believed  from  my  in- 
soul—  that  the  attraction  which  brought  you 
us  was  my  sister. — Conceive  my  moni- 
tion, my  wonder,  when  that  mad  declaration 
from  your  lips,  which  I  banish,  hence- 
^^fard,  from  my  recollection  I — You  deceived 
^^**trself,  Greville.    In  your  secret  soul,  then,  as 
Eugenie  was  your  first  object.    You  loved 


"  Reflect  upon  this. — You  are  fr 
independent. — Your  social  posit  io 
with  that  of  my  sister.  I  should  n< 
suggest  it  to  you, — for  they  tell  m 
the  custom  of  your  country ; — but  t 
have  broken  the  ice  by  the  avowal 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  Eugen 
to  ask  why  not  pursue  in  your 
the  inquiries  you  have  urged  so 
touching  St  SeVron  ? — 

"  She  knows  not  of  my  writing  to 
would  she  pardon  my  betrayal  of  he 
or  the  candour  with  which  I  have  i 
remove  the  veil  from  your  eyes.— 
therefore,  without  reserve  or  hesii 
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but  claims   in  the   meantime  I 
true  and  attached  friend, 


'  S.  db  R." 


The  perusal  of  this  letter  excited  the  feelings 
of  Greville  to  a  degree  for  which,  notwith- 
standing the  agitation  of  the  preceding  days,  he 
had  not  prepared  himself.  A  thrill  ran  through 
his  veins  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  handwriting, 
connected  with  so  many  wild  emotions.  For 
weeks  past  his  recollections  of  Madame  de 
Rostanges  had  been  embittered  by  feelings  of 
shame;  and  while  still  uncertain  concerning 
the  destinies  of  her  sister,  it  was  to  Eugenie 
alone  he  dedicated  the  happier  impulses  of 
his  heart. 

But  now,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
better  reason,  in  spite  of  every  sage  resolution, 
the  letter  of  Madame  de  Rostanges,  however 
calculated  to  repress  every  sentiment  con- 
nected with  herself,  served  for  a  moment  to 
renew  his  earlier  impressions.  As  he  read,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  melodious  voice  of  Sophie 
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again  addressing  him.  The  tones  of  the  more 
impressionable  Eugenie  were  often  stern, — 
often  abrupt,  —  varying  with  the  strong  im- 
pulses of  powerful  feeling.  But  Sophie's  "  voice 
was  ever  soft  and  low,— an  excellent  thing  in 
woman."  And  now,  it  seemed  to  breathe  once 
more  in  his  ears  sentiments  at  once  so  noble 
and  so  feminine,  that  he  could  have  fallen  at 
her  feet  with  the  same  impassioned  reverence 
inspiring  his  former  adoration. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature!  — 
At  Greville's  age,  there  exists  little  of  the 
consistency  of  character  with  which  the  ima- 
gination endows  its  heroes.  And  though  re- 
luctantly convinced  that  he  had  never  for  a 
moment  obtained  an  influence  over  the  feelings 
of  Madame  de  Rostanges,  save  as  an  object  of 
affection  to  her  sister,  yet  her  hand-writing, 
the  letter  emanating  from  herself,  and  emitting 
the  same  peculiar  fragrance  as  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  and 
long  afterwards  dearly  treasured,  called  up  a 
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train  of  fatal  associations.  He  saw  before  him 
*e  angelic  smile,  the  graceful  gesture,  which, 
%  after  day,  used  to  welcome  his  coming ;  and 
*fcich  he  then  little  attributed  to  the  instigations 
°f  sisterly  attachment. 

*   To  this   unpardonable   weakness,  succeeded 
• 

Uttpressions  still  less  excusable.     No  man  be- 
comes entangled  in  the  corruptions  of  society 
without  deterioration.      On  commence  par  Store 
dtopti-t-anjinit  par  ttrefripon.    The  clubs,  with 
*beir  coarse  jests,— the  coteries,  with  their  false 
^^otimehts, — suffice  to  crush  the  noblest  nature 
111    the  world;  and  though  on  the  character  of 
^^fieville  they  had  wrought  perhaps  less  than 
***^ir  usual  measure  of  contamination,  he  was  no 
^^ger  the  same  confiding,  ingenuous,  warm- 
^^rted  being  who  had  offered  his  hand  to  Fred 
^^oingberd   in  the  Maltese  quarantine,   and 
**t\>wn  himself  headlong  into  the  flames  at  the 
^~fc*4teau  de  Grangeneuve. 

from  the  young  men  of  the  day  with  whom 
^^    associated,    he    heard    nothing   concerning 
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women,  but  heinous  accusations.  The  voice  of 
his  roue  companions, — and  however  despicable, 
it  is  a  voice  that  by  dint  of  noise  and  iteration 
makes  itself  heard, — was  never  weary  of  taxing 
them  with  vice  and  meanness, — accusing  the 
married  of  dissoluteness,  and  the  single  of  cun- 
ning. To  listen  to  the  assertions  of  such 
bs  St.  George  and  Fred,  all  the  daughters 
occupied  with  the  delicate  task  of  "  catchinj 
young  men  of  family  and  fortune ;  all  the  im 
thers  occupied  with  furthering  their  projects. 

The  very  evening  before,  Fred  Massingberd. 
whose  conversation  seemed  flat,  even  lo  himself, 
unless  when  rendered  piquant  by  impertinence, 
had  attacked  him  with  allusions  to  his  French 
"  liaison." 

"  You  flattered  yourself,  Grev,  my  boy,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  were  courted  in  the  Faubourg 
pour  Vammir  de  VOt  beaux  yen x  ! — Not  a  bit  ! — 
They  wanted  you  for  that  sister  of  Madame  de 
Roslanges. — You  were  all  but  victimized, 
whole  set  were  in  confederacy.     The  husband 


aen 

; 

no- 
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^fcked  at  what  was  going  on ;  while  the  wife, 
*«C  though  stupid  enough,  had  nous  enough 
fc>  see  that  forty  thousand  a  year  was  not  to  be 
■toesed  at,  made  a  pet  of  you  solely  with  the 
■Malice  aforethought  of  making  you  her  brother- 
in-law." 

u  She  never  did  make  a  pet  of  me  V9  replied 
GreviHe,  in  a  husky  voice. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  suppose  nobody 

has  eyes  and  ears  but  yourself? — What  other 

Englishman  has  ever  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the 

'Wubourg  as  you  were? — What  other  English- 

°*^n  was  ever  established  au  coin  du  feu  among 

ti*^m,— or  invited  en  famiUe  to  their  barns  of 

ux? — What  do  you  suppose  was  the  cause, 

t  your    million  de  rentes  ?—  You   are    a 

-<^*3ined  good-looking  fellow; — so  is  St  George, 

never  so  much  as  obtained  a  formal  dinner 

g  them.     You  are  agreeable  enough  when 

J^**i  choose; — so  I  flatter  myself  am  I; — yet 

would  old    Rostanges    have  thought  of 

ing  me  to  his  old  barracks  in  Normandy  ? — 

k2 
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Les  Etangs,   indeed!  —  lie  wanted  a  gudj 
more  in  Ins  etangs; — et  voild  !" 

Greville  was  hurt  and  angry, — far  more  hurt 
and  angry  than  he  saw  fit  to  shew  ;  yet  in- 
voluntarily lie  assigned  some  credit  to  insinua- 
tion of  which  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
admit  the  justice.  It  is  one  of  the  miserable 
consequences  of  living  among  the  frivolous  and 
worthless,  thai  insensibly  we  adopt  their  worth- 
less and  frivolous  judgment  of  the  conduct  of 
others  ;  and  worse  still, — far  worse, — that  we 
even  begin  to  question  the  motives  of  our  own. 
The  spirit  of  contemptuous  analysis  recoils  upon 
ourselves,  till  we  become  victims  of  our  own 
irony.  No  longer  reliant  upon  professions  of 
friendship  or  demonstrations  of  affection, — we 
doubt  and  misdoubt,  till  nothing  appears  real  or 
secure.  We  are  ever  seeking  the  worm  in  the 
bud  ;  or  suspecting  insidious  ingredients  in  Uie 
lees  of  the  cup  of  joy.  The  very  relique  once 
consecrated  to  our  adoration  in  a  secret  shrine, 
is  at   length  cast  forth  and    trampled  on   as  m 
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human  bone! — Oh!  what  has  the  world  to 
render  in  exchange  for  this  lesson  of  blas- 
phemy,— this  utter  desecration  of  the  religion 
of  the  heart!  — 

On  the  morrow  after  Massingberd's  bitter 
comments,  arrived  the  letter  of  Madame  de  Ros- 
tanges; — a  letter  all  truth, — all  candour, — all 
generosity.  Yet  Greville  could  not  forbear  a 
momentary  misgiving  that  he  was  a  dupe! — 
Heretofore  indifferent  to  the  worldly  advantages 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  be  ignorant,  he 
had  lately  heard  so  much  of  projects  to  entrap 
him,  that  lie  was  growing  ungenerously  mis- 
trustful. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  began  to  blush  for 
his  own  meanness.  A  gradually  awakening  train 
of  reminiscences  brought  before  him,  not  only 
the  mild  womanliness  of  the  gentle  writer, 
but  the  generous  warmth  of  Eugenie — of  the 
impetuous,  the  almost  disdainful  Eugenie ;  who 
had  never  shewn  him  a  token  of  deference, — 
never  conceded  an  opinion  to  his  ; — who   had 
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often  reproved  his  weaknesses,  ever  disdained 
his  attentions; — and  who,  if  more  tolerant  of  his 
society  than  that  of  the  Comte  de  St.  S6vron 
or  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  Aymar,  openly  at- 
tributed her  indulgence  to  his  claims  upon  her 
gratitude  as  a  benefactor,— as  a  foreigner  upon 
her  hospitality, 

Sophie  was  doubtless  mistaken  in  ascribing 
to  her  sister  so  decided  a  preference  in  his  fa- 
vour!— Madame  de  Rostanges  was  a  partial 
observer.  He  had  not  been  in  company  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  since  the  Princesse  de 
Chaulieu  first  pointed  out  her  attachment ;  for 
it  was  on  the  very  night  of  his  foolish  self- 
exposure,  and  on  the  morrow  he  had  taken 
leave  of  her  at  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges. 

"  A  single  day,  nay,  a  single  hour,  spent  in 
her  society,  would  decide  the  question  !  "<— 
mused  Greville. 

But  how  were  his  doubts  to  be  .cleared  up  ?— 
To  hazard  the  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand  while 
the  slightest  suspicion  remained  on  his  mind, 
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was  an  act  of  madness ;  ami  lie  had  | 
himself  to  Lady  Greville  neither  to  quit  England 
nor  entangle  himself  in  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment, without  her  knowledge. 

HU  first  measure,  consequently,  must  be  to 
confide  his  project  to  his  mother,  and  obtain 
her  sanction  to  his  return  to  Paris.  It  was 
due  to  her  to  refer  himself  to  her  opinion.  It 
was  due  to  himself  to  assert  his  independence, 
should  she  attempt  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  au- 
thority without  just  cause  for  opposition. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  young  friend,— cer- 
tainly," cried  Lord  Brooks,  on  receiving  his 
application  for  release.  "  Believe  me,  I  felt 
duly  conscious  of  the  vastnets  of  the  sacrifice  I 
was  imposing  upon  you,  in  requiring  your  at- 
tendance in  town — at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
seaton  ! — I  fully  enter  into  the  misery  of  being 
inveigled  into  Richmond  parties  and  dinners  at 
Blackwallt — Nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  tense  of 
duty  to  my  country  and  to  the  important  trust 
I  have  undertaken  in  your  behalf,  ever  induced 
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me  to  exact  the  favour  of  yonr  appearance  before 
the  committee.  AUy  however,  is  now  at  an  end! 
— I  scarcely  know,  indeed,  what  we  have  been 
doing  here  for  the  last  six  days  i  for  though  I 
made  it  a  point  to  accept  the  Marquis's  invitation 
— to  an  official  dinner  on  Monday  next, there  is  no 
occasion  that  my  unlooked-for  delay  should  prove 
any  tie  upon  your  time !" — 

So  thoroughly  was  Greville  of  his  lordship's 
opinion  that,  ten  hours  afterwards,  his  travelling 
carriage  entered  the  court-yard  of  Greville 
Abbey. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Ti 

.       y  ade  la  cruautl  a  faire  p&er  l'autorit£  sur  celui  qui 

*  P*U  se  dtfendre. 

Camille  Bodin. 


*"**  were  an  edifying  study  for  the  curious  in 

^^ti  weakness,  to  compute  the  number  of 

P*y  phrases  uttered  in  the  course  of  the  year, 

the  purpose  of  disguising  pre-occupation 

**)ind.      Excusable  enough,  perhaps,  in  the 

^**ce  dialogues  which  unite  the  boring  and  the 

l"*cl   in   the    hateful    compression    of   polite 

**versation,  such   hypocrisy   is  unpardonable 

***een  those  conjoined  by  the  sacred  ties  of 

**dred  ; — holding  communion   wherein,  as  in 

k3 
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prayer  to   Heaven,  a 
— all  desires  known. 

Throughout  the  tete-a-tete  dinner  dial  followed 
Greville's  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  long 
evening  following  the  tete-a-tete  dinner,  did  the 
Countess  persist  in  discussing  the  Squeamington 
Committee ;  in  all  its  leaden  details  of  question 
and  answer  between  the  dealers  in  professio 
fibbery,  and  the  amateurs  of  the  same  bre 
of  the  fine  arts.  Lady  Greville  cared  nothing 
about  politics;  perhaps  because  engrossed  by  her 
family  interests,  perhaps  because  "  contents  iFiij- 
norerbiendes  choses  pour  miettx  entendre  le  reste!" — 
She  had  studied  them  neither  in  their  wide  rel 
ence  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  nor  in  t 
petty  re-action  in  die  organization  of  part 
Neither  the  borough  of  Squeamington,  nor  I 
assemblage  convoked  to  analyse  in  the  parlii 
men  t  ary  crucible  the  exact  extent  of  its  corruption, 
were  more  to  her  than  the  pyramid  of  apricots  in 
the  dish  before  her  ;  yet,  throughout  dessert,  she 
managed  to  question  and  cross- question  her  son 
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concerning  both ;  while  Greville  contrived  to 
answer  with  as  much  plausible  amplification,  as 
if  old  Brooks  were  at  his  elbow,  prompting  the 
emptiness  of  his  replies. 

For  some  time  past,  Lady  Greville  had  never 
been  alone  with  her  son  without  dreading 
some  communication  fatal  to  her  projects  for  his 
establishment  in  life.  Though  she  corresponded 
minutely  with  the  Dronelys,  hoping  to  learn 
from  their  gossip  the  detail  of  Hugo's  London 
engagements,  Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Maria  could 
Jo  no  more  than  allude,  on  the  Marchioness  of 
Wrurksworth,s  information,  to  his  flirtation  with 

*  pretty  widow,  the  cousin  of  his  friend  Lord 
***•  George ;  and  acquaint  her  that  after  spending 

*  fortnight  in  the  full  tide  of  the  vortex  of 
^■^don,  seen  everywhere  and  seen  cheerful 
^**^   SPy*  he  °ad  suddenly  retired  from   the 

°rtd  and  been  heard  of  no  more. 
This  mysterious  retreat  it  was  that  took  Lady 
^^"^ville  so  pertinaciously  to  Squeamington,  or 
it  to  the  committee  room  in  which  its  crimes 
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and  misdemeanours  were  canvassed.  She  would 
have  questioned  him  as  coolly  about  Almack's  or 
Lovegrove's,  as  she  did  about  Lord  Brooks's 
long-winded  explanations,  but  for  the  inex- 
plicable fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece  1 — His  mysterious  disappearance  boded  no 
good  to  her  schemes ! 

Lord  Greville  on  the  other  hand  was  false 
by  the  force  of  contagion.;  Satisfied  that  his 
mother  was  uninterested  in  all  she  was  saying 
and  hearing,  and.  unable  to  guess  the  motive  of 
her  want  of  confidence,  he  began  to  form  a 
thousand  groundless. suspicions  which  prevented 
his  entering  frankly  into  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart.  Yet  who  that  saw  the  mother  and  her 
only  son  engaged  together  in  such  apparently 
earnest  conversation,  would  have  dared  suppose 
that  each  was  practising  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  other ! — 

Luckily,  the  matter  was  not  so  urgent  as  to 
require  immediate  explanation.  Greville  deter- 
mined to  sleep  upon  it.     So  complete,  though 
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so  unavowed  even  to  himself,  wns  his  subjection 
to  his  mother,  that  he  dreaded  to  submit  him- 
self to  her  dispassionate  scrutiny.  Regarding 
the  Countess  as  a  mirror  of  prudence  and  hea- 
venly serenity,  he  had  not  courage  to  portray 
himself  as  the  sport  of  even  a  blameless  passion. 
Never  had  he  heard  her  voice  raised  in  dis- 
pleasure,— never  had  he  seen  her  temper  ruf- 
fled,— never  her  countenance  disturbed.  The 
nearest  approach  to  anger  into  which  he  had 
ever  found  her  betrayed,  was  in  a  peevish  speech 
or  two,  at  Paris  and  i  mined  lately  after  his  return 
from  France  ;  which,  having  no  means  of  tracing 
to  the  foolish  misapprehension  concerning  Lady 
Cobham,  he  attributed  to  vexation  at  being 
"  sprighted  with  a  fool, — sprighted  and  angered 
worse,"  in  the  tiresome  person  of  Sir  James. 
Even  then,  honever,  her  temper  had  scarcely 
done  more  than  reach  the  point  of  "  vari- 
able," 

At  length,  as  the  evening  wore  away  and  bed- 
candles  were  brought  in,  Lady  Greville  ventured 


a  bantering  remark  or  two  i 
London  and  its  attractions. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  she,  "  to  find  you 
return  without  a  wife  from  the  great  mart  of 
matrimony,  because  you  pledged  yourself  to  me, 
dearest  Hugo,  that  I  should  not  be  dowagered 
without  warning.  But  I  suspect  you  bad  a 
hard  fight  for  your  liberty  ? — I  am  told  thai 
little  rattling  cousin  of  Lord  St.  George's,  whom 
nobody  could  bear  at  Naples,  and  whose  journey 
M  Vesuvius  was  called  by  Monsieur  de  Hoban, 
imc  visit?  dt  votean  d  volean — 

"  You  cannot  mean  Lady  Louisa  Clare,  i 
dear  mother  ?"  interrupted  Greville.     "  She  is  a 
woman  of  the  sweetest  disposition  in  the  world." 

"  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  I  heard  she 
was  the  belle  of  the  season  this  year ;  and 
need  no  other  confirmation  of  the  report  than 
your  eagerness  in  Iier  behalf.  Women 
estimated  by  a  man  according  to  their  value  n 
the  eyes  of  other  men,  rather  than  according 
to  his  own  fancy.     I  perceive  that  Lady  Louisa 
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is   quite   us   popular  as  Lady  Maria   Dronely 
assured  me." 

"  Lady  Maria  ? — thai  withered  piece  of  ill- 
nature!"  cried  Greville.  "  She  then  it  was 
who  represented  me  as  a  sheep  leaping  through 
the  hedge  after  the  rest  of  the  flock,— eh  7" 

"No I  she  mentioned  Lady  Louisa  Clare; 
it  was  I  who  suggested  the  motive  of  your 
homage." 

"The  motive  of  my  homage," — replied  the 
Earl,  unconcernedly. — "  But  why  go  on  mis- 
leading each  other  thus !"  cried  he,  suddenly 
ashamed  of  tlieir  mutual  hypocrisy.  "  I  have 
no  wish  to  deceive  you,  mother ;  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  wish  to  deceive  me.  Wherefore  take 
precautions  io  acquaint  you  with  what  I  am 
persuaded  you  know  already?" 

Lady  Greville  uttered  not  a  syllable  by  way 
of  encouragement  or  interruption.  A  nervous 
tremulousness  of  the  lip  alone  denoted  tliat  she 
listened  with  interest. 

"  Between  us,   mother,   there   never  should 
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have  been  a  moment's  concealment,"  cried 
Greville.     "  I  blame  myself  that  there  has 

so ; — for  with  me,  you  have  been  so  kind,- # 

free, — so  open— " 

A  restless  gesture  betrayed  the  impatience  of 
of  his  auditress.  ' 

"  — that  a  hundred  times  I  have  been  on  tt& 
point  of  opening  my  heart  to  you,9'  contain^ 
Greville.     "  But   I  own,   though  ashamed      to 
avow  myself  so  susceptible,— I  own  I  was 
barrassed  by  your  calmness,  your  dispassion 
tranquillity.     It  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  profai 
tion  to  approach  you  with  idle  tales  of  atta 
ment  which — " 

"  Come  to  the  point,  Hugo!" — said 
Greville,  in  a  low  concentrated  voice. 

"  There  is  at  present  no  point  to  arrive 
dearest  mother.     I  was  only  about  to  say," 
continued,   again   unconsciously  taking  refu 
in   words, — "  that  though   you  accuse  me 
having  unjustifiably  prolonged  my  absence, 
should   have  delayed  my   return    still    Ion 
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but  for  the  promise  I  made  before  quitting  the 
Abbey,  not  io  leave  England  without  your  pre- 
vious sanction." 

"  Not  to  leave  England?" — involuntarily  re- 
peated the  Countess. 

"  Nay,  do  not  look  so  alarmed  !  My  ab- 
sence would  have  been  of  no  great  duration. 
The  Antelope  would  not  have  been  in  re- 
quisition. I  was  not  going  to  the  Archipelago 
again,  nor  to  Egypt." 

*'  Why  tell  me  where  you  were  not  going?" 
cried  Lady  Greville,  impatiently.  "  Why 
not  say  at  once  that  you  would  return  to 
Paris  r— 

"  I  was  not  desirous  of  returning  to  Paris." 

The  Countess  crossed  her  hands  and  sat  re- 
signed. There  was  no  other  leading  question 
by  which  she  could  hope  to  extort  his  con- 
fidence. 

"  I  wished — and  I  am  now  come  to  ask  your 
sanction  to  my  wishes, — to  visit  Normandy." 

Lady  Greville  remained  silent. 
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"  To  visit  the  llunilv  of  the  Marquis 
tanges,"  continued  he,  seeing  that  she 
termined  on  a  full  explanation. 

Still  Lady  Greville  answered  not  a  word. 

"  You  may  remember  them  in  Paris,  mother? 
cousins  to  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Pierre,  at  whose 
house  you  enjoyed  the  only  ball  to  which  I  ever 
knew  you  go,  since  I  was  a  child." 

"  I  remember  the  ball ; — I  scarcely  remember 
the  persons  to  whom  you  allude,"  observed  the 
Countess,  with  the  short  abrupt  accent  of 
person  labouring  with  the  repression  of  si 
emotion ;  "  a  proof  either  of  their  insign 
or  my  own  want  of  observation.1 

"  I  remember  your   being   struck   with 
elegance  and  grace  of  their  man 

"  Possibly.  Nothing  makes  less  impression 
upon  me  than  grace  of  manner,  because  no- 
thing is  more  deceptive." 

"  I    thought,   however,   you   might  recollect 
them,"  added  Greville,   almost   bitterly,  " 
cause  I  presented  them  to  you  as  my  friends. 
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"  Still  no  great  distinction ! — You  presented 
young  Massingberd  to  me  as  your  friend." 

"In  that  I  was  wrong,"  replied  Greviile. 
u  He  bad  an  anterior  claim.    I  should  have 
.    praeoted  him  to  you  as  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
[    ofmy  fetber." 

*  It  would  not  have  prevented  my  discover* 
log,  my  dear  Hugo,  that,  like  most  other  young 
men,  your  judgment  was  little  to  be  relied  upon 
in  the  choice  of  your  associates;  —  that  your 
\  Preferences  are  actuated  rather  by  the  whim  of 
die  moment,  than  regard  or  esteem."— 

"I  have  had  little  occasion  to  correct  my 
judgment  in  such  matters/9  observed  Greviile, 
llettled.  "  The  strict  seclusion  in  which  I  was 
ktH^ght  up  —  * 

Re  was  stopped  by  a  short,  dry  cough,  in- 

c*<c*ting  the  displeasure  of  the  Countess.     "  I 

9111  Wrong,  mother,  to  risk  offending  you,"  said 

^»  checking  himself,  "  particularly  at  this  mo- 

^^**t,  when  I  stand  in  need  of  all  your  indul- 

Oe.    I  ask  it  for  myself;  but  I  ask  it  also 
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for  those  who  are  dear  to  me.  Do  not,  1 
intreat,  judge  harshly,  or  speak  harshly,  of 
Madame  de  Rostanges." 

Still  uncertain  to  which  portion  of  the  ru- 
mours communicated  to  her  by  Mrs.  Massing- 
berd  to  assign  credit,  the  Countess  would  have 
been  satisfied,  had  Hugo  recommended  Made- 
moiselle de  Nangis  to  her  forbearance,  that 
the  married  sister  was  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment. The  earnest  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  the  Marchioness,  con- 
vinced her  it  was  Eugenie  she  had  to  fear.  It 
was  with  difficulty  she  repressed  a  movement 
of  irritation. 

"  Still  deceiving  me  I " — cried  she,  at  last. 
"  Why  not  speak  frankly  ? — Why  not  tell  me 
in  plain  terms  that  you  are  in  love  with  this 
French  girl,  and  that  the  object  of  your  visit  to 
Normandy  is  to  demand  her  hand  ?" — 

"  If  I  see  you  thus  agitated  by  a  mere  sup- 
position," Greville  was  beginning — 

"  It  is  no  supposition,"  exclaimed  the  Coun- 
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teas,  in  the  same  abrupt  manner.  "  Your  friend 
Mr.  Massingberd  —  your  friend  Fred,  the 
son,  if  you  like  it  better,  of  an  old  friend  of 
your  father, — sent  die  news  into  Oxfordshire 
six  weeks  ago.  Your  mother  only  remained 
ignorant  of  the  fact  of  your  attachment,  till  ap- 
prised of  it,  as  a  bitter  pleasantry,  by  the  old 
woman  at  Hill  Hall. 

"  You  knew  it, — you  were  aware  of  it  ?" 

"  What  other  motive  urged  me  to  recal  you 
so  hnstily  from  Paris  ?" 

"  Your  illness  a  feint?"  murmured  the  Earl, 
in  a  tone  of  regret,  recalling  to  the  Countess  in 
a  moment  the  in  discretion  into  which  she  had 
been  betrayed.  "  Yet  all  the  time  I  was  with 
you  here,  previous  to  my  departure  for  London, 
not  a  syllable  on  the  subject,  —  not  a  word  of 
advice, — not  a  word  of  remonstrance !" 

"  I  was  unwilling  to  force  myself  into  your 
confidence,"  observed  Lady  Greville,  proudly. 
**  The  secret  confided  to  Lord  St.  George  and 
Mr.  Massingberd  would  not,  I  conceived,  be  long 
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withheld  from  your  mother. — The  time  is  come. 
— I  still  await  with  patieoce  the  honour  of  your 
communication.9' 

"  Never, — while  you  treat  me  so  unjustly  »d 
so  unkindly ! " — cried  Greville,  roused  into  sone 
assumption  of  spirit.     "  I  had  no  secret  to  cos- 
fide  on  my  return  from  Paris. — I  had  no  derirc, 
at  that  time,  except  to  forget  that  I  had  ever  set 
foot  in  France. — I  swear  to  you,  mother,  that 
my  first  impulse  on  forming  any  serious  project 
connected  with  the  Rostanges'  family  was,  *** 
come  and  seek  your  advice, — to  come  and  i**1" 
plore  your  sanction  ! — You  smile — " 

"  If  you  come  to  ask  my  sanction,  YLofS? 
surely  my  advice  were  now  somewhat  ^ 
late?*— 

u  No, — on  my  soul,  no  I — Mother,  you  b 
no  right  to  discredit  my  word.    /  have  never  ^ 
ceived  you.   J  have  never  devised  pretexts  to-^^ 

Lady  Greville  started  from  her  chair ;  but 
quickly  sat  down  again,  overmastering  her  an 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  not  recur,  even  in 
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defence,  to  a  painful  subject !  At  all  events, 
trust  me.  At  all  events,  believe  me  when  I 
assure  you  that,  so  far  from  its  being  too  late 
to  refer  myself  to  your  counsel,  my  only  object 
in  visiting  the  Chateau  des  Etangs  is  to  exercise 
my  observation  on  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Eugenie  de  Nangis,  ere  I  ask  your  consent 
to  offer  her  my  hand." 

Lady  Greviile  contemptuously  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

"  You  conceive  that,  if  I  do  not  deceive 
you,  I  deceive  myself?" — cried  Lord  Greviile. 
"Again  no  ! — Were  I  not  perfectly  sincere,  what 
prevents  my  making  those  proposals  by  letter 
which  I  am  inclined  to  temper  with  greater 
caution  ? — It  was  because  mistrustful  of  my  own 
sentiments  that  I  return  to  France," 

"  And  it  is  because  mistrustful  of  them  that 
/  require  you  to  remain  in  England!"  cried 
Lady  Greviile,  with  some  vehemence.  "  I  see 
in  you  a  predestined  dupe ; — and — " 
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"  That  name  must  every  way  be  inappli- 
cable," cried  Greville,  the  colour  flushing  to  his 
temples.  "  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  is  young. 
beautiful,  irreproachable, — my  equal  in  birth, 
and  if  not  ray  equal  in  fortune, — what  do  I  want 
with  money?" 

"  Nothing,  except  as  an  evidence    that 
are  not  the  object  of  a  scheme — a  plot." — 

"  In    that  case,"  again    interrupted  Greville, 
;<  I  am  more  fortunate  in  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion than  I  should  have  been  with  most  English 
girls  of  my  own  rank  in  life,  since  her  fortune 
amounts  to  more  than  my  annual  income, 
that  convince  you  of  her  disinterestedness,1 
he  continued,  addressing  his  mother  with 
ironical  smile. 

"  So  little,  that  I  forbid  you  to  return 
France,  or  renew  your  most  unfortunate  con- 
nexion with  this  family  I"  cried  the  Countess, 
gasping  for  breath.  "  Let  it  suffice  ns  the 
motive  of  my  aversion   that  they  have  cai 
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I  the  first  angry  words  ever  exchanged  betwixt  me 
and  my  son  !" — 
"  It  does  not  suffice!" — replied  Lord  Greville, 
no  longer  to  be  silenced  by  specious  pretests ; — 
bis  mother's  avowal  of  having  beguiled  him 
from  Paris  on  false  pretences,  sinking  deep 
into  his  heart.  "  That  motive  lias  existed  only 
during  the  lost  ten  minutes,  and  your  objections 
appear  to  have  'been  conceived  many  weeks 
ago,  on  occasion  of  some  groundless  rumour. 
If  you  are  willing  to  explain  them  to  me,  I 
am  prepared  lo  listen  with  candour  ; — but  if 
not — " 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  explain  more,"  cried 
Lady  Greville,  losing  all  self-command,  "  than 
that  I  refuse  my  consent  to  your  marriage, — my 
consent  to  your  proposal, — my  consent  to  your 
departure  from  this  country." 

"  Mother,  mother!  —  It  is  thus  that  children 
re  dealt  with,"  cried  Lord  Greville,  rising  from 
is  chair.  "  You  are  not  reasonable, — you  are 
ot  yourself!" — 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  So  much  myself  that  my  legal  nuilni  i. 
shall  be  exercised  to  ilie  utmost  to  prevent  your 
accomplishing  an  act  fatal  to  your  future  hap- 
piness ! " — 

"  Mother,  listen  tome!" — said  Lord  Greville, 
mildly  approaching  her. 

"  No,  Hugo !" — cried  the  Countess,  repelling 
his  advances,  and  preparing  to  hasten  from  the 
room ;  "  nothing  you  could  Say  to  me  on  this 
subject  would  in  the  slightest  degree  influence 
my  decision.  All  further  discussion  will  tend 
to  promote  disunion  between  us.  Be  wise  ! — 
Do  not  persist  in  a  pursuit  that  can  end  only  in 
ruin  and  wretchedness. — Good  night. — When 
we  meet  to-morrow,  my  dearest  son,  be  all  that 
hns  passed  between  us  forgotten." 

Not  even  the  conciliation  of  these  parting 
words,  however,  availed  to  subdue  the  displea- 
sure of  Greville.  No  sooner  bad  the  Countess 
quitted  him,  than  his  repressed  irritation  burst 
forth.  As  with  eager  steps  he  paced  the  room, 
the  mortifying  dependence  of  bis  position  stood 
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portrayed  before  him,  as  if  viewed  for  tbe  first 
time.  Submitted  in  the  pride  of  manhood  to 
the  authority  of  a  woman, —  tjie  caprice  of  a 
woman, —  for  when  is  the  authority  of  a  woman 
other  than  caprice  ? — by  what  offence  had  he,  a 
blameless  child,  so  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  father  as  to  be  subjected  to  such  chastise- 
ment?— What  had  he  done  to  be  denied  the 
birthright  of  the  poorest  peasant  on  his  estates-'' 
— Was  it  to  be  borne  that,  at  an  age  when  other 
men  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  nations,  he 
alone  should  submit  to  such  humiliating  sub- 
servience?— 

Then  came  the  vexatious  consciousness  that 
his  own  supineness  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
the  means  of  riveting  his  chain.  So  passive 
had  been  his  obedience,  that  he  had  never 
been  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  Countess's  rights  and  privileges. 
Surrounded  by  her  creatures,  seeing  only  men 
of  the  law  to  whom  she  gave  the  law,  he  bad 
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accepted  implicitly  their  exposition  of  tlie  Coun- 
tess's power  over  his  person  and  fortune ; — 
wliile  the  ardour  of  his  filial  affection  prevented 
him  from  encouraging  the  hints  of  others,  that 
he  might  find  means  of  self-enfranchisement. 

But  now,  the  time  was  come  when  this  pitiful 
subjection  must  be  shaken  off.  The  lime 
come  when  he  must  assert  his  own  rights 
man,  to  think,  feel,  act, — if  not  to  sign  Ii 
execute  deeds. — Two  years  of  bis  legal  minority 
were  yet  unexpired,  —  two  years  involving  the 
happiness  of  his  future  life,  if  still  to  be  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  control  of  one  to  whom  the  exer- 
cise of  her  own  wayward  authority  was  appa- 
rently more  dear  than  the  peace  and  honour  of 
her  son  !— 

At  length,  after  an  hour  of  bitter  excitement, 
came  the  re-action  of  feeling  common  to  alt 
generous  natures.  He  had  said  too  much 
his  mother.  He  had  taxed  her  too  se 
widi  selfishness,  pride,  tyranny  ;  for  after 
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what  tended  ber  absolutism,  but  to  secure  what 
*■*€  believed  to  be  his  welfare  ?     What  had  she 
^^er  done  with  a  view  to  her  selfish  enjoyment  ? 
^^  herein  had  she  ever  shewn  a  personal  ambi- 
tion?   Had  she   not  shunned,  in  earlier  life, 
^Very  temptation  of  vanity  or  weakness,  —  the 
pleasures  of  the  gay  world,  the  pomps  of  the 
S^eat? — Had  not  her  whole  life  been  devoted  to 
oicn? — Was  he  not  her  first  object, — her  sole 
°bject  ? — How  pardonable  therefore  that,  in  the 
e*«ess  of  her  tenderness,  she  should  somewhat 
OVieijpass  the  boundaries  of  reason,  to  prolong  the 
P0*^  yielding   to  her   exclusive   control   the 
°^fect  of  her  exclusive  attachment ! — 

Such  was  his  final  view  of  the  case  ere  he 
**red  to  rest.     Local  influence  once  more  pre- 
ponderated.     He   was    at    the   Abbey   again ; 
9      e  Abbey,  where  his  mother  was  a  queen  and 
lI**self  a  slave. — He  could  not  fling  off  that 
*e*1nastering  influence. — 

I  will  talk  to  her  in  the  morning,"  said  he, 
**e  ascended  the  gorgeously  painted  staircase, 
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and  traversed  the  stately  corridor  leading  to  his 
bed-room.  "  I  shall  perhaps  be  less  irritable, 
and  my  mother  more  amenable  to  reason.  I 
was  wrong  to  rush  upon  the  subject  so  abruptly. 
1  should  have  prepared  her  mind  for  ray  propo- 
sition." 

So  little  did  he  perceive  that  his  secret  hud 
been  wrung  from  him  by  the  master  spirit  in 
whose  hands  he  was  still  as  plastic  clay,  taking 
the  form  and  impress  predestined  by  her  will ! — 
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CHAPTER  X. 


**Q<  eut  pu  supposer  dans  une  femme  froide  et  Donchalante 
*PP*ience,  une  resolution  si  seche  et  si  cruelle  ? — 

Sand. 


"**E*r  it  afford    encouragement  to    domestic 
^^ots    in    the    husbanding    their    resources, 
^ow  that  Greville,  who  for  twenty  years  had 


^ 


held  in  submission   by  steady  mildness, 


**d  a  new  source  of  subjection  in  the  outbreak 

of 

violence   into  which  his  mother  at  length 

^*^ed  herself  to  be  betrayed ! — 

Moving  her  as  he  did,  revering  as  he  had  ever 

0l*«  her  more  than  feminine  gentleness,  he  lite- 
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Hill    will  n   I  ;i  ■  ■■  i L U-,    blushing  and 
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apologizing,  entered  the  dining-room,  received 
him  with  even  more  than  her  usual  courtesy  and 
tenderness :  immediately  resuming  with  her 
agent  the  discussion  of  atmospheric  railways,  and 
a  project  for  a  branch  one  on  ordinary  prin- 
ciples, which  DwrdaHwfl  was  eager  to  establish 
on  the  Greville  Abbey  estate. 

The  Earl  laboured  hard  to  appear  interested 
in  a  question  nearly  regarding  his  property, — 
nay  even  to  ^/W  interested;  and  Dowdeswell 
was  startled  to  find  that  the  young  man  whom 
circumstances  placed  before  him  in  the  light 
of  a  puppet,  was  in  reality  intelligent  and 
replete  with  information.  Greville  exerted  him- 
self to  be  companionable.  The  society  of  men 
older  than  himself,  into  which  he  had  been 
recently  forced  by  Lord  Brooks,  had  so  far  quick- 
ened his  apprehensions  as  to  relieve  him  from 
the  fear  of  appearing  too  wise  or  too  learned 
when  talking  like  a  reasonable  being,  which  he  had 
contracted  among  such  companions  as  Fred  and 
St.  George;  and  he  was  fully  prepared  to  con - 
l  3 


rerse  with  Duwdeswell  on  the  subject  of  railr 
statistics  in  general,  English  and  continental. — 

The  agent  was  delighted.  He  had  antici- 
pated only  a  well-bred,  good-natured  fellow 
in  the  young  lord  with  whom  he  had  scarcely 
exchanged  fifty  words  since  they  took  a  day's 
fishing  together,  some  five  years  before.  And 
to  find  him  well  informed — to  find  him  actually 
what  the  agent  considered  a  man  of  sense, 
—  that  is,  a  man  having  figures  in  bis  brain 
and  at  his  fingers'  ends, — was  a  thing  which  he 
had  never  expected  as  the  result  of  an  Eton, 
Oxford,  and  Paris  education. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  be  glanced 
towards  the  Countess  for  sympathy  in  his 
approbation,  at  the  close  of  ber  son's  lively 
picture  of  the  vaguely  gigantic  projects  of 
Thiers  for  the  rail  wayizat  ion  of  France.  Lady 
Oreville  sat  with  iron  brow  and  compressed 
lips;  evincing  no  tokens  of  interest  in  a  subject 
wherein  she  saw  clearly  that  the  prejudices  of 
her  son   had   been    embarked   by   his    Car  list 
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friends,  Unconsciously,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
"POii  a  gardenia  which  Greville  almost  as  un- 
«>r»  sciousiy  had  placed  in  his  buttonhole,  while 
tra  versing  the  conservatories.  She  remembered 
"•."v  ing  seen  him  uniformly  wear  a  similar  flower 
fans.  With  her  unlucky  habit  of  seeking 
tives  in  trifles,  she  then,  attributed  the  whim 
association  with  some  preference  of  Lady 
^■fcjfiam.  She  now  connected  it  with  persons 
more  repellent  to  her  feelings. 
-^'ready,  she  began  to  dread  the  departure  of 
agent;  nothing  doubting  that  her  son 
only  waiting  his  absence  as  a  signal  for 
*"enewal  of  their  conversation  of  the  pre- 
*»g  night;  and  great  indeed  was  her  relief 
*»,  on  Dowdeswell's  announcement  that 
^^^ing  business  required  him  to  ride  into 
*  ^^tamington,  Lord  Greville  instantly  pro- 
bearing  him  company. 
"I  here  are  one  or  two  questions,"  said  he, 
Vj*inected  with  the  borough,  on  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  consult  you;  for  I  own  I  felt 
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now  that  the  term  of  her  vicarious  sovereignty  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  promoted  to  the  good  graces 
of  her  successor. 

Dowdeswell  was  a  conscientious,  active, 
able,  practical  man ;  who  for  twenty  years 
had  so  completely  devoted  himself  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Grevitle  estates,  that  he  took 
an  interest  in  them  beyond  the  mere  earn- 
ing of  his  salary,  beyond  the  mere  fulfilment 
of  his  duty,  —  nay,  almost  beyond  the  inte- 
rest experienced  by  the  noble  owners  themselves. 
The  Karl  was  in  fact  almost  a  stranger,  or  rather 
almost  a  visitor,  on  the  estate.  There  had  been 
no  motive  to  trouble  him  with  details  usually 
tedious  to  young  men  of  his  caste ;  and 
Dowdeswell  often  congratulated  himself  that 
instead  of  having  to  render  his  accounts  and 
submit  his  plans  to  a  spendthrift  heir,  defining 
timber  as  "  an  excrescence  devised  by  nature 
for  the  payment  of  debts,"  he  was  able  to  con- 
sult with  a  wise  and   prudent   matron,    intent 
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the   branch   railroad,   the   Earl  suddenly  sug- 
gested a  visit  to  the  old  squire  at  Hill  Hall. 

"  Lady  Greville  said  something,  I  thought, 
about  returning  to  luncheon  ?" — observed  Dow- 
deswell,  with  an  air  of  consternation. 

"  We  have  past  my  mother's  luncheon  hour," 
replied  Greville,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  By 
this  time,  she  is  out  in  her  phaeton.  I  may,  there- 
lore,  as  well  seize  the  opportunity  of  paying  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Massingberd." 

Released  from  responsibility  towards  the  Ab- 
bey, Dowdeswell  was  delighted.  He  muttered 
something  about  having  to  consult  the  old  gen- 
tleman about  a  new  drill  of  his  invention,  as  a 
pretext  for  not  proposing  to  the  Earl  to  proceed 
to  Hill  Hall  alone ;  for  having  occasionally  seen 
his  family  smart  under  the  hauteur  of  the 
squire's  lady,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find  himself 
announced  as  a  morning  visitor,  in  company  with 
his  patron  the  Earl  of  Greville. 

The    squire    was     "  not   at    home."      What 
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squire  ever  is  at  home  at  four  o'clock  on    o.  Sue 
August  afternoon? — Dowdeswell  suggested,  bo*- 
ever,  that  they  should  follow  him  to  his  farm  *  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  localities 
which  carried  him  straight  to  the  spot  wh^^ 
stood  old  Massingberd,  with  his  hands  in 
pockets  of  his  fustian  coat,  contemplating,  01 
the  gate  of  a  meadow,  a  fine  colt  of  his  01 
breeding,  concerning  which  he  was  taking 
orders  from  his  old  coachman,  which  he 
himself  to  be  dictating.     His  visitors  were  besk^— **e 
him  ere  he  was  aware  of  their  coming ;  and 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand  with  which  he  receii 
Dowdeswell,  did  not  relax  when  the  agent 
destly  pointed  out  by  whom  he  was  accompan* 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  Lord, — heart^^^ 
glad  to  see  you. — What  news  do  you  bring 
of  my  son?" — cried    Massingberd,   too  kiJ 
hearted  to  visit  on  the  son  of  an  old  frieni 
want  of  neighbourly  courtesy  which  he  was 
able  to  trace  to  the  interference  of  his  mother. 
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'  I  did  not  see  Fred  for  nearly  a  week  be- 
fore I  quitted  London,"  answered  the  Earl.  "  I 
left  town,  indeed,  in  some  haste,  or  I  should 
have  asked  his  commissions  for  Hill  Hall." 

"How  little  we  old  folks  understand  what  is 
going  on  among  the  young  ones  !" — cried  the 
squire.  "  I  fancied  you  and  Fred  were  always 
together, — frequenting  the  same  cluhs  and  the 
same  company." — 

"  We  do  frequent  the  same  clubs  and  the  same 
company,"  replied  Greville  with  a  smile.  "  But  I 
have  latterly  been  engrossed  with  what  my  friend 
is  not  exactly  disposed  to  find  an  agreeable  occu- 
pation,— business,  parliamentary  business." 

"  I  understood  you  were  wanted  in  town  about 
that  rascally  Squeamington  committee,"  replied 
the  squire,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  decorous 
Mr.  Dowdeswell;  "but  I  didn't  suppose  it 
would  occupy  much  of  your  time. — Brooks  is 
the  lost  man  on  earth  to  let  an  item  of  that  kind 
of  niuch-ado-about-nothing,  out  of  his  hands. 
He  would  grudge  you  the  smallest  bit  of  trouble, 
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gentleman  with  praising  the  excellence  of  Fred's 
horse  in  nn  ship,  and  his  standing  among  sporting 
men. 

"  Why,  yes, — Cobham  assures  me  they  have 
scarce  a  better  seat  in  Leicestershire !" — said  the 
old  gentleman,  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat,  as  he  was  accustomed  lo 
do  whenever,  in  his  solitary  walks,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  graceless  favourite. — "  My  son- 
in-law  swears  Fred  will  make  one  of  the  crack 
riders  of  England,  as  soon  as  he  has  worn  down 
a  little  of  his  coxcombry. — Natural  enough  at 
his  age,  a  little  coxcombry,  eh,  Dowdeswell! 
— But,  between  ourselves,  Cobham  chooses  to 
overlook  that  the  young  fellow  has  paid  his  price 
for  his  whistle.  Fred  was  laid  up  with  broken 
collar-bones  three  times  the  winter  before  last, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cursed  steep  le-ch  use,  where 
he  broke  the  back  of  a  mare  worth  three-hun- 
dred guineas,  and  was  left  insensible  in  a  ditch, 
from  a  purl  that  ought  to  have  broken  his  own 
head  1" 
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"  Bat  I  thought  you  told  me  you  rode  here 
together  from  the  Woodlands  •" — cried  the 
■quire,  stopping  short  as  they  reached  a  gate 
opening  through  the  old-fashioned  orchard  of 
Hill  Hall,  into  it*  equal];  old-fashioned  offices. 
"  And  here  are  the  Crerille  Abbey  a 
turning  out"' — 

'*  My  mother,  probably,  on  a  l 
Maasingberd,"  observed  the  Earl,  n 
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those  vivid  blushes  of  which  even  Paris  had  not  ef- 
fected the  cure.  And  the  squire,  naturally  con- 
ceiving that  the  simultaneous  visit  was  an  under- 
stood thing  between  the  Countess  and  her  son, 
felt  the  warmth  expire  in  his  heart  which  had 
kindled  up  at  sight  of  his  son's  friend,  the  son  of 
his  old  friend,  whom  he  had  fancied  attracted 
to  his  house  in  spite  of  the  Countess,  by  kindly 
feelings  of  regard. 

Had  the  old  gentleman  been  a  better  inter- 
preter of  the  human  countenance,  he  would  have 
perceived  not  only  that  the  Earl  was  unpre- 
pared to  meet  Lady  Greville,  but  that  he  only 
wanted  courage  to  take  himself  off  to  the  Abbey 
without  hazarding  the  encounter.  His  natural 
good-breeding  forbad,  however,  an  act  so  ungra- 
cious towards  Mrs.  Massingberd ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  in  the  drawing-room,  stam- 
mering through  the  civilities  indispensable  to 
the  occasion ;  while  the  Countess  looked  on 
with  a  majestic  countenance,  worthy  the  forty 
centuries  which   Napoleon   announced    to  his 


haniam  dwetMum  at  his  trwmd. 
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Cobham  portion  of  her  proewiitnre.  ■  Bat  thM 
the  praetra  «  Hill  Hall  are  tolerably  good,  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  ever  bare  the  hoawr  of 
■King  my  wn,  (except  in  one  of  Count  d'O 
tketcbe*,)  now  that  I  no  longer  go  to  u 

"  And,  by  the  way,  Fred  mentioned  t 
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lits  last  letter,  my  Lord,  that  he  was  engaged  to 
you  in  October  for  pheasant  shooting!"  observed 
the  old  gentleman,  as  a  check  to  the  ill-nature 
of  his  spouse. 

"  You  told  me  in  Paris  that  September  was  the 
month  in  which  you  had  promised  some  shooting 
to  your  friend  ?"  demanded  Lady  Greville,  in  a 
tone  far  from  likely  to  increase  the  cordiality  of 
the  party. 

So  defying,  indeed,  was  her  voice  and  manner, 
that  the  Earl,  vexed  at  finding  himself  what  he 
considered  shewn  up  in  presence  of  the  Mas- 
singberds  and  Dowdeswell,  found  courage  to 
reply — "  September  was  the  period  fixed  for  our 
battue  ;  but  the  moment  of  my  return  from  the 
Continent  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  have  lately  re- 
quested Fred  to  be  with  me  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber." 

Lady  Greville  sat  almost  breathless.  She 
was  now,  however,  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  neighbour  she  had  in- 
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suited,  to  hazmd  an  explosion  of  wrath 
sence  of  Mrs.  Massingberd. 

"  The  Continent  J" — exclaimed  the  squire- 
unmindful  of  the  agitation  of  either  party- 
"  What,  off  again  ? — why  I  was  in  hopes  tliat  be- 
tween old  Brooks  for  public  life,  and  one  or  other 
of  the  Ahnack's  beauties  for  private,  we  should 
have  nailed  you  down  among  us  during  your 
stay  in  town? — There's  some  excuse  for  Fred 
to  be  a  rover.  Fred  knows  that  the  old  boy, 
his  father,  has  no  mind  to  put  off  his  shoes  be- 
fore lie  goes  to  bed, — and  that  Hill  Hall  and  its 
acres  are  not  wide  enough  to  afford  occupation 
(or  pottering)  for  both  of  us.  But  ; 
dear  lord,  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country  U 
You  who  are  wanted  here, — you — " 

"  You  would    make    me   very  proud  or  \ 
vain,  if  I  durst  believe  you  I"  interrupted  < 
ville,  who  saw  his  mother's  eyes  hxnl  ^larinj 
upon  his  countenance.     "  But  I  can 
that  my  friend  Massingberd  and  myself  may  i 
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trusted  abroad.  We  are  genuine  John  Bulls  at 
heart." 

"You  can't  say  what  you  may  both  be  this 
time  twelvemonths,  if  you  get  the  habit  of 
Frenchifying  every  time  you  find  yourself  dull 
in  England !" — cried  the  squire.  "  Fred  had  the 
impudence  to  write  me  word  t'other  day,  he 
would  as  soon  be  rolled  up  in  a  leaden  coffin  nt 
once,  as  live  in  smoky  England.  I  told  him 
in  my  answer  that  the  English  are  all  the  racier 
for  being  smoke-dried. — Ha!  ha!  ha! — Provi- 
dence built  us  for  our  coal-pits,  and  our  coal-pits 
for  us.  The  sulphur  of  sea-coal  preserves  us 
against  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr. 
Anodyne  will  give  you  chapter  and  verse  con- 
cerning a  thousand  diseases  for  which  sea-coal 
smoke  is  a  specific. — Ask  Dr.  Anodyne  ! — Dr. 
Anodyne  is  a  favourite  authority,  you  know,  at 
Greville  Abbey !" 

It  did  not  surprise  Lord  Greville  to  find  his 
mother,  at  that  moment,  rise  and  ring  for  her 
carriage.     Prepared  by  previous  irritation,  she 

vol.  n.  M 
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saw  in  this  attack  upon  her  favourite  pa< 
personal  insult.  Her  son's  allusion  to  the  old 
squire  the  preceding  night  as  the  friend  of  his 
father,  the  secrecy  observed  by  Hugo  that  morn- 
ing concerning  his  visit  to  Hill  Hail,  which 
she  believed  to  be  preconcerted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation,  all  conspired  to  thwart  and 
excite  her ;  and  Mi's.  Massingberd,  who  on 
her  own  inauspicious  visit  to  Greville  Abbey 
had  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  the 
violence  into  which  the  quietest  stream  may  be 
lushed  up  by  stress  of  weather,  began  id  hope 
that  her  ladyship  was  brewing  a  storm  likely 
to  make  itself  remembered. 

She  departed,  however,  without  an  outburst. 
The  same  hissing  murmur  of  inarticulate  com- 
pliments passed  between  Lady  Greville  and 
Mrs.  Massingberd,  during  their  parting  curtsies, 
that  usually  graces  the  adieux  of  elderly  ladies, 
denizens  of  a  country  neighbourhood,  who 
mutually  wish  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  each 
other's  fish-ponds. 
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Greville  was  careful  to  loiter  behind,  while 
Dowdcswell  and  the  squire  escorted  his  mother 
to  her  phaeton,  hoping  the  former  would  find 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  accidental  nature  of 
their  visit ;  more  particularly  when  Mr.  Mas- 
singberd  returned,  before  the  carriage  drove 
from  the  door,  having  left  the  agent  to  place  in 
ber  ladyship's  hands  the  veins  wbich  the  jocose 
old  gentleman  could  not  help  trusting,  as  he 
hobbled  back  into  the  drawing-room,  she  might 
not,  after  her  usual  fashion,  draw  too  tight. 

Excited  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  young 
Earl  under  his  roof  in  the  same  friendly  way  he 
had  been  accustomed,  twenty  years  before,  to  see 
his  father,  he  could  not  forbear  indulging  in  a 
piece  of  sq  u  ire  arch  ical  hospitality,  and  persuad- 
ing his  visitors  to  stay  dinner.  He  even  pressed 
the  invitation  earnestly  on  Greville  when,  upon 
Dowdeswell's  return  to  them,  he  discerned 
from  the  agent's  anxious  face  that  such  a  breach 
of  etiquette  would  be  treason  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Countess. 

II  2 


- 
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"  For  the  love  of  goodness,  Mr.  Massing 
what  put  it  into  your  head  to  invite  Lord  Gre- 
ville  to  stay  and  dine  with  ns?"  cried  his  wife, 
us  soon  as  the  swing  gate  had  closed  after  their 
horses.  "  Lord  Greville,  of  Greville  Abbey, 
silting  down  to  our  roast  mutton — * 

"  With  his  vulgar  agent  and  our  two  stupid 
selves  t— Out  with  ii,  my  dear,  for  fear  it  should 
choke  you  I" — interrupted  the  squire.  "  What 
made  me  ask  hiin  ? — why,  because  I'm  pretty 
certain  the  young  fellow  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  come.  Do  you  suppose  he  wouldn't 
rather  pass  the  evening  in  talking  about  country 
matters  and  field-sports,  with  Dowdeswell  and 
ine,  than  sit  watching  his  mother  snip  ends  of 
worsted  yonder  at  Greville  Abbey? — Dowdes- 
well told  me  just  now  it  was  the  lad's  own  pro- 
posal to  drop  in  here  ;  and  when  I  saw  how 
plaguy  black  the  lady  of  your  own  condition  of 
life  looked  at  finding  her  son  paying  a  neigh- 
bourly visit  without  her  knowledge,  egad  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good   lesson   for  her  to 
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*«ep  him  till  night, — and  send  him  home  with  his 
^ounige  topped  by  a  bottle  of  the  old  Madeira 
*>is  father  used  to  be  so  fond  of  I" — 

*'  If  you  wish  to  ask  him  to  dine  with  yon, 
*f'hy  not  do  it  in  a  proper  way  ?" 

"  There  is  always  a  proper  time,  my  dear,  for 

things   in  a  proper   way, — and  a  proper 

le  for  doing  them  in  an  improper  way. — Be- 

Madatn    Semiramis    would    easily   find 

is  to  circumvent  a  dinner  at  Hill  Hall,  at  a 

;k*s  notice;   while  to-day,  though  it  would 

i»e  made  her  as  mad  as  Bedlam  had  the  young 

stayed  with  us,  she   could  no  more  have 

vented   it   than   flown.      However,   I  have  a 

•riewd  notion  this  tyranny  will  shortly  be  over- 

L'ultss  I'm    much  mistaken,  I  discern  a 

about   young    Greville's    mouth    and 

'ebrows,  such    as  I   never  saw   there    till    to- 

l_v.      Cymon  has   found  his   Iphigenia;    and 

^tween  them,  if  they  don't  contrive  to  oust  the 

****^*ager — well,  well  I — I  beg  your  pardon   for 

"fHtaking  such   plain   English  I — If  you   wont 
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shrug  your  shoulders,  I  will  say  it  in  a  hu 
somer  manner ; — if  [hey  do  not  contrive  to  mar 
— seiile  at  Greville  Abbey, — and  axsettle  the  b 
of  your  own  i  of  life,  I  am    mdrr 


mprt  l>ere  ! — there's  a  touch  o( 

Lord  Brooks  my  dear ; — and  yon  know 

you  have  alt    ys  sneaking  kindness  for  the 
peerage !" 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Chtng'd,  changed  1  I  feel  that  thou  art  chang'd ; 

Though  change  thou  dost  deny ! — 
I  fee)  it  as  the  storm  is  felt 

Ere  seen  upon  the  sky. — 
Thy  looks  are  cold, — thy  roice  hath  lost 

Its  low  peculiar  tone, — 
Till  now,  I  nerer  knew  how  much 

I  felt  thou  wert  ray  own. 

Lady  Stepnb*. 


Lord  Greville's  solitary  ride  home,  after 
parting  with  Dowdeswell  at  the  gate  of  his 
modest  habitation  on  the  outskirts  of  the  domain, 
was  far  from  propitious  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  filial  subordination.  He  had  never  seen  his 
mother  to  such  disadvantage  as  during  her  visit 
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to  HiU  Hall.  With  the  Massingberds,  t 
tone  was  cold  and  haughty,  —  with  himsc 
almost  imperious ;  her  former  grace  and  suav 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  her. 

Or  was  it  that  the  spell  of  fascination  i 
broken  by  her  confession  of  fraud, — of  i 
posture  ?  —  Since  the  preceding  night,  f 
seemed  changed  as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchant 
She  was  grown  older,  paler,  severer.  Eitl 
remorse  had  kept  her  sleepless,  or  the  sea 
had  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  her  son. 

When  they  met  at  dinner,  Greville  was  s 
more  struck  by  the  alteration.  But  thou 
touched  by  her  air  of  indisposition,  it  was  s 
with  the  feeling  of  superiority  arising  from  o 
scious  rectitude.  As  she  sat  facing  him,  c 
and  silent,  he  strove  to  entertain  her  with 
tails  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Squeamii 
ton  and  on  his  tour  of  inspection.  But 
proportion  as  Lady  Greville  noticed  his  ton* 
self-possession,  her  own  became  more  waveri 
She  saw  that  her  son  had  ascended  his  throne 
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the  throne  of  his  own  mind, — and  that  she 

a*ust  henceforth  humble  herself  in  his  presence. 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  recede.     If  the  Earl 

appeared  in  a  new  character,  his  mother  was 

■carcely  less  metamorphosed.      She  wished  to 

temporize, — she  would  gladly  have  avoided  the 

■Spending  explanation.— When  the  newspapers, 

■Awarded  by  the  morning  coach,  were  placed 

°0  the  dessert-table,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 

**e  in  their  covers  as  was  usually  the  case  with 

°**e  who  cared  too  much  for  her  own  affairs  to 

'Oterest  herself  deeply  in  those  of  the  world, 

***«  requested  Hugo  to  read  aloud  the  leading 

^^ticle  from  the  Times, — the  news  from  Egypt, — 

^fcitia,  —  Lloyd's, —  and   would    have   conde- 

*°^**ded  to  the  casualties  of  the  railroads  and 

tine  river,  but  that  her  motive  for  desiring 

upersede  conversation  between  them,  must 

^^^«  been  too  apparent.     It  was  indeed  a  relief 

^*i«ii  the  time  expired,  which,  according  to  the 

nious  formalities  of  the  house,  entitled 


^^  to  quit  the  dining-room. 

m  3 
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It  happened  to  be  one  of  those  genial  nights 
in  which  a  fall  moon  sometimes  renews,  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  the  warmth  of  summer; — 
the  effulgent  August  moon,  termed  by  the 
French  la  Iwne  des  vendanges,  and  often  used  as 
daylight  by  the  industrious  Flemish,  to  secure 
their  second  hay-harvest. 

Attracted  by  thfe  balmy  atmosphere  that 
saluted  him  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
great  hall,  after  quitting  the  heated  dining- 
room,  Greville  stepped  out  beneath  the  gothic 
portico,  whose  stone  vases  were  filled  with 
flowering  orange  trees,  to  luxuriate  in  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  and  tranquil  moonlight ;  and  by 
degrees,  was  tempted  to  prolong  his  walk,  till  he 
found  himself  strolling  through  the  shrubberies 
at  9ome  distance  from  the  house. 

In  another  moment,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sight  of  an  advancing  figure, — a  female  figure, — 
the  figure  of  his  mother ! — 

What  business  had  she  there  at  such  a  time  ? 
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It  had  been  nothing  extraordinary  for  any  other 
woman  to  be  found  enjoying  a  delicious  night 
in  a  delicious  garden,  secure  from  danger  or 
intrusion.  But  the  Countess  was  so  thoroughly 
a  creature  of  habit,  and  it  was  so  completely 
mti  of  her  habit  to  exert  herself  for  her  own 
enjoyment,  that  Greville  felt  almost  as  much 
overawed  as  if  one  of  the  marble  statues  in  the 
hall  had  descended  from  its  pedestal  to  wander 
forth  and  meet  him  by  the  way  ! 

Each  would  gladly  have  avoided  the  other, 
had  it  been  possible.  But  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  meet  and  continue  their  walk  to- 
gether ;  taking  refuge  in  generalities  about  "  a 
second  summer, — finer  than  at  midsummer," 
enlivened  with  the  usual  prediction  that  "  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  season  for  the  hop- 
growers." — With  all  their  mutual  discontents,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  charm 
of  such  a  scene  and  such  an  hour. 

«  We  should  have  been  glad  of  such  a  night 


To.  p<aia,  ikon,  m  going  » 
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"  You  heard  me  say  so  to  old  Massingberd 
this  morning." 

In  that  case,  I  have  only  one  further  re- 
quest to  make  f  she  continued,  dropping  her 
son's  arm,  which  she  had  accepted  on  meet- 
ing him;  "  that  you  allow  Dowdeswell  to  read 

you  to-morrow  (when  he  will  meet  you  here 
at  any  hour  you  may  appoint)  those  clauses  of 
your  father's  will  referring  to  the  restrictions 
upon  your  minority." 

I  will  meet  Dowdeswell,  or  any  one  else  you 
choose,  my  dear  mother,"  replied  the  Ear). 
"  But  let  me  forewarn  you,  in  the  first  instance, 
nothing  they  can  say  to  me, — nothing  con- 
tained iu  my  father's  will, — will  in  the  slightest 
degree  influence  my  conduct.  For  some  time 
to  come,  I  have  no  power  over  my  property. — 
I  know  it, — I  do  not  complain, — for  complaint 
were  useless.  But  no  legal  document  can  have 
deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  senses, — of  my 
faculties, — of  my  right  to  feel  and  act  as  may 
become  a   man.     If  you   wish    me    to    retain 


yd  heatew  of  eoe  in  the  eves  of  die 
c  aoemapc  to  reduce  roe  to  otter  in- 
,  by  mo  arbitrary  an  exercise  of  the 
i  too  are  invested  by  the 
eofary&uber." 
'■*  Hugo,  too  know  not  of  what  too  are  talk- 
i,  in  atone  of  increasing 
"  It  it  to  preserve  your  repute  and 
r  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  I  persist  in 
the  exercise  of  raj  rights.  Id  all  other  things, 
yonr  will  shall  be  my  law; — bat  I  repeat 
that  the  marriage  you  contemplate  is  im- 
possible." 

'•  Impossible  is  a  woman's  word!" — cried  the 
Earl,  with  indignant  impetuosity.  *'  To  a  strong 
mind  and  willing  heart,  nothing  b  impossible ! 
But,  in  this  instance,  there  b  not  even  a  difficulty 
to  surmount !" 

"  Do  yon  account  for  nothing  difference  of 
religion?" — demanded  the  Countess,  in  a  faltering 


'  I  am  no  bigot,"  replied  Grevil 
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wife  be  a  conscientious  Catholic,  the  difference 
of  creed  between  us  is  of  small  account.  Nay, 
mother,  I  have  too  often  heard  you  express  a 
similar  opinion,  and  revered  your  Christian 
spirit  of  toleration,  to  fear  that  the  Catholicism 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  should  constitute 
any  serious  objection  in  your  eyes." 

Lady  Greville  was  silent.  On  such  a  point, 
she  felt  that  hypocrisy  were  a  crime  of  double 
magnitude. 

"  Let  me  hope,  therefore,"  continued  the 
Earl,  encouraged  by  her  silence ;  '■  let  me  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  merits  of  Eugenie — " 

"  No  merits  of  hers, — no  strength  of  attach- 
ment on  your  part, — would  sway  me  from  my 
purpose !" — cried  Lady  Greville.  "  Oh !  that  I 
dared  trust  you — that  I  dared  confide  in  you!" — 
she  continued,  with  a  sudden  and  frantic  chatige 
of  tone  that  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood  within 
the  veins  of  her  son.  "  You  call  me  tyrant, — 
you    think    me  unjust, — capricious! — I, — who 
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of  my  miserable  life, 
bnt  yoar  welfare — " 

P" — reiterated    Gre- 

:  Countess,  not  hecd- 
"  consider  what  I  risk  by 
i  to  your  will !—  I  lose  every- 
,  Usee;  Sot  tow  lore — your  confidence — 
to  me  on  earth  ! — 
TeH  a*e»  u  it  decreed, — can  it  really  be, — that 
Ac  tufar  who  for  twenty  wretched  years  has 
hwtd  in  yam  aod  for  you,  mast  be  cost  aside  to 
aviay  a  baffled  whim,  a  mere  caprice, — yes, 
caprice;  for  at  this  moment,  you  are  the  sport 
of  wavering  affections  ;  while  mint, — a  love  pass- 
ing the  fore  of  women, — is  fixed  with  unvarying 
steadiness  upon  my  child  1" — 

"  Why. — why, — have   you    Dot   always    ad- 
dressed me  thus!*  cried  Greville,  taking  her  un- 
resisting hand,  and  drawing  it  within  his  arm. 
14 1  know,"  resumed  the  Countess,  in  a 
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more  broken  voice,  "  that  there  must  have  been 
inonients  in  your  young  life,  when  my  authority 
Wfls  a  heavy  burden.  Long  have  I  dreaded 
"**  moment  when  the  consciousness  of  manhood 
w°uld  bring  the  consciousness  of  dependence. 
For  years,  I  tried  to  isolaie  you  from  com- 
panionship likely  to  quicken  your  discovery  of 
"*e  vexatiousness  of  such  a  yoke — " 
"  Mother — " 

*'  Nay  !  I  am  fully  aware  that  your  early  af- 
^tion  for  me  was  such  as  to  prevent  your  being 
^c"sted  with  sarcasms  upon  the  peculiarities 
*>ur  relative  position. — I  knew  it, — I  felt  it, — 
**  loved  you  a  thousand-fold  the  more  for  tie 
evotedness  of  your  filial  affection  ! — But  this 
^'hority,  Hugo,  to  you  so  insupportable,  was 
1  of  my  seeking, — was  imposed  upon  me, — 
t*Osed  with  terrible  restrictions, — and  at  an 
*^^  when  I  scarcely  understood  the  weight  of 
*  obligations  I  was  contracting.  If  at  this 
**»ent  I  could  fling  it  aside, — if  at  any  moment 
^^  you  acquired  the  stature  and  understand- 
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mg  of  a  mb,  I  could  have  done  so,  leaving  you 
h  aawaaBatBa  and  prrrileges  of  j-our  class,  trust 
m.  I  had  not  hesitated ;— rnuf  aw.  But  why  do 
I  aft  (has  wildly  1 — I. — hitherto  so  guarded,  so 
cweanaapect,  am  allowing  myself — "  she  paused. 
A  deep  rilence  ensued,  which  Lord  Greville 
dared  not  interrupt ;  for,  as  well  as  their  foot- 
steps echoing  in  tbe  still  moonlight  would  allow, 
be  band  that  suppressed  sobs  were  quickening 
tbe  n  i|iiiBlaai  of  his  mother. 

"  I  know,*  cried  she  at  length,  gasping  far 
breath  when  she  found  her  arm  compassionately 
pressed  by  her  bod.  *'  1  know  that  the  world 
has  apbraided  me  as  interested, — as  despotic, — 
as  cold, — as  haughty  I — By  our  neighbours  here, 
by  a  still  wider  circle  elsewhere,  yon  hare 
bees  painted  as  a  victim,  I  as  a  tyrant- 


Loa*  witaenag  oat  a  young  csan'i 


I  have  borne  this  !     Indifferent  to  tbe  opinion 
of  the   world, — loving  yon  and  you  only, — I 


inn 
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"ubniitted  to  all  imputations  rather  than  hazard 

*&  injury  to  the  interests  of  my  son*     But  since 

l**t  night,  Hugo.  I  have  experienced  a  trial  for 

*hich  I  had  never  prepared  myself;  —  your 

■goto, — your  contempt.    The  withering  expres- 

••OQ  of  your  lip  when  I  owned   that  I  had 

•tooped  to  a  deception  in  order  to  bring  you 

l*ck  from  Paris,  cut  me  to  the  soul ; — from  that 

fttoroent,  your  look  has  not  been  absent  from  my 

thoughts." 

C|  Reflect,"  said  Greville,  in  a  low  agitated 

Toice,  u  reflect,  dearest  mother,  on   my  long 

^liance  upon  your  integrity, — upon  your  own 

'^Huous  of  honour  and  veracity. — If  for  years  I 

l>^'Verenced  your  word  as  that  of  a  being  belong- 

g  to  a  higher  sphere — " 

*'You  torture   me   beyond  your  power  of 

^prehension  !"     cried    the    agitated    Lbdy 

Seville.       "  My  life   has    been  a  tissue   of 

^^Isehoods  !  —  towards    the    world, —  towards 

my    nearest    and    dearest, — a    tissue  of 

^^Saehoods !  —  But  not  of   my  own  weaving, 
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Hugo.     I  have  been  a  slave  to  the  imposiiioni 
of  others." 

Convinced  that  his  mother's  reason  was  fur- 
saking  her,  and  that  his  sudden  resistance 
must  be  the  origin  of  her  bewilderment,  Greville 
could  scarcely  subdue  his  emotion  so  far  as 
to  exercise  what  he  conceived  the  necessary 
control  over  his  unfortunate  companion.  At 
s  little  distance,  on  a  green  nook  of  la»u 
opening  from  the  shrubberies  to  command  a 
view  of  the  distant  country,  stood  an  alcove, 
towards  which  he  hurried  her,  in  order  to 
obtain  lime  for  the  concentration  of  his  faculties. 

"  Compose  yourself,  dearest  mother, — compose 
yourself," — said  he,  in  the  soothing  voice  in  which 
passionate  children  are  addressed,  while  pla 
her  on  die  rustic  bench  and  taking  a  seat  t 
side. 

"  No,  Hugo, — I  am  not  losing  my  senses," 
replied  the  Countess,  at  once  detecting  the 
nature  of  his  anxiety.  "  I  am  only  too  much 
myself, — only  too  rational. — I  do  not  wonder. 


~ 
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^y  poor  son,  at  your  alarm.  After  viewing  for 
years  the  specious  mask  under  which  I  have 
^^ced  myself  to  conceal  the  terrors  of  an  anxious 
**eart,  I  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  you 
*tartjed  by  even  an  ordinary  demonstration  of 
feeling, — far  more  by  the  outbursts  of  my  over- 
charged heart !" 

"  Mother,  mother  ! — if,  indeed,  these  emotions 

be  not  the  result  of  delusion  of  mind,"  cried 

Greville,  unable  to  contain  himself,  "  I  beseech 

you,  do  not  torture  me  by  such  mysterious 

a*lusions.     In  God's  name,  what  is  it  you  dread, 

""-What  is  it  that  torments  you  thus, — what  is 

*^*<&  evil  influence  that  has  embittered  a  life  so 

4*tlr^ounded  with  the  prosperities  of  this  world  ? — 

*0|j  cannot  intend   to  mock  me  by  thus  ex- 

****i»g  my  curiosity  ! — No ;  you  mean  to  vouch- 

*^4fe  me    ample    explanations !  —  Speak,    mo- 

^*«t! — who  is  your  enemy? — where  lies  your 

*****iger?"— 

C4  No  one  is  ray  enemy,  I  trust,"  replied  Lady 
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Greville,  in  a  calmer  voice*     "  The 
Hugo,  is  for  yourself.     Were  I  alone 
ened,  you  bad  not  seen  roe  thus  excited  T 

"  Danger — to  me  f — I  have  injured  no 
— I  have  offended  no  one," — said  the  Earl,  f — ill 
more  and  more  astonished.  "  Be  more  explk^it* 
I  entreat  you — " 

"  I  dare  not, — I  cannot  !w — interrupted 
mother.     "  Though  I  perceive  the  impossibiLS/ 
of  excluding  you  longer  from  my  confidence*, 
find  it  equally  impossible  to  deposit  in 
bosom  the  secret  which  to  my  own  has  proi 
a  deep  and  withering  curse  !" 

"  Not  confide  in  me  T*  cried  Greville.  " 
you  no  trust  in  my  discretion, — in  my  honour  ?- 

"  In  both  ; — and  yet — tell  me  I"  cried 
Greville,  turning  suddenly  towards  her  son  w^*" 
streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands ;  "  have 
no  presentiment, — no  suspicion  ?w — 

*'  None, — on  my  conscientious  word, 
replied  the  Earl,  solemnly.     "  You  are  speaki--^,^ 
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riddles  to  me.  And  but  for  ihe  sad  earnestness 
°f  your  countenance,  I  should  fancy  you  sporting 
with  my  credulity." 

"  You  will  not  hesitate,  then,  to  afford  me  your 
w«rd  that  no  earthly  or  unearthly  consideration 
sl»all  prevail  upon  you  to  divulge,  to  any  mortal 
weathing,  "hat  you  force  me  to  disclose  T* 

"  A   secret   confided   in    trust  to  me   by  my 
Mother '{" — cried  Greville,  agitated  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  utterance.     "  Surely  there 
Cfm  be  no  need  for  such  a  pledge  !" — 
"  Still  less,  then,  to  withhold  it .'" 
**  I  do  not  withhold  it.     I  promise,  by  all  that 
^Hiost  sacred  upon  earth,  that  no  temptation 
B*'all  induce  me  to  reveal  one  syllable  of  the 
°°trimunication  you  seem  disposed  to  make  me! 
~~^Only  one  word  I — If  it  involve  a  confession  of 
6*»ill  such  as  it  would  be  death  for  a  son  to 
feather  from  the  lips  of  his  mother,  pity  me, — 
'Pare  me, — or  at  least  give  me  time  to  subi 
"Myself  to  so  agonizing  an  infliction  !" 
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"No,  Hugo — no,  my  darling  son, — my  idolil 
son  V — cried  Lady  Greville,  flinging  her  arms 
wildly  round  his  neck,  and  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  cold  cheek.  "On  that  ground,  you  have 
nothing  to  dread.  I  am  r11  that  you  have  ever 
thought  me,  when  you  thought  best  of  me — 
Nay,  I  am  more ; — for  when  I  passed  for  cold 
and  arbitrary,  I  was  but  subduing  my  feelings, 
I  was  but  assuming  an  authority  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  my  child,  /was  to  be  pitied 
then,  Hugo!  —But  it  is  you, — you,  my  noble,  roy 
injured  boy  who  are  to  be  pitied  now;  for 
though  still  my  son, — still  beloved, — still  g 
still  wise, — " 

"  Mother!" — 

«  Forgive  me  for  delaying  the  fatal  wui-J— 

"  Oh  I  mother,  mother  !" — 

"Though  all  this,  my  child,  —  all  this,  i 
more,  —  you  are    an   outcast, — illegitimate, — 
robbed  of  your  birthright  on  the  very  threshold 

of  life  r— 
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It  did  not  surprise  Lady  Greville  that  no 
answer  was  conceded  to  this  passionate  invoca- 
tion. It  did  not  surprise  her  that,  pale,  breath- 
less, gasping  as  for  life,  poor  Greville  sat  reclined 
by  her  side,  praying  the  sky  above  his  head  In 
fall  and  overwhelm  him. 

"  Yet  I  am  not  to  blame,"  cried  she,  sud- 
denly apprehending  that  such  a  declaration 
I  might  again  involve  her  in  a  charge  of  crimi- 
nality. "  No  less  a  victim  than  yourself,  the 
marriage  vow  which  rendered  me  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world  a  Countess,  was  valid  in  my  own. 
I  knew  of  no  impediment.  How  was  I  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man  of  honour,  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
would  venture  to  approach  a  woman  of  his  own 
high  condition  with  proposals  that  might  ex- 
pose himself  lo  the  rigour  of  the  offended  laws  of 
his  country,  and  her  to  years  of  shame  and  re- 
morse ' — Shall  I  tell  it  you  word  by  word, — my 
poor  boy  ? — shall  I  disclose  to  you  step  by  step 
the  iniquities  to  which  we  fell  a  sacrifice  ?" — 
"  I    have    not  strength  or  courage   to  bear 


it  note  J"  murmured  Greville,  starting  up, 
H  if  stung  by  some  noisome  reptile.  "  The 
blow  lias  struck  home.  I  feel  it  as  you  must 
have  expected, — as  you  perhaps  intended. — But 
do  not  wantonly  sport  with  the  weapon  still 
rankling  in  the  wound."  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment firm  and  erect  in  the  moonlight,  wiping 
the  cold  dews  from  his  forehead,  and  struggling 
to  recover  some  show  of  manly  composure.  Bu 
it  would  not  do.  Again  he  sank  into  his  seat, 
and  covering  Ins  face  with  his  hands,  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears. 

At  the  close  of  some  minutes  undisturbed  in- 
dulgence of  his  grief,  he  whispered,  "  Yes,  you 
:ire  right. — Better  I  should  know  the  worst  at 
once. — Say  on,  mother : — how  was  it  trial  this 
evil  fell  upon  us,  which  you  seem  to  feel  more 
bitterly  for  me  than  for  yourself?" — 

His  hand  was  clasped  between  those  of  the 
Countess,  ere  she  found  utterance  fiw  the  fol- 
lowing explanations : — 

"  I  need  not  allude  to  my  origin.     You  bayr 
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seen  in  our  metropolitan  church,  Hugo,  the 
monument  voted  by  parliament  to  my  gallant 
father  who  fell  at  Valenciennes ;  and  are 
aware  that  the  long-enduring  devotion  to  his 
memory  of  my  mother,  Lady  Margaret  For- 
dyce,  necessitated  the  completion  of  my  educa- 
tion in  strict  retirement.  Towards  the  widow 
and  only  child  of  its  faithful  servant,  govern- 
ment was  as  liberal  as  a  multitude  of  similar 
claims,  even  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  that 
threatened  to  be  long  and  disastrous,  would 
admit.  Our  pension,  and  the  small  fortune  in- 
herited by  my  father  as  younger  son  of  a  Scot- 
tish earl,  scarcely,  however,  enabled  us  lo  main- 
tain the  appearance  due  to  our  station  in 
society;  till  apartments  were  assigned  us  in 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  by  the  especial  inter- 
ference of  the  kind  old  King,  the  personal  friend 
of  my  father. 

"  So  passed  my  early  days.  I  was  a  feeble 
child ; — feeble   by  nature, — feeble  through  the 

lessive  watchfulness  awaiting  a  widow's  only 


child.  Scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  or 
did  I  quit  my  mother's  presence.  My 
cation  was  her  work, — limited,  ab.- 
contracted  bounds  at  that  period  assigned  to  ilit 
accomplishments  of  women  of  noble  birth.  But 
she  taught  me  something  better  than  superficial 
acquirements  ; — both  by  precept  and  example 
she  taught  me  the  humble  virtue  of  patience 
She  was  herself  the  slave  of  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  I  was  hers;  for  till  I  was  a  woman, 
I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  expressed  a 
will.  Such  was  then  die  form  of  English  so- 
ciety.— It  has  altered  strangely  since, — another 
generation  must  decide  whether  it  have  »1 
for  the  better. 

"  I  attained  to  womanhood,  my  (fast  Hi 
without  the  consciousness  of  a  passion  or  an 
ambition.  The  grand  object  of  my  poor  mo- 
ther's life  was  the  prudent  application  of  her 
slender  income ;  and  the  day  which  caused  no 
unusual  excess  of  expenditure  appeared  a  day 
well  spent.     When  alone  together,  her  talk  * 
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ever  of  economy,— of  domestic  management. 
There  was  nothing  expansive  in  her  mind. 
One  of  a  numerous  and  ill-provided  family,  it 
was  thus  she  had  been  reared ;  how  could  she 
do  otherwise  than  bestow  a  similar  cast  of  mind 
upon  the  sharer  of  her  scanty  fortunes  ? — 

"It  was  the  great  event  of  our  year,  when,  by 
careful  management,  we  wereenabled  to  exchange 
the  monotony  of  Hampton  Court  for  a  few 
weeks  by  the  seaside  in  autumn,  at  some  minor 
bathing  place,  such  as  Broadstairs  or  Worthing. 
The  gaieties  of  London  were,  of  course,  beyond 
our  sphere. — They  were  even  a  forbidden  theme 
between  my  mother  and  myself.  For  the  poor 
to  dwell  on  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  is  almost 
a  crime;  and  Lady  Margaret  was  careful  to 
point  out  to  me  that  a  breach  of  the  ninth  com- 
mandment by  such  as  ourselves,  equals  the  in- 
fringement of  the  eighth,  by  those  who  do  lack 
and  suffer  hunger. 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  her  wise  admonitions, 
I  was  envious  of  the  prosperity  of  others.     At 
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.  was  ever  in 


Hampton  Court,  1 
persons  of  her  own  condition  in  life,  who  en 
joyed,  without  restraint,  the  luxuries  I  felt  t 
be  her  due : — which,  as  she  advanced  in  life, 
became  almost  necessaries, — and  which  1 
no  prospect  of  administering  to  her 
mcnt.  My  young  life  became  embittered  t 
the  thought.  For  myself,  I  had  never  looked 
forward, — for  far  I  became  far-sighted.  The 
only  hope  that  presented  itself  to  my  imagina- 
tion, was  a  marriage  enabling  me  to  afford  a 
home  to  her  declining  years; — a  home  for  which 
she  need  not  ascend  such  wearisome  flights  of 
stairs, — and  wherein  delicate  food  and  abum 
fuel  would  not  be  grudged  by  her  con! 
tious  calculations. 

"But,  alasl  this  hope  was  all  but  chimeric 
I  was  no  beauty, — 1  possessed  no  showy  accom- 
plishments,—I  had  not  even  the  chance  of  other 
girls  thrust  into  the  glittering  pageant  of  fashion- 
able life  by  the  speculation  of  reckless  parents. 


Judge,  therefore,  how  great  my  joy  when,  one 


contact  with 


in  life, 
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autumn  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  the  rich  Earl  of 
Greville,  prepossessed  by  the  very  simplicity  of 
manners  and  mind  which  I  had  supposed  fatal 
to  my  attractions,  became  a  suitor  for  my  handl 
He  was  more  than  twenty  years  my  senior,  in- 
deed ; —  an  invalid, — grave, —  reserved ;  — yet 
there  was  something  in  his  calm  urbanity  more 
consonant  with  my  character  and  habits  of  life, 
than  the  vivacity  of  younger  men. 

"Even  had  I  been  less  disposed  to  find 
or  fancy  merits  in  the  first  human  being  who  had 
gratified  my  vanity  by  a  declaration  of  attach- 
ment, the  generous  warmth  with  which  he 
made  it  a  condition  of  our  marriage  that  my 
mother  shoujd  become  our  inmate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days,  would  have  produced  a 
strong  impression  on  my  heart.  Men  are  not 
fond  of  a  mother-in-law  planted  everlastingly  by 
their  fireside,  in  judgment  upon  their  actions; 
and  often,  when  I  had  avowed  to  my  mother 
my  projects  for  such  a  happy  close  of  her 
existence,  she  used   to  entreat    me  never  to 
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breathe,  in  presence  of  any  other 
an     intention     fatal    to    my 

Ufa 

41  Lord  Greville,  however,  forestalled  my 
wishes.  It  was  he  who,  despising  the  idea  of 
domestic  jealousies,  insisted  that  Lady  Margaret 
should  occupy  in  his  house  the  place  which, 
had  she  survived,  he  would  have  assigned  to  ms 
own  mother. 

"  With  such  a  lover,  Hugo,  judge  whether 
we  were  disposed  to  caution  ! — We  were  two 
isolated  women.  Lady  Margaret  knew  nothing 
of  business  beyond  the  forms  necessary  for  tht 
receipt  of  her  pension ;  and  the  Earl  of  Gre- 
ville,  so  open-handed,  so  noble-minded,  who  re- 
jected all  mention  of  fortune  on  my  part,  yet 
provided  for  me  more  liberally  than  had  been 
done  for  the  Countess  who  brought  the  richest 
dowry  into  the  family,  was  accepted  without 
reserve,  without  condition. 

"  I  was  very  happy.  It  becomes  me  not  now 
to  speak  of  your  father, — not  note,, — when  you 
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are  smarting  under  the  sense  of  injury  caused  by 
his  errors.  Yet,  amid  ail  your  sorrow,  my 
dearest  son,  be  justice  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  I — A  man  more  kindly -hearted,  more  Mrf- 
dve  to  the  welfare  of  others  than  the  late  Karl, 
never  yet  trod  the  earth.  His  heart  was  softness 
itself. — He  was  mild,  humane,  forbearing. — He 
loved  much, — yea,  all  the  creatures  of  God,  for 
the  snke  of  Him  who  gave  them  being.  Do 
not  undervalue  this  precious  gift, — the  surest 
attribute  of  a  heavenly  nature  ! — Superiority  of 
mind  is  a  vulgar  endowment  compared  with  that 
refinement  of  charity  which  would  wipe  all  Tears 
from  all  faces  ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  rank  and 
station,  responds  lo  the  *  touch  of  nature  making 
the  whole  world  kin.' — 

"Lord  Greville  was  too  infirm  of  health  to 
admit  of  entering  much  into  the  world.  We 
settled,  as  he  had  always  projected,  :u  the 
Abbey.  By  degrees,  the  little  society  we  re- 
ceived there,  became  less ; — by  degrees,  nothing. 
We  lived  alone.  Yet  I  was  more  than  content. 
n3 
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Neither  my  mother  nor  myself  had  any  taste  for 
the  tumults  of  life.  My  garden,  my  village,  my 
fireside  occupations,  filled  up  the  routine  of  my 
days: — till  that  crowning  event-— that  event  more 
instinct  with  joy  than  it  is  in  the  heart  of  man  ui 
conceive. — the  birth  of  my  child — my  son  .'  The 
tenants  talked  of  him  as  the  heir; — my  poor 
mother  never  called  him  otherwise  than  Lord 
Rowsleigh — 'my  grandson,  the  young  Lord 
Rovsleigb.'  Your  father  and  myself,  as  with 
tearful  eyes  we  pressed  each  other's  hands  over 
your  cradle,  called  you  our  owe— our  only ; — and 
the  bliss  that  was  in  that  name  and  that  sympa- 
thy, Hugo,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  words  I — 

"  It  seemed  strange  to  nte,  indeed,  with  whom 
that  triumphant  feeling  was  paramount,  thai 
it  should  not  suffice  to  restore  health  and  joyful- 
ness  to  my  husband. — Yet  even  when  you  grew 
old  enough  to  recognise  and  repay  his  caresses. 
Lord  Greville  remained  sad  and  sickly.  I  often 
surprised  him  in  solitary  reflection ;  sometimes,  in 
tears.    Yet  such  is  tbedeferenceinvoluntarily  tes- 
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tified  by  the  healthy  towards  the  depression  of  an 
habitual  invalid,  that  I  never  referred  to  ihe 
cause  of  these  secret  afflictions.  I  have  since 
recollecled  that  he  received  letters,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  confidence  existing  between  us,  he 
did  not  offer  to  communicate.  Like  myself,  he 
was  an  only  child ;  family  secrets  had  conse- 
quently no  share  in  his  reserve.  If  I  noticed  ii 
at  the  time,  however,  it  was  only  to  lament  thut 
the  unexplained  correspondence  invariably  pro- 
duced an  increase  of  indisposition  and  despon- 
dency. 

"The  world,  meanwhile,  took  little  heed  of 
what  was  passing  at  Greville  Abbey.  We  were 
despised,  I  fancy,  by  the  connexions  of  the  two 
families,  as  obscure,  domestic  people,  unworthy 
the  prosperities  heaped  upon  us  by  Providence. 
Strangers  occupied  the  old  apartments  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  My  mother  had  resigned  her  pen- 
sion ;  and  we  were  now  a  single  family —  three 
generations  dwelling  united  under  one  happy 
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roof.     It  seemed  as  if  no  evil,  no  sorrow  < 
come  near  us — save  the  casualties  which  not  even 
palace  gates  avail  to  shut  out  I 

"Thus  it  was  with  us,  Hugo; — and  I  linger  on 
the  relation, — for  then  was  the  crowning  sensun 
of  my  earthly  comfort ! — 

"  One  day — I  had  risen  with  the  same  thought- 
less, fearless  elation  of  spirit  that  brightened 
every  morning  of  my  prosperous  life;  —  I  had 
given  thanks  to  God,  as  usual,  for  a  day  of  coin- 
ing happiness ;  —  I  had,  as  usual,  blessed  my 
lovely  child,  and  received  the  daily  blessing  of  my 
mother ; — when,  on  proceeding  to  Lord  Gre- 
v tile's  dressing-room  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
which  had  struck  me,  the  preceding  day,  as  more 
impaired  than  usual,  I  found  him  extended  aim 
lifeless  on  the  sofa — a  letter,  half  crushed,  with 
his  clenched  band  ! — 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  ring  for  help  ;  1 
a  feeble  gesture  from  my  husband  restrained  tl 
movement. 
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" '  I  must  have  no  help  but  yours,"  said  be, 
'  for  in  no  other  friend  can  I  put  my  trust.' 

*'  Then,  clinging  to  my  hands,  be  pressed 
them  to  his  lips  with  such  convulsive  fervour, 
that  I  thought,  (as  you,  my  poor  boy,  appeared 
to  fear  just  now  for  your  mother,)  that  raaaon 
was  deserting  him. 

*' '  You  have  no  other  friend  in  whom  you 
trust,'  said  I,  hoping  to  soothe  his  excited  feel- 
ings, <  because  your  fond  partiality  has  led  you  to 
content  yourself  with  the  society  of  your  6reside. 
Friends,  dear  Greville,  troops  of  frieml\  yon 
might  have  at  will !' 

" '  None  to  whom  I  dare  confide  the  secret  I 
would  fain  confide  to  you,'  he  replied,  in  flutter- 
ing accents.  '  None  to  whom  I  dare  reveal  my 
shame, — my  danger, — as  I  am  about  fo  tell  it  lo 
my  wife :  —  my  wife,  the  partner  of  my  disgrace, 
— my  wife,  whom  I  have  steeped  in  infamy  !'— 

"  My  utmost  endeavours  were  now  exerted 
lo  tranquillize  his  agitation.     1  dared  not  give 


I  dared  not  avow  tbe  interest 
I  by  these   dreadlui 
The   physicians  had  too  often 
eof  my  husband's 
F  from  all  ( 


"Vaat  wal  not  ask  what  fearful  event  has 
agieaaud  Be  tansT  saad  be.  *  Yon  are  wise! 
The  bwwiedge  mast  ever  come  too  soon ; — too 
m  far  *m — ■»  ▼*"***>  so  good,  so  pure,  so 
bcaaeless. — yet  sated  to  share  with  myself  the 
y hytf  gaah.  Oh !  Mary,  Mary ! — could  we 
hat  bear  it  atone  1 — That  there  were  none  bat 
onrsesves  to  wither  —der  the  decree  ?  " 

■  <  My  chid  T— cried  I,  unable  at  this  allusion 
to  control  one  moment  longer  the  terrors  of  my 
•OoL  'Spat.  GrerUle,— if  you  would  hate  n* 
preserve  my  reason* 

"  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
many  boms — many  boors  of  soothing  and  sob'- 
tode— thai  I  wrong  from  him  tbe  story  of  my 
wrongs.     I  was  not  his  wife, — you,  not  bis  son ; 
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for  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  human  consanguinity 
attaches  to  the  illegitimate  I 

"Like  yourself,  beloved  Hugo,  your  father 
was  an  only  child; — the  son  of  a  light-hearted 
libertine,  carried  off  by  dissipation  in  the  flower 
of  his  days,  after  committing  the  heir  of  his  name 
to  the  guardianship  of  one  of  his  frivolous  asso- 
ciates— a  man  of  wit  ond  pleasure  about  town. 
Under  such  authority,  Lord  Grevitle  had  found 
little  difficulty  in  tracing  plans  for  his  own  edu- 
cation. There  wanted  still  some  months  to  the 
attainment  of  his  majority  when  he  quitted  Ox- 
ford; and  instead  of  passing  them  in  prudent 
retirement  at  GrevHIe  Abbey,  he  chose  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris,  on  pretence  of  accomplishing 
himself  in  the  lighter  branches  of  what  was  then 
esteemed  a  polite  education. 

"  AH  the  lesson  he  learnt  there,  however, 
was  repentance— deep  and  lasting  repentance ' 
Intemperance  that  planted  the  germ  of  future 
infirmity, — dissipation,  engaging  him  in  con- 
nexions that  made  him  what  be  was,  and  left  us 
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what  we  are — such,  such  were  ihe  results  of  l 
ill-starred  expedition ! — 

*'  France  was  on  the  eve  of  the  great  ftero- 
iution  that  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon 
its  enormities :  and  the  disorganized  state  of 
society  consequent  upon  such  a  crisis,  produced 
a  degree  of  monl  recklessness,  the  fruitful  parent 
of  crime.  Orgies  of  the  wildest  nature  were  tlie 
order  of  the  day.  Men's  passions  and  facul- 
ties were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement. 
Slight  as  were  the  hints  afforded  to  DM  In  jam 
father  of  the  nature  of  his  pleasures,  they  are 
such  as  I  dare  not  record  in  presence  of  his  son. 
One  admission,  however,  is  inevitable.  The 
partner  of  his  follies, — the  woman  to  whom,  i" 
the  midst  of  all  this  ferment  of  dissipation,  be 
fancied  himself  attached, —  was  the  wile  of 
another. 

"  Highly  horn  and  nobly  married,  her  conduct 
was  such  as,  even  in  the  general  depravation 
then  prevailing,  to  produce  her  rejection  I 
society. 
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"The  penally  of  noble  birth  still,  however,  im- 
pended over  her  j  and  some  weeks  ere  the  guil- 
lotine rendered  her  a  widow,  she  emigrated 
to  Germany,  having  secured  the  rash  and  inex- 
perienced Greville  as  the  partner  of  her  flight. 
Under  an  assumed  name,  they  lived  together  at 
Nuremberg  as  man  and  wife ; — and  it  was  ra- 
ther an  act  of  infatuation  on  your  father's  part 
than  of  compunction  on  her  own,  which  in- 
duced them,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  execu- 
tion of  her  husband,  to  consolidate  their  union 
by  legitimate  ties.  Irritated  by  the  rivalship 
of  a  young  Hessian  officer  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  eager  to  secure  to  himself  the  affec- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  worthless  of  her 
sex,  Greville  made  ber  a  hasty  offer  of  his  hand. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  attainment  of  his 
majority,  the  ceremony  was  performed  between 
them,  by  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  church,  a 
refugee  like  themselves,  and  like  themselves  in- 
volved in  a  career  of  libertinism  and  shame  ! 


OB, 


cmbbc  in  bringing  home  to 
■a  dne  imhiii  ii  of  his  folly,  htr 
seecn»i  tie  of  wedlock  were  even 
Ha  aaaaort,  the  first: — A  dad 
•  whack  yoox  father  inflicted  a 
fin    the   young    Hrrmnn  who 
kiaa  in  bee  smiles.      Without 
t  trained  bis  protec- 
t  «pOB  her  as  untenable. 
aval  aw— ting  the  name  and  the  title  of  the  ob- 

■  Overpowered  with  shame  at  bis  own  folly. 
Lord  GreriQe's  sole  consolation  lay  in  her 
inawo—l  of  thear  aaarxiage.  He  determined  to 
quit  Nuremburg ;  posting  that  all  would  be 
buried  in  oblivion  within  the  walls  of  tin 
city  wherein  be  was  known  only  by  tbe  as- 
sumed name  conferred  by  the  American  paw- 
ports  with  which  be  and  bis  companion  escaped 
from  France. 

u  It  was    a  stirring  epoch. — Tbe   reign  of 
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terror  was  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  throughout 
Europe,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  distorted  the 
fair  face  of  society. — On  Lord  Greville's  arrival 
in  England,  lie  became  immediately  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  minority. 
— His  estate  was  encumbered, — his  health  im- 
paired. —  He  became  a  recluse,  —  a  valetudi- 
narian,— a  hypochondriac; — thankful  only  that 
the  wretched  woman  to  whom  he  had  thus 
rashly  devoted  himself,  had  so  quickly  burst 
asunder  the  ties  created  in  a  moment  of  intoxi- 
cation by  the  flightiness  of  boyhood. 

"  Humiliated  by  the  disgrace  in  which  be 
bad  involved  himself,  Greville  naturally  ab- 
stained from  allusion  to  his  foreign  con- 
nexions. The  English  had  fled  the  Continent 
ere  he  visited  Germany.  There  were  none  to 
betray  bira — none  to  deride  him. — After  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  he  began  to  question  the  reality  of  the 
scenes  in  which  he  bad  played  so  poor  a  part ; 
after  the  lapse  of  many,  almost  forgot  their  very 
existence.     Not   a  syllable  reached    him  from 
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Germany, — not  a  syllable  from  France. — There 
was  every  probability  that  this  miserable  woman 
had  terminated  her  career  of  folly  in  the 
grave.  So  complete  was  his  conviction  of  this, 
that  disgust  for  the  marriage-state  conse- 
quent upon  his  own  experience,  alone  prevented 
his  seeking  another  wife.  He  believed  himself 
free ;  and  when  our  accidental  acquaintance  in- 
spired htm  with  one  of  those  sudden  passions 
fated  to  control  a  human  destiny,  he  was  not  s 
moment  deterred  from  offering  me  his  hand 
by  scruples  connected  with  the  past. 

"  *  Nay,  long  after  our  union,'  said  he,  i 
these  afflicting  explanations  eventually 
place  between  us, — '  long  after  our  union,  i 
Mary,  if  1  recoiled  from  reference  to  my  p 
vious  marriage,  it  was  less  from  apprehen- 
sion of  its  interference  with  your  rights,  tbun 
because  I  would  not  assail  the  ears  of  one  *o 


ttis  hand 
11,  ul 
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a  spotless, — with  a  tale  of  vice  and 


in  which  I  was  an  actor. 

"  '  It  was  not,'  continued  he, 
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of  the  birth  of  my  son,  that  the  fatal  truth 
jecame  known  to  me  : — the  Countess  lived, — 
and  ray  child  was  disinherited,  as  it  were,  on 
the  threshold  of  life, — a  victim  ere  he  saw  the 
light ! — The  Continent,  so  long  closed  by  the 
*eals  of  war  and  usurpation,  was  at  length 
opened  ;  and  among  others  who  profited  by  the 
return  of  peace  to  revisit  their  native  country,  was 
Blair, — the  minister  by  whom  my  ill-starred  union 
had  been  consecrated.  He  was  a  man  of  blasted 
character, — of  disreputable  pursuits. — To  him 
the  possession  of  my  secret  was  a  mine  of 
ealth ;  for  he  knew  that  I  would  rather  forfeit 
the  moiety  of  my  fortune  than  that  she  who 
dwelt  in  my  bosom, — my  trusting,  my  deceived 
Mary,  should  be  precipitated  to  the  dust  by 
tidings  of  the  survival  of  my  wife. 

On  the  terrors  which  beset  my  mind,  and 
which  I  had  not  the  power  to  conceal  from  this 
,  did  he  found  a  system  of  villanous  extor- 
tion.    It   was  in  vain  I  bought   his  silence, — 
absence !  —  Still    he    returned,  —  still   he 
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threatened.  For  what  is  to  render  binding  i 
compact  with  one  devoid  of  principle,  who 
knows  that  by  a  single  word  he  can  destroy  the 
happiness  and  honour  of  an  opulent  family  I 

<(  '  My  life  became  a  life  of  torment.  Fear 
was  perpetually  upon  my  soul ; — embittering  my 
food, — disturbing  my  rest.  Half  the  suffering! 
you  ascribed  to  indisposition  arose  from  the 
moral  night-mare  of  a  tortured  mind.  I  became 
morose, — inconsistent, — reserved. — I  no  longer 
dared  find  myself  alone  with  you.  Ever  an  the 
eve  of  exposure,  dreading  from  hour  to  how 
that  you  might  learn  to  hate  me, — to  regard  me 
as  an  enemy, — I  felt  that  every  appeal  to  your 
tenderness,  every  acceptance  of  kindness  at  your 
hands,  was  an  act  of  treachery. 

"  '  And  now,  Mary,  all  this  is  forced  QM  of 
the  depths  of  my  soul,  only  because  such  poor 
justice  as  I  may  still  render  you — is  at  length  tt 
my  disposal.  This  woman,  this  clinging,  cleav- 
ing curse  of  my  existence,  is  no  more; — and  I 
have  to  ask  you  again,  as  I  asked  you  four  yean 
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ago,  will  you  be  my  wife  ? — Oh,  that  I  could 
say  to  our  dear,  unhappy  child,  be  my  lawful 
heir,— be  my  successor! — That  blessing  is  de- 
nied me  I — I  can  only  say,  be  my  heir  so  long 
Moo  insidious  enemy  interferes  to  canvass  your 
Aims!' 
* '  You  desire  that  a  new  ceremony, — a  real 
*     ceremony, — a  valid  ceremony, — should  be  per- 
famed  between  us?'  said  I,  shuddering  with  a 
fttte  of  my  griefs,  yet  not  daring  to  increase 
*hat  I  knew  must  be  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  by 
•dyerting  to  the  injuries  of  my  child.      '  To 
*ktt  end  ? — for  what  purpose  ? — that  I, — your 
toncubine, — your  mistress, — may  become  your 
**fol  wife? — Alas!  God  knows  my  innocence 
°f  this  offence. — In  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  I  am 
J011**  by  the  most  sacred  of  ties ! — Wherefore 
**w  upon  ourselves  the  attention  of  the  world 
ty  *o  strange  a  measure ! ' 

*  I  was  desperate,  Hugo.    The  earth  seemed 
fcave  receded  from  my  feet.     I  knew  not  to 
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what  to  trust,  —  to  whom    to   ooofid 
There  was  nothing  true  in  my  position — nothint; 
real  in  die  fabric  of  happiness  and  splendour 
wherein  my  soul  had  made  its  habitation  ! 

"  But  why  torture  you,  my  poor  boy,  by  the 
recapitulation  of  my  feelings,  when  you  are  only 
too  well  able  to  estimate  them  by  the  bitterness 
of  your  own  !  It  is  only  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
I  ought  to  direct  your  attention.  Suffice  it  that, 
conquered  by  your  father's  entreaties,  I  con* 
sented  to  accompany  him  to  town,  and  in  an 
obscure  parish  of  the  metropolis  become  legiti- 
mately bis  wife.  Our  great  object  was  to  pre- 
vent suspicion  from  entering  the  mind  of  my 
mother.  At  her  age,  and  with  her  views  and 
principles,  a  revelation  of  the  grievous  irudi 
would  have  been  fatal. 

"  We  succeeded  in  the  concealment  of  t 
measures.     No  mortal  living,  save  him  by  « 
persevering  cupidity  my  husband's  soul  had  b 
so   tortured,    entertained   the  smallest  idw 
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the  iruih.  But  the  happiness  of  my  life  was 
gone.  Not  alone  the  injury  entailed  upon  my 
child, — not  alone  the  mortification  of  being  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  wretch  in  possession 
of  our  secret, — not  alone  the  anguish  of  standing 
as  a  deceiver  in  presence  of  my  mother,  in  pre- 
sence of  my  Gon,  —  weighed  insupportably  upon 
my  spirits; — but  I  had  lost  all  trust  in  him  to 
whom  I  had  been  devoted,  heart  and  soul, — for 
better  for  worse,  —  to  dwell  with  him  in  this 
world,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  till  we  slept 
together  finally  in  the  dust. — He  had  deceived 
me. — When  my  young  heart  expanded  to  him, 
as  to  its  Maker,  he  had  maintained  reserves, 
— he  had  uttered  specious  falsehoods, — he  had 
deceived — betrayed — " 

"  Mother!"  interrupted  Lord  Greville,  "reflect 
upon  your  recent  avowal  that  he  was  guiltless 
of  offence  against  any  living  thing — that  he 
believed  in  the  invalidity  of  his  rash  marriage — " 

"Then  why  not  confide  it  to  me?" — inter- 
rupted  Lady  Greville  in  her  turn,     "  Where 
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m  tie  bom-  of  my  husband's  conta- 
land  *■  igiia  witb  the  dcferefl- 
e  of  a  wife.  An  evil  thought— m 
1  amnmg  had  manrpoeed  betwixt  bim  and  rat 
mat  admonished  bim  thai  it  n>  no 
r  wina  as  a*  before ;  that  be  had  lost  bis  boil 
as  so  thoroughly  his  own ;  and  his 
c  sank  oppremed  onder  the  consciousness. 
lU  was  over  for  bun  in  this  world ; 
i  as  if  id  Danish  me  for  my  injustice  rather 
ilinte  my  kinder  iuterpreubon, 
1  the  last  months  of  bis  life  to  securing, 
leans  in  bis  power,  my  worldly 
His  princely  fortune  was  unen- 
tailed,— a  very  small  portion  of  the  family  es- 
tates being  hereditary  with  the  title,  tic  con- 
sequently so  worded  his  will  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  unforeseen  circumstance  bringing  to  light 
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the  unlawful  nature  of  your  claims,  his  property 
might  still  descend  to  his  injured  child. 

"  Satisfied,  moreover,  that  the  misfortunes  of 
his  life  were  owing  to  the  premature  enjoyment 
of  his  independence,  he  prolonged  your  minority, 
assigning  to  the  hands  of  your  mother  an  autho- 
rity which  I  trust  she  has  not  abused. 

"It  was  not  long  after  the  execution  of  a 
doable  will,  and  deeds  carefully  prepared  and 
executed  by  his  own  hand,  that  your  poor  father 
experienced  a  fatal  attack.     Great  were  his  suf- 
ferings—imminent his  danger;— and  it  was  in  one 
of  those  crises  of  torture,  when  his  existence  from 
moment  to  moment  appeared  to  hang  upon  the 
tranquillization  of  his  mind,  that  I  granted  him 
the  sacred  promise  he  had  so  often  attempted  to 
extort  from  me,  never  to  let  my  secret  escape 
my  lips  to  any  mortal  breathing,  save  my  son ; — 
never  even  to  my  son,  till  on  the  eve  of  accom- 
plishing his  majority,  and  under  circumstances  to 
render  the  revelation  indispensable  to  his  welfare. 


gkeville;  on, 

the  time  of  obtaining   this 
s  B»d  seemed  lightened  of  its 
i  be  was  a  doomed  man.     He  had  onlj 
s  to  lire.     Thanks  to  his  confidence 
d,  those  months  were  months  of  pier? 


pietj 
:from 


(  by  this  exaction,  he  had  deprived  n 
mx  last  hope  * — AU  I  desired  was  to  escape  ft 

-  .-  .-!  •-.:■■'.:  ■  ii  which  I  bund  myml 
r  involved ;  to  retire  from  the  pomps 
of  Sfta,  with  the  fair  boy  who,  if  not  a  peer  of 
1  the  noblest  blood  of  England 
veins  ;  to  make  a  friend,  a  con- 
*  of  my  child! — But  this  solace  was  denied 
tat.  When  my  poor  Greville  expired,  all  that 
.  for  me  was  to  bear  unassisted  the 
banften  of  falsehood  imposed  upon  me.  Till 
then.  I  had  never  rightly  understand  the  mbcry 
of  my  position ;  or  the  attachment  which,  in 
spite  of  all,  had  bound  me  lo  the  dead.  For 
now  commenced  tlte  real  i 
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I  felt,  —  I  was  conscious  of  feeling,  —  an 
hourly  deterioration  of  my  nature.  Hypocrisy, 
like  a  corrupting  rust,  ate  into  tlie  very  texture 
of  my  mind. — Habitual  dissimulation  seemed  to 
crush  all  the  better  impulses  of  my  bosom. 
Afraid  of  being  tempted  to  betray  my  trust,  I 
laboured  to  repress  every  generous  emotion 
that  might  elevate  me  above  the  vile  cause  m 
which  I  was  devoted.  I  receded  from  society. 
— I  surrounded  myself  with  instruments,  who 
ight  assist  me  in  the  task  of  isolating  my 
son  from  too  free  a  communication  with  the 
world.  Dreading  above  all  tilings  to  provoke 
your  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  sur- 
rounding us,  I  not  only  did  not  dare  cultivate 
for  myself  the  joys  of  friendship,  but  was  forced 
to  deny  to  my  boy  the  sweet  comfort  of  having 
*  friend  1 — I  seemed  a  tyrant, — a  despot ;  while 
ivself  the  abject  slave  of  circumstances  which 
despised ! — 

"  It   was   only  by  imposing  upon  myself  a 
:some  routine  of  conduct,— a  form  of  life, — 
o  2 
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form  even  of  countenance,  —  that  I  coukl 
manage  to  subdue  my  nature  to  the  level  I 
desired.  1  became  a  factitious  being.  The 
only  joy  allowed  me  was  the  idolization  of  «J 
boy  ; — and  who  can  tell, — who  by  any  fane 
at  language  could  succeed  in  depicting)  the 
force  of  that  all-engrossing  attachment! — My 
poor  old  mother  often  reproved  me; — re- 
proved me  even  upon  the  deathbed,  from  wbc* 
pillow  I  was  labouring  to  extract  the  thorns,— 
with  the  overweening  nature  of  my  love  for  him 
who  had  superseded  her  in  my  affections  ! — 

"  But  I  was  repaid,  beloved  child,  by  yoor 
attachment.  You  grew  to  be  all  I  coukl  desire* 
— nil  I  had  prayed  for; — and  soon,  my  anxjetie* 
became  concentrated  in  the  task  of  securing  the 
stability  of  your  destinies.  The  memory  of 
your  father's  misfortunes  was  strong  upon  me. 
I  dreaded  the  influence  of  the  dissolute.  1 
dreaded  the  result  of  wild  connexions.  If  in 
after  days  my  authority  appear  to  have  been 
too    absolutely   exercised,    reflect   upon    all   I 
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had   to  apprehend   from   your    assumption   of 

*&  independence  which  might  lead  to  excesses 

wnilar  to  his  own ;  or  to  the  discovery  of  the 

*ril   consequences    exemplified  in  your  posi- 
tion p» 

"Still,  dearest  mother,"  remonstrated  Gre- 
**ue,  in  a  mild  but  determined  voice,  "  I  can- 
^  perceive  the  motive  of  your  especial  enmity 
Awards  Eugenie  and  her  sister." 

**  Her  sister,  in  the  first  instance,  because  I 
<*readed  from  her  the  same  temptations  which 
^*1  assailed  your  father.     But  your  attachment 
to    Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  threatened  a  still 
<^*'ker  danger.     By  the  laws  of  France,  Hugo, 
3s  indispensable  to  the   validity  of  wedlock, 
the   marriage   certificates  of  the   parents 
both  parties  should  be   produced,   as   well 
tiie  certificates  of  their  birth.     To  you,  my 
it  is  consequently  interdicted  to  wed  with  a 
*^igner." 

Cc  Not  so,  mother !" — replied  Greville,  labour- 
to  rally  his  spirits  from  the  deep  despon- 
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dency  into  which  he  had  sunk  during  the  narra- 
tive of  his  mother.  "  You  cannot  suppose  that 
I, — a  man, — a  man  of  honour, — will  connive-  in 
the  imposture  to  which  I  have  been  made  in 
unwilling  party.     It  is  my  intention — " 

"  It  is  not  your  intention  to  do  aught  ibm 
would  bring  the  grey  hairs  of  your  mother  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave!" —  cried  Lady  Grevillr, 
with  deep  emotion.  "No;  though  your  ■•■ 
voice  told  me  so,  I  would  not  belie  vl-  it  '.- 
You  could  not  add  that  crowning  misery  w 
the  destiny  of  a  woman  so  sinned  against  as  1 
have  been; — a  woman  whom  confidence  in  your 
affection  has  enabled  to  bear  up  against  twenty 
years  of  bitterness ; — a  woman  who  has — " 

"You  say  rightly ! — I  couldnol  f — itiu-miptnl 
Greville.  "  It  is  /,  who,  in  this  as  in  all  else, 
must  become  the  sacrifice.  It  is  my  nature  that 
must  be  henceforward  deteriorated  by  the  che- 
rishing of  my  hypocrisy, — it  is  I  who  must  1* 
weighed  down  by  bearing  about  the  t 
ness  of  falsehood, — the  consciousness  of  sham 


the  conscioQS- 
jssof  shame — " 
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"  My  son,  my  son !" 

"  But  it  is  too  true  that  I  would  gladly 
suffer  all  this  and  more,  rather  than  add  one 
wtrow  to  your  crown  of  thorns.  The  disgrace 
°f  this  hateful  business,  mother,  shall  never  fall 

OQjfotc/—  " 

u  Not  even  on  my  grave  !w  added  Lady  Gre- 

*"!*»  in  a  low  voice.     iS  Promise  me,  that  when 

*  •*n  no  more,  you  will  respect  your  pledge?' — 

'  Trust  to  my  good  faith,  without  the  exac- 

110,1  of  further  promises  I"  cried  Lord  Greville. 

***ank  heaven  I  am  exonerated  from  the  vile- 

of  being  a  robber !     My  fortunes,  you  as- 

me,  are  mine  by  bequest.     It  is  only  the 

^^**en  title  of  which  I  am  defrauding  Horace 

^^ville, — Horace, — a  fellow  whom  I  have  so 

r°ughly  despised  1 — how  little  surmising  that 

^Wjw  I  ought  to  be  in  my  turn  an  object  of 

mpt  !"— 
c  So  far  as  in  my  power,  I  have  not  spared 
^pensation,"  observed  Lady  Greville.    i€  Re- 
***ber  the  noble  income  he  receives  from  you, 


"  No;  my  mind  is  lightened  of  a  burden  P 
cried  Lady  Greville.     "  If  yon  knew  how  kin", 


. 
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how  ardently,  I  have  desired  this  hour  of  con- 
fidence P 

"Your  mind  is  lightened  of  a  burden,  be- 
cause henceforward   its   weight  is  transferred 
to  me  I*  said  Greville,  bitterly.     "  Be  it  so.     I 
f  accept  my  cross,  and  must  learn   to  bear  it 

"My  sorrow  will  have  lost  little  of  its  heavi- 
Btts,"  faltered  Lady  Greville,  as,  rising  slowly, 
"te  took  his  arm  to  return  to  the  house,  "  if  I 
*&  feted  to  perceive,  as  your  manner  forewarns 
•^  that  I  have  lost  the  affections  of  my  son. 
*y  cares  have  been  many, — Hugo,  my  tears 

*ll*ter. — But  the  sharpness  of  the  serpent's  tooth 

• 

*  7*t  to  come,  if  I  am  to  learn  that  all  has  been 
^**ne  in  vain,  for  the  sake  of  an  estranged  and 
****kles6  chUd  P 

The  burst  of  tears  which  followed  this  afflict- 

* 

^f&  apostrophe  were  shed  upon  the  bosom  of 
^*  son.  Tenderly  and  pityingly  did  he  strain 
^*  to  his  heart.     Even  at  the  moment  of  that 
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grievous  trial,  the  noble-minded  Greville  bebdd 
in  her  the  first  object  of  his  life. — There  would 
come  a  time  hereafter  to  wrestle  with  the  afflic- 
tions exclusively  his  own. — 


END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother,  not  forgot, 

Though  parting  from  thai  molher  lie  did  shun  !  — 
Yd  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel, 

Vc  who  hate  known  what  'lis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal. 

More  than  it  year  hnd  elapsed  since  the  fur- 
tunes  and  peace  of  mind  of  Lord  Greville  were 
shattered  by  the  startling  blow  conveyed  in 
the  confessions  of  his  mother,  when,  one 
gloomy  November  afternoon,  a  travelling  car- 
riage, whose  extreme  simplicity  was  apparent 


'2  OREVILLEJ    OR, 

even  through  the  thick  coating  of  mud  disfigur- 
ing the  panels,  drew  up  before  the  door  of  n 
Hotel  Voltaire,  in  the  Rue  de  Lille. 

The  young  man  who  alighted  from  it,  unac- 
companied by  a  single  attendant,  was  apparently 
in  infirm  health.  His  form  and  face,  though  of 
distinguished  beauty,  were  sallow  and  emaciated, 
— his  movements  languid, — and  in  his  large 
grey  eyes  shone  none  of  the  vivacity  or  intelli- 
gence becoming  his  age  and  condition.  For  it 
was  the  young  Earl  of  Greville,  worn  down  bj 
sorrow  and  suffering,  returning,  after  prolonged 
absence,  to  his  native  country. 

He  was  come  from  the  East, — from  the 
climes  to  which  men  of  ardent  minds  are  apt  tu 
turn  for  excitement  or  consolation,  when  irritated 
by  cares  arising  out  of  the  forms  of  civili*«l 
life.  In  the  first  moments  of  distraction  suc- 
ceeding the  shock  occasioned  by  his  mother's 
communications,  unable  to  meet  her  with 
composure, — apprehensive,  every  moment,  rf 
inflicting   reproach   by   his   air    of  sadness  or 
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abstraction, — he  perceived  the  impossibility  of 

*  longer  sojourn  at  the  Abbey ;  and  determined 

°n  a  cruise  of  some  duration,  as  the  only  mode 

°f  absenting  himself  calculated  to  relieve  her 

anxieties  with  regard  to  his  continental  predilec- 
tions. 

Be  quitted  home  without  a  farewell  inter- 
view;— he  dared  not  expose  his  fortitude  to  the 
trial  of  his  mother's  tears.     He  felt  for  her  al- 
n*ost  more  than  for  himself.     Next  to  himself, 
U|deed,  she  seemed  to  him  of  all  created  beings 
the     most   deserving   compassion.     But    what 
availecl  such  sympathy  ? — The  more  indulged, 
^*fe  more  they  became  mutually  disposed  to  ag- 
S^-Vate  each  other's  wrongs  and  sorrows. 

<c  During    my  absence,    she  will  learn    to 
for  herself  other  interests  in  life !"  mused 


^^     Earl.     "  For  me,  movement  and  excite- 


it  are  at  this  moment  indispensable;  while 
*  Aer,  no  less  essential  is  the  lesson  of  dispense 
^^ith  my  presence  V 

vVithout  a   word  of  warning,  accordingly, 

b2 


Greville  quitted  the  Abbey, — a  spot 
he  had  conceived  the  strongest  aversion.  A 
few  days  before,  on  arriving  there,  he  hail 
contemplated  the  beauties  of  the  place  nith 
triumph;  as  a  scene  to  which  he  was  about  to 
transplant  the  persons  dearest  to  him,  to  whom 
the  delicious  home  scenery  of  an  English  park, 
with  its  majestic  timber  and  grassy  glades  UK 
afford  a  new  sense  or  enjoyment.  But  now,  in 
his  altered  state  of  Feeling,  he  threw  hi 
a  corner  of  the  carriage,  as  though  eager  losliut 
out  all  view  of  a  place  to  which  he  was  annelid 
by  ties  fraught  with  dishonour. 

All  he  desired,  was  to  rend  asunder  every  As- 
sociation connecting  him  with  home.  The  pro- 
ject, however,  was  suggested  by  his  inotlnf. 
When,  in  the  first  outbreak  of  his  despi 
hud  enlarged  to  Lady  Greville  upon  the 
possibility  of  confronting  honest  men,  such  at 
Dowdeswell, — Massi  n  gberd, — B  rooks, — Hardy  ■ 
— with  the  consciousness  of  falsehood  betraying 
itself  in  every  feature,  his   mother  bad  eagerly 


notlier. 
air,  h« 
ben- 
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reminded  him  of  the  eligibility  of  absenting  him- 
self for  a  time,  and  of  the  widenessof  the  world 
theatre  of  human  enjoyment.  She  fore- 
saw that  he  must  return  home  for  comfort  after 
the  weariness  of  much  travel, — the  window  of 
die  ark  being  ever  open  to  welcome  the  truant 
bird ;  and  right  gladly  had  her  son  accepted 
the  hint, — eager  to  explore  that  "  world  else- 
where," which  she  pointed  out  as  containing  & 
Canaan  foe  his  overtasked  spirit. 

The  Countess  had  consequently  no  grounds 
for  complaint,  on  receiving,  after  his  departure, 
the  letter  of  adieu  announcing  the  projects  of 
the  self-banished  man.  But  though  tender  and 
respectful,  there  was  a  deep  sadness  in  its  te- 
nour  that  sounded  like  the  passing-bell  of  her 
son! — She  saw  that  he  was  lost  to  her  for  ever — 
the  spirit  if  not  in  the  flesh ;  and  though  she 
ligncil  herself  anew  to  the  task  of  endurance, 
it  was  either  because  her  neck  had  become 
fitted  to  the  iron  yoke  of  affliction,  or  because 
to  whatever  storms  the  frail  vessel  of  humanity 


The  patience  of  the  poor  ■ 
with  increase  a  thousand  fold,  now  that  she  bad 
•arrows  to  bear  not  only  far  hersei£  but  far  Wr 
■on.  She  did  not  shed  a  tear  when  the  news- 
paper containing  news  of  the  sawing  of  the 
Antelope  fell  from  her  hand. 

The  fir»t  day  of  composure  enjoyed,  meanwhile, 
by  the  noble  exile,  was  that  on  which  he  bmbo 
himself  on  the  wide  ocean,  with  no  record  fooad 
him  of  liis  cares;  sod  for  attendants,  only  the 
hardy  crew  to  whom  their  young  lord  «*•  en- 
tlearcd  by  former  experience  of  hw  courage, 
kindness,  and  liberality.  If  conscious  of  the  joy 
of  emancipation  front  restraint,  in  his  first  cruise, 
what  was  now  his  sense  of  release,  in  redemption 
from  the  olMervation  of  society,  and  the  thou- 
sand accusing  testimonials  of  home ! — 

The  sky  shone  brightly  over  his  bead, — the 
light  green  waves  were  circling  around  him. — 
There  was  no  England  for  him  at  that  moment. 
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house  of  peers, — no  herald's  office, — no 
dubs, — no  coteries,  no  tinsel  of  fashion, — no 
superficial  splendours.  His  passion  for  the  sea, 
which,  like  the  love  of  music,  may  be  defined 
as  one  of  the  few  sensual  pleasures  without  vice, 
was  a  source  of  blameless  consolation. 

The  irritation  of  his  mind  became  still  more 
subdued,  as  he  sailed  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  associating  in  his  mind 
the  ecstasy  of  a  period  when  he  had  known  no 
sorrow,  with  the  physical  enjoyment  of  the  pass- 
ing hour.  He  gloried  in  the  idea  of  turning 
Ins  back  upon  the  West,  with  all  its  vulgar, 
puny,  and  pretentious  littleness; — and  hailing 
those  gorgeous  climes,  worthy  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  immortal  beings,  which  have  afforded 
a  birthplace  to  all  that  is  sacred  to  the 
minds  or  imaginations  of  mankind*  Greece, — 
Egypt, — Palestine, — were  about  to  renew  for 
him  the  majestic  impressions,  through  whose 
ennobling  influence  he  had  first  learned  to 
cast  aside  the  trammels  of  boyhood. 

vol.  m. 
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city  of  antediluvian  times,  and  the  military  d 
potism  of  modern  Egypt.  He  was  living  in  the 
past.  Every  hour  of  his  anterior  existence  was 
becoming  imprinted  as  by  a  branding  iron  upon 
his  heart.  The  words  of  affection  formerly  ad- 
dressed to  him  seemed  inscribed  in  warning 
before  his  eyes,  like  the  mystic  writing  on  the 
wall.  He  was  forbidden  to  love, — why  not  for- 
bidden to  live? — or  if  condemned  to  live,  why 
not  exonerated  in  mercy  from  the  agonizing 
duty  of  retrospection? — He  was  at  war  with 
himself, — at  war  with  destiny  : — like  Jacob,  he 
wrestled  with  the  Omnipotent ! 

But  it  is  amid  the  fervour  of  struggles  such 
as  these,  that  the  mind  of  man  acquires  an  heroic 
texture ;  and  as  a  fair  and  fertile  world  emerged 
from  the  confusion  of  chaos  at  the  fiat  of  a  mas- 
ter will,  the  human  character  issues  forth  reduced 
to  order  from  the  conflict  of  its  restless  impulses. 
All  that  was  boyish,  all  that  was  trivial  in  Gre- 
ville,  disappeared  amid  the  bufferings  of  his  hour 

b  3 


«  aiBwawa*-     TW  awenent  the  real  1 

*  waaaaw  w*  fcat  *o  the  winds  oar  Skats* 
a  Aakan-  m  the  atariner,  on  the  ring  oi 
*»  MfM.MMTiDd  Biags  overboard  ike 

m*  ««k  w*«e  jic— d  self  so  often  owr- 

— -.  _  w*  HMil  of  the  world,  (thrt 
•*—  -*.  w*  ■w'n'iiii  of  which,  Cke  ihr 
■|  ■  «*  war.  wjbct  north,  or  the  spectral 
«kM«  *"  •■*  warn  inij.1  rendered  hack  to 
ska  wa*saw*ajr  jw  taw  Bwcken,  appals  like  an 
MH4,'  vV.^Ja  >bwW  with  awe  from  the  con- 


»  he  »a*  traversing, — 

•f  «§■»  a»  exemplified    in   their 

•loocr  with  contempt 

rwasa  fee  the  trail  creatures  vibrating 

murmfttr  wad   iaamortality,    to  whose 

it  «fw  cowceuwd  the  hgawaJaa  of  earth,  as 

the  oam  at  their  brief  probation ; 

ioiirade  o*'  the-  wilderness,  be  seemed 


▲  skasos  is  pakis*  11 

to  stand  alone  and  humhfed  before  die  Maker 
of  mankind,  like  Adam  in  his  garden,  yearning 
to  conceal  his  f*n— *  nature* 

Impressions  soch  as  these,  tended  at  feast  to 
efface  the  petty  irritations  of  vanity  and  self-love 
engendered  amid  the  corruptions  of  social  life ! 
Bat  while  the  mind  of  Greville  became  enlight- 
ened and  matured  by  hours,  weeks,  months,  of 
solitary  self-communion,  his  constitution  sank 
under  the  mingled  influence  of  climate  and  des- 
pondency.     From    Ebsambul,   where  he  had 
landed  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  Nubian  attendants,  to  explore  the  splendid 
rock  temple  of  Re,  discovered  by  Belzoni,  he 
returned  to  the  boat  utterly  exhausted.    It  was 
in  vain  that  Abdallah,  the  Captain  or  Reis  of  his 
berbers,  tendered  the  simple  remedies  of  the 
country.     The  sufferer  was  smitten  with  disease, 
past  the  reach  of  such  medicaments.      Stupor 
seemed  to  have  seized  upon  his  faculties.     All 
night,  he  lay  insensible,  under  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  pernicious  fevers  of  the  country ;  and  at 
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i»T  dw  Ileis,  alarmed  at  his  own  re- 
I  deeply  interested  in  the  fab  4 
Ik  eeafw  patnm.  whose  danger  was  imniinem, 
rhM  a»  swer  for  ibe  village  of  Wady  1 
aad  kaac  nW  WKowriwts  sufferer. 

AW  thaw  ■»  a°  Ethiopian  hovel,  almost 
wxhaa  *icw  of  the  mountains  of  Dongola,  remote 
feaaa  al  trace  of  civilization  and  surrounded  by 
i  of  Ind,"  lay  the  loved  of  sa 
t  to  render  up  his  soul  in  a 
i  oo  spiritual  rites  might 
t  Us  svpalehre  in  the  sand  ! — Even  the 
it  as  he  watched  by  die  couch  on 
whack  dW  djwg  aaan  bad  been  landed  from  bis 
Train  from  tears  as  he 
I  the  lonely  deathbed  of  the  Intnd- 
*ra  y«mg  Frank. 

Yet  C.rcnlW  was  at  that  moment  scarcely  an 
object  of  m— ibcfiboo.  Bound  that  desolate 
coach,  were  tbkjos  of  joy  and  happiness.  The 
delusions  of  few  were  restoring  to  him  the  loml 
— oSe  lost. — Kindly  greetings  were  breathed  in 
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his  ears,— earnest  eyes  fixed  their  tender  gaze 
upon  his  face. — Instead  of  the  feathery  palm- 
trees  waving  over  that  miserable  roof,  the  stately 
oaks  of  Greville  Abbey, — the  blooming  groves  of 
the  Tuileries — seemed  to  shelter  bis  bead ;  and 
the  cool,  green  turf  of  Chantilly,  or  of  his  still 
dearer  England,  was  under  his  feet,  in  place  of 
the  burning  sands  of  the  Nubian  desert ! — 

It  is  true,  these  visions  of  peace  were  inter- 
mingled with  fantastic  shows  of  the  gigantic 
halls  of  Carnac,  where  the  terrific  figures  of 
Memnon  and  Sesostris,  as  he  had  recently  beheld 
them  in  their  appalling  effigies,  seemed  to  move 
visibly  through  the  ghastly  distance ;— or  fright- 
ful processions  of  the  warlike  triumphs  of  Rame- 
ses,  attended  by  the  clang  of  arms  and  roar- 
ing of  thunder. — All  that  the  land  of  Cush  had 
supplied  of  heroic  imagery,  all  that  the  desola- 
tion of  Thebes  had  conjured  up  to  bewilder  his 
imagination,  recurred  by  fits  to  his  distracted 
brain,  between  the  intervals  of  his  remembered 
moments  of  tenderness  and  joy. 


•  «■•  W  »r  *e  ra—  of  Itk  angc 
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To  trace  the  slow  pangwaa  of  cm 

t-     For  weeks,  far  m 

at  the  inralii  was  » 
I  by  rebpae,  iW  on  the  Armenian 
physicians,  u  Seat  snugwne  in  their  proanna 
of  rf-r-overy,  beean  to  perceive  that  their  leech- 
craft  was  circumvented  by  a  moral  influence. 

"  You  are  strong  again,  if  you  knew  it. — 
yon  arc  healed,  would  yoa  bat  believe  it,"  said 
tlicy,  when  the  breaking  of  spring  found  the 
jrosng  EoglWnnin  sriH  loitering  in  (he  city  of 
minarets.  "Arouse  yourself  1  —  gird  up  your 
loins.     Awny  to  the  cities  of  the  desert,  and 

■at plisli  your 

In  pursuance  of  these  < 
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he  resumed  his  long-purposed  excursions.  To 
return  a  second  time  from  the  east  without  hav- 
ing visited  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  Jerash,  or  shel- 
tered himself  beneath  the  spicy  forest  of  Leba- 
non, was  impossible.  But  alas!  the  result  of 
his  exertions  was  a  second  attack  of  fever,  in  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai ;  where  even  the  skill 
and  attention  of  Father  Dimitri  and  his  brother- 
hood scarcely  availed  to  snatch  him  from  the 
grave. 

"The  east  is  unpropitious  to  me  as  the 
west!" — was  the  reflection  of  the  desponding 
man  when,  after  eight  months'  absence,  he 
returned  to  Alexandria;  and  heartily  did  he 
rejoice  to  find  himself  once  more  on  the  deck  of 
the  Antelope,  which  had  been  laid  up  at  Malta 
throughout  the  winter,  preparatory  to  a  cruise 
in  the  Archipelago.  Still,  his  departure  was 
delayed.  The  exertions  required  of  him  at  a 
magnificent  fSte,  given  on  board  a  crack  English 
frigate  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  to  the  young 
Prince  de  J        ,  whose  vessel  was  also  lying  at 
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anchor,   again   disabled  him  for  a  time,  ■ 
retarded  his  departure. 

During  his  illness,  the  young  Prince,  ■ 
bad  last  encountered  under  auspices  a 
watching  the  weighing  of  his  royal  broth 
jockeys  in  the  racing  stables  at  Chant  illy,  nil 
frequent  visitor  to  his  sick-room  at  Beverley*! 
Hotel.  There  was  between  them  the  sympathy 
of  generous  intrepidity  and  liberal  views;  sad 
the  Prince  took  delight  in  reverting,  with  tbt 
noble  English  traveller,  to  those  peculiar  attrac- 
tions of  climate  and  character  which  invest  ha 
native  land  with  the  privileges  of  a  (avouritf, 
and  render  Paris  I 'tnfaxt  ridti  tie  Tmivm. 

Late  in  the  month  of  June,  Greville  was  it 
length  enabled  to  take  his  stand  on  the  deck 
of  the  Antelope,  and  refresh  himself  with  the 
breezes  of  a  marine  atmosphere.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  deep  regret  that  he  bad  adieu 
to  die  lands  which,  though  they  had  conveyed 
the  same  injury  to  bis  constitution  that  his  spirit* 
had   previously   sustained   from  moral    causes, 
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were  endeared  by  a  thousand  soothing  assoda- 


"  I  visited  the  east  for  the  cultivation  of 
my  egotism!"  Greville  one  day  observed,  in 
reply  to  the  friendly  questioning  of  the  Prince 
de  J  "The  physical  lethargy   resulting 

from  tropical  climates  is  said  to  afford  the  surest 
relief  to  mental  excitement.  Had  my  health 
permitted,  I  might  perhaps  have  taken  to  the 
desart  in  good  earnest ;  and  passed  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  under  a  date-tree,  my  pipe 
stationary  in  my  mouth,  and  my  mind  in  the 
clouds!"— 

There  was,  however,  no  semblance  of  selfish* 
ness  in  the  deep  emotion  with  which,  previous  to 
his  embarkation,  he  received  the  adieux  of  Abdal- 
lah.  Greville  had  become  sincerely  attached  to 
the  undemonstrative  being  who  exhibited  his 
fidelity  in  unremitting,  but  silent  service.  His 
attendance  resembled  indeed  that  of  one  of  the 
genii  of  his  own  Africa,  obedient  to  the  touch  of 
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a  talisman,  rather  than  the  noisy  officiousness  of  * 
European  menial. 

But  this  wild  ministry,  combined  with  the  in- 
fluences of  a  country  so  mysteriously  endowed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  past,  was  beginning  to 
tinge  with  mysticism  the  morbid  reveries  of  the 
invalid.  His  energies  were  becoming  palsied. 
His  mind  was  imbibing  a  tone  of  fatalism. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  Greville  that  lie  «a> 
sentenced  to  bid  a  timely  adieu  to  the  east:— 
his  spirits  being  in  no  condition  to  grapple  nitli 
the  impressions  of  that  land  of  prodigies, 
wherein,  as  from  the  grave  of  a  giant,  a  gigantic 
spectre  seems  to  be  arising  ! — 
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CHAPTER  H. 


He  loved  all  waste 
And  solitary  places,  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless — as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be. 

P.  B.  Shelley*. 


The  ensuing  months  were  months  of  health- 
fullness and  peace.  A  seaman's  wholesome  life 
exercised  its  usual  happy  influence  on  his  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  frame,  relaxed  by  the  enerva- 
ting influence  of  the  burning  suns  and  scorching 
siroc  of  Africa,  and  still  more  by  the  oppression  of 
profound  despondency,  gradually  rallied  under 
the  excitement  of  stirring  breezes  and  incessant 
cliange  of  scene. 


r  and  enthralling  to  him  i 
nar  was  k  till  the  autumn,  that  a  s 
t  rf  ianes  at  Napoli  di  Romagna,  < 

ndeni  exposure  to  the  air  of  the 
led  him  of  the  strenuous  advice 
a  physicians,  that  he  should  spend 
~'.tT  in  the  south  of  France, 
c  especially  pointed  out  to  him;  in 
vhere  throngs  of  English  are 
•  the  resort  of  disease  and 
s  of  a  bathing-place. 
Efis  fins  desOMboB,  however,  was  Marseilles ! 
■  nVilillnWl  liutnil — for  on  the  very  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Antelope  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  crew,  though  usually 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  subordina- 
tion, mdnagtd  in  a  deep  carouse  with  the  strong 
potables  of  France,  ending,  like  oilier  carouses 
stimulated  by  ardent  spirits,  in  a  desperate  affray. 
Unluckily,  a  Corsican  sailor  of  the  name  of 
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Anton'  Amazzi,  to  wbom  Lord  Greville,  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  his  men,  had  given  a  passage 
from  Corinth,  was  tempted  to  draw  his  stiletto 
in  self-defence  :  still  more  unluckily,  in  wresting 
the  weapon  from  his  hands,  the  English  mate  of 
the  Antelope  received  a  mortal  wound  ! — Within 
four  and  twenty  hours  of  his  landing,  Lord 
Greville  was  forced  to  surrender  one  of  his  crew 
into  the  hands  of  justice ! — 

To  consign  the  body  of  his  brave  shipmate 
to  the  dust  of  a  foreign  country,  was  a  painful 
duty; — but  far  more  painful  was  it  to  watch  the 
slow  proceedings  of  the  Cour  d'assises,  while 
the  surviving  offender  lay  in  irons,  in  peril  of 
mortal  retribution,  or  at  least  of  condemnation 
for  life  to  the  galleys.  However  closely  the 
sympathies  of  Greville  might  be  enlisted  in  the 
fate  of  his  deceased  countryman,  he  thought  it 
cruel  and  unjust  that  Amazzi  should  be  sacrificed 
to  a  prejudice  against  the  sanguinary  pro- 
pensities of  Corsican  v  in  die  liven  ess.  It  was 
understood,  moreover,  that  government  was  desi- 
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nas  {aaSbrduig,  oq  this  occasion,  a  signal  exia- 

par  kwk&  ike  reinforcement  and  maintenance 

of  paib5c  order,  in  one  of  tiie  most  unquiet  of  ihe 

aaachera  p.v^  of  France- 

TW  frank  bearing  of  the  prisoner,  and  his 

kaet   forage,  interested    the    feelings  of  Linl 

Gfecsle,    already    strongly    influenced    by  bis 

kawahaage  of  the  extenuating  facts  of  the  case. 

Be   had   secured   the  best   advocates  to  defend 

iW  can  of  Amaxxi;  but    it   was   hinted  br 

the  Wwctlb  he  had  retained,  that  the  requi- 

saabf*  sit*ed  by  the  crew  of  the    Antelope  in 

■near  of  the  prisoner,  ought  to  be  submitted  to 

the  jMhceibes  by  the  hands  of  the  representative 

of  the  British  government ;  and  that  hy  a  proper 

appeal,  the  cause  night  even  be  removed  far 

Wring  iratjo  a  more  auspicious   court  than  tht 

local  liihaalh 

By  the  excitement  attendant  on  such  a  crisis 

the  nerves  of  Greville,  already  enfeebled,  were 

thoroughly   disordered.     Wherever  he  directed 

his  wanderings,  disaster  seemed  to  overtake  him ' 

IS    PARIS. 


Perhaps  but  for  the  duty  imposed  upon  him, 
s  depression  might  have  assumed  a  still  more 
tanning  character.  But  the  destiny  of  a 
luman  being  was  dependent  upon  his  exertions  ; 
md  flinging  aside  the  habits  of  indolence  be  had 
»n  traded  in  his  oriental  seclusion,  he  hastened 
>  Paris. 

Bitter  as  it  was  to  him  to  re-enter  its  for- 
bidden walls,  the  call  upon  his  humanity  was  too 
peremptory  lo  admit  of  receding  from  the  trial ; 
moreover  the  city  was  wide  enough  lo  contain 
*  being  so  insignificant,  and  those  whose  society 
it  was  decreed  that  he  must  avoid.  Nay,  Paris 
.  perhaps  of  all  earthly  spots  the  one  where 
tersons  desirous  of  remaining  apart,  are  least 
peremptorily  thrust  into  each  other's  presence. 

So  striking  too  was  the  alteration  in  his  per- 
son, that  he  liatl  every  chance  of  escaping  with- 
out recognition,  if  accidentally  placed  in  colli- 
sion with  his  former  associates.  His  movements 
bad  lost  their  elasticity,—  his  countenance  the 
brilliancy  of  youth.     Care   had  saddened   the 
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expression  of  his  earnest  eyes ;  and  there  «» 
nothing  now  of  the  buoyant  sensitive  betas; 
whose  slightest  emotion  used  to  render  the  mant- 
ling blood  perceptible  even  through  the  roots  of 
his  waving  hair,  The  grave  but  listless  traveller 
domiciled  in  the  Rue  de  Lille,  was  at  least  tea 
years  older  than  the  gay  idler  of  the  preceding 
year, — the  once  joyous,  once  radiant  Eid  of 
Grevdlel— 

With  the  delusion  common  to  hypochondriacs, 
he  fancied  that  part  at  least  of  the  change  of 
which  he  was  conscious,  must  reside  in  external 
objects. 

"Can  this  be  the  Faubourg?" — was  Ins  in- 
voluntary exclamation,  when  glancing  from  the 
windows  of  his  sitting-room  towards  the  magnifi* 
cent  structure  of  the  Hotel  de  Commerce,  the 
finest  of  the  modern  elevations  of  Paris,  ilirL-ugli 
the  misty  atmosphere  inevitable  on  an  autumnal 
evening  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
river, — "  Can  this  dull  cheerless  city  be  the 
same  enchanting  spot,  the  memory  of  which  h« 
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jo  often  embellished  my  day-dreams,  under  the 
brightness  of  an  oriental  sky  f 

And  partly  from  moral,  partly  from  physical 
disorder,  he  shuddered  audibly  as  he  took  re- 
fuge by  the  fireside  from  view  of  the  foggy 
street. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  solitary  meal  calcu- 
ted  to  cheer  his   spirits.— Fred    Massingbenl 
would  have  murmured  against  the  mediocrity  of 
the  cooking; — Grevi lie  perceived  only  that  he 
alone, — how  miserably  alone ! — more  lonely 
far,  tbau  amid  the  solitude  of  the  mighty  de- 
wherein   his  soul   was  elevated   to   com- 
munion far  beyond  the  companionship  of  mortal 
Lture. 

Next  day,  in  one  of  those  pouring  rains 
which  look  like  an  net  of  especial  vengeance  of 
the  skies,  he  proceeded  to  seek  audiences  in  the 
quarters  essential  for  the  despatch  of  his  busi- 
To  inscribe  his  name  with  a  request  for 
an  appointment,  was  the  utmost  he  could  accom- 
plish ;  and  his  anxiety  to  avoid  all  encounter 
c  2 
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with  his  acquaintances  in  Paris,  combined  with 
the  state  of  the  weather,  soon  drove  him  tari 
to  his  cheerless  home ; — n  home  without  bcub, 
— without  kindred  associations, — without  »at- 
ihing  to  render  him  insensible  to  the  skiey  in- 
fluences of  a  northern  climate  on  a  rainy  day. 

The  humid  atmosphere  seemed  to  enfold  liim 
like  a  sheet  of  lead.  After  the  dry  warmth  of 
the  east,  he  was  ill-prepared  for  the  chilly  inoi** 
ture  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  London  wouli! 
probably  have  put  an  end  to  him  at  ouce;  S« 
even  Paris  appeared  insupportable,  lie  loogtd 
for  the  I'ien  itre  of  his  preceding  winter  it 
Cairo;  when,  under  the  eves  of  his  house 
he  sat  sunning  himself)  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
letting  pass  the  drowsy  hours,  in  a  reverie  se- 
cured by  physical  beatitude  from  every  gloomy 


"  This  will  never  do!" — cried  Grevillc,  after 
having  examined  for  the  fourth  time,  with  iliv 
gust,  the  landscapes  adorning  two  china  vases  uo 
his  chimneypiece,  the  wiggy  foliage   of  whose 
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woods  seemed  intended  to  match  with  the  dis- 
torted imitations  of  roses  and  pansies  contained 
in  the  vases.  "Another  such  a  day,  and  my 
nerves  will  be  unstrung  past  recovery  I" — 

He  even  betook  himself  for  relief  to  the  occu- 
pation so  dear  to  the  French  valetudinarian,— 
de  titonner  lefeu; — when  the  adroit  laqwtis  de 
place  stationed  in  his  anteroom,  on  hearing  his 
duties  infringed  upon  by  the  movement  of  logs 
and  tongs,  glided  in  with  the  usual  inquiry  of 
Monsieur  prrmet-U  que  je  renouvelle  lejhu  f" 
Monsieur  chose,  however,  to  arrange  it  him- 
self; whereupon  Francois,  finding  his  occupa- 
tion gone,  saw  fit  to  remain  in  the  room,  offer- 
ing his  opinion  where  be  was  not  allowed  to 
offer  his  assistance.  Monsieur,  be  admitted,  ar- 
ranged a  wood  fire  almost  as  well  as  a  French- 
man ;  still  (7  fallait  €tre  ne  Parisien  to  under- 
stand exactly  the  quantity  of  ashes  indispensable 
to  the  superstructure,  and  the  precise  point 
where  the  glowing  braise  was  to  be  encrusted  on 
the  pile  ofMches. 
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r  Mtond  I 
dm  obMm 
mm  new  mat 


ndnqgS 

remain  il 


at  bis  new  master 
i  of  remonstrance,  Francois 
ml  hit  aarriocs  to  procure  some  r 
*c  nearest  oa&iVt  dt  lecture — 4tpour  dae»- 
Hmmnrpmr  It  mmivaU  temps  qu'ilfaiitit* 
MM  aaggesting  that,  if  Monsieur  pur- 
sCanadaaa;  one  of  ihe  theatres,  it  might  nu! 
a*  to aacvre  a  box  or  stall,  accort 
ear5*  aand  pleasure. 
■at  Moauwrt  good  pleasure  to  r 
.  bat  he  expressed  bis  intentions  in  a  tune 
teas  that  the  Imfmi*  dr  ptaet  fancied  ptf- 
i  cad;  was  wanting,  to  induce  him  into 
iMDne  of  pleasures  chalked  out  for 
r  is  Barn.  It  accorded,  in  fact,  ten; 
1  want  6W  peiquiain?  tariff  of  a  tlomtutiqm  A 
•,  that  lbs  traveller  should  limit 
•MS  to  ta*  arr— gtmeot  of  his  fire. 
"  Maancar  it  perbaps  unaware  that  Ma- 
aaasctta  Rachel  plays  to-night,  in  one  of 
r  best  parts  T  persisted  the  insinuating  Fran- 
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Monsieur  might  perhaps  secure  «  (•ataiurire 
even  at  this  hour — " 

He  was  proceeding  fluently,  when  GrcTille, 
by  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  importunity,  bad 
him  proceed  to  the  cabinet  dt  lecture,  according 
to  his  first  proposal ;  and  before  toe  invalid  bad 
time  wholly  to  demolish  the  structure  of  his  fire 
and  reconstruct  it  on  an  improved  principle, 
the  laquais  de  place,  with  the  despatch  which 
the  badge  of  all  his  tribe,  went, — returned, 
— and  laid  before  him  two  volumes,  whose  spot- 

s  yellow  covers  announced  the  last  new  novel. 

In  a  moment,  ere  Greville  could  express  a 
wish  or  a  remonstrance,  his  fautcuil  d  la  Voltaire 
was  rolled  to  the  fireside, — the  folding  screen 
placed  round  it  for  the  exclusion  of  draughts, 
and  the  books  placed  side  by  side  upon  a  gv£- 
ridem  near  the  chair.  Nothing  could  look  more 
tempting  to  an  idle  man,  under  the  influence  of 

November  rain;  even  though  unprepared  for 
the  pleasure  awaiting  him  in  the  perusal  of  the 
powerful  and  impassioned  tale  of  "  Gerfaut."  — 
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"  And  now,  Monsieur  perhaps  permit!  me  to 
go  in  search  of  a  baignoire  at  the  FranpB?* 
demanded  the  laquai*  de  place,  still  fidgeting 
round  the  arm-chair  into  which  Greville  had 
thrown  himself.  To  get  rid  of  his  attendance, 
Monsieur  replied  by  a  nod  in  the  affirmative; 
feeling  that  having  a  box  at  his  disposal  did  not 
inevitably  entail  upon  him  a  visit  to  the  theatre. 

Without  a  hope,  almost  without  a  desire  to 
entertain  himself,  did  Greville,  as  soon  as  die 
officious  slave  had  quitted  the  room,  lift  with  a 
sigh  of  lassitude  a  volume  from  the  gutrufa 
and  cast  his  eyes  languidly  over  the  opening 
pages. 

If  the  unhappy  concocters  of  literary  &* 
tion  permitted  themselves  to  reflect  upon  the 
difficulty  of  detaching  the  imaginations  of  their 
multifarious  readers  from  the  romance  of  their 
several  lives,  to  rivet  them  to  the  narrative  « 
joys  and  sorrows  purely  imaginative!  they  wowd 
probably  resign  their  task  in  despair.  Yet  who 
that  ever  scrutinized  the  operations  of  the  hum* 
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mind,  would  not  rather  address  a  tale  of  passion 
to  a  soul  agitated  by  impulses  of  passion,  than 
to  the  listless  egotists  who,  from  the  monotonous 
lefel  of  their  own  insignificance,  contemplate 
even  fictitious  emotion  with  the  same  stupid 
wonder  that  a  child  gazes  upon  the  movements 
of  tome  complicated  machine. 

Charles  de  Bernard  might,  perhaps,  have 
matched  his  impassioned  volumes  from  the 
hands  of  Greville,  whose  eyes  wandered  mecha- 
nically over  the  first  vivid  pages  of  "  Gerfaut ;" 
but  die  author's  self-love  would  have  been  fully 
gratified  could  he  have  noted,  three  hours  after- 
wards, the  eagerness  with  which  his  courteous 
reader  sat  absorbed  in  the  relation  of  events  in 
which  he  had  no  more  share  than  in  the  loves 
of  the  angels.  The  key-note  of  his  feelings  was 
touched ;  a  new  chord  vibrated  to  the  master- 
hand.  The  spell  by  which  he  had  been  trans- 
bed  within  the  circle  of  bis  own  afflictions,  was 
broken ;  and,  like  the  waves  of  a  frozen  river, 
raddenly  restored  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  great 

c  3 


mw  n»    ■  ■win,    fas  *i«g>u    Aawtd  », 

Be  ■——■■■—  «f  k1«  from  menltl 
rasaafeanv  oaaaosnaR  db  aaaa?  &  bappines  for 
jujawai  «  ii  i  anhfi  as  Gnrafe.  That  d*y, 
«««  n»  «W      fl    '         of  bb  dinner 

•  ■■■■■■mii  «m  tbe  awe  of  tbt  anteroom  *> 
4w  aactfc  mb  hMfld,  amoaetMi  th<  dam; 

-  -  ■*****&  Mi— ■  L«r  AeaT  — pfi"  to  ooom 
kav  a»  aW  riknCMk  aaaaal  of  i  natiiift  m  be 
MimH.ii!!,  W  aDb-ol  fabaaajf  to  be 
naafencd.  aa  ae  Tbeacrc  Francaa*. 

TW  ac«t  af  a»  aaan  ■■■■ifal  and  nMeib- 
ewtt  aaaaam  fa  nap,    nwuabli  i   far  the  aaw 

-  V.    ama*   tbe    1 11 1  i      \\         of   life    by 

epeoies.— aaeparcd  baa  with  a  acnee  of  fcaW 
aknp.  After  rfwettaag  »  long  among  tribe* 
aaiiowatiiiil  at  if  of  another  species,  and  an- 
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demonstrative  as  statues,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  transported  to  the  midst  of  an  intel- 
lectual brotherhood,  endowed  with  sympathies 
correspondent  to  his  own. 

The  play  began.  How  often  had  he  attended 
dramatic  representations,  how  often  visited  that 
very  theatre,  in  company  with  those  whose 
presence  sufficed  to  detach  his  mind  from  all 
interest  in  what  was  passing  on  the  stage  ! 
But  now,  isolated  and  alone,  he  came  prepared 
to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel ;  or  rather,  prepared  for 
indifference, — he  saw,  heard,  felt,  ere  aware  that 
his  attention  was  demanded. 

The  play  was  Andromaque.  As  a  reader,  he 
detested  the  measured  pomposity  of  the  courtly 
Racine;  nor  was  there  much  in  the  sorrows  of 
Hector's  widow,  conveying  an  intimate  appeal  to 
his  sensibilities.  Bu  t  as  scene  succeeded  scene,  he 
became  conscious  of  the  charm  of  beholding 
human  nature  portrayed  on  an  ennobled  scale ; 
and  found  his  heart  respond  to  lofty  and  gene- 
rous sentiments,  conveyed  in  elegant  language 


r~C_  Jac  -ijgfet.  with  h» 
Tana  imiur'iHatsE  rr"  &  wnni  cf  its  hearinas. 
Be  Had  sbei  i-^imr  w»2i  csiers  /™-  others- 
EC*  •vwmnt;  Tn-pi-m  ixmd  been  exercised  00 
wnntotiag  bc?cct£  in*  jwrahar  digresses.  Amid 
tfM  bipmb  «  2a:  »d  huefligence  quick- 
ening xroscd  biaa.  be  had  become  conscioos  of 
bit  own  inagni&ance.  As  in  the  wilderness 
bi»  littleness  bad  sunk  rebuked  by  tbe  majesty 
of  nature,  his  egotism  was  now  crushed  by  the 
grandeur  of  tbe  civilized  mass, — a  mass  to  whose 
sympathies  be  was  no  more  than  an  atom  of 
dust. 
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It  seemed  the  highest  presumption  to  mag- 
nify to  himself  the  cares  of  a  being  so  unes- 
sential to  the  march  of  human  erents.  And 
thus  enfranchised  from  his  moral  nightmare, 
he  slept  the  sleep  of  one  whose  sensibilities  had 
ceased  to  be  benumbed  by  a  dominant  impres- 
sion. 

A  wiser  and  a  better  man 

He  woke  the  morrow  raoi. ! — 


Taa  m   who  feds  >  ^■'■■'j  to  •luiaJc  from  collisJ* 


Tom  the  gnaw,  practical  busmen  of  life,  does  dm  oijojcn- 
pleta  moral  ar  nmflecnral  health, — will  quickly  contnB 
i  all;  uuncHil  ind  Eucdioasagas,  or  sink  inlo  imbecility  ind 
mtsanrfcropv.  H>  should  deTimtN  thank  Providence  fa 
the  occasion,  howe*«r  sotting  and  irritating,  which  nits 
turn  ant  of  bis  l«kusi — ttis  cowardly  lethargy, — and  aads 
him  immj  act  fellow*. 

Wuin  is  Bucswoon. 


No  one  ever  abided  long  among  tbe  French, 
without  finding  his  intelligence  stimulated  by 
the  vivacity  of  tbeir  impressions,  and  a  cer- 
tain inherent  power  of  imparting  them  to 
other  people.     Their  writers, — their  talkers, — 


iheir  actors, — their  public  men,  —  their  pri- 
vate,— are  more  prompt  in  the  faculty  of 
conveying  new  and  startling  ideas;  and  though 
the  reasoning  powers  of  the  English  and 
Germans  are  probably  of  a  higher  order,  the 
machinery  of  their  minds  is  so  much  more  cum- 
brous, that  while  arranging  their  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  the  French  have  already  won  the 
field. 

The  very  countenances  of  the  Parisians, 
though  exhibiting  rare  traces  of  physical  beauty, 
are  instinct  with  character,  intelligence,  and 
mutability.  Greville  was  forcibly  struck  by  this 
in  surveying  the  assemblage  of  laces  in  the  pit 
of  the  Theatre  Francois.  Their  very  mode  of 
listening  and  applauding,  reminded  him  that  he 
was  in  the  heart  of  a  highly-civilized  metropolis. 
But  it  was  not  alone  at  the  theatre.  Wherever 
he  directed  his  steps,  his  attention  was  kept  alive 
by  the  vivid  intelligence  of  the  educated  orders, 
and  the  exhilarating  gaiety  of  the  people. 

"  They  were  right  who  decided  Paris  to  be  a 


IU 


ttbtXMWm    <J 


spot  eminently  auspicious  to  ihe  rrlnrarini  « 
the  mind ! "  said  be,  when  at  the  dose  at"  a 
week  he  found  that,  thoogh  bis  LmJatM  «i 
expedited,  be  was  still  an  inmate  of  tbe  Hotel 
Voltaire,  without  any  immediate  project  of  de- 
parture. "  Since  I  arrived  here,  I  have  becuaw 
a  different  being.  After  alt,  there  ts  truth  in 
the  adage  that  '  Parii  rtt  U  lift  du  maud*  #a  ft* 
pent  U  mirus  m  putter  It  bomhettr.'  " 

11  ml  any  one  presumed  to  whisper  to  him  thai 
his  smiling  adroit  Impiai*  de  place  had  usurped 
On.-  privilege  formerly  arrogated  by  Fred  M«s- 
lingbard,  of  marshalling  him  from  place  to 
place,  and  instructing  him  m  what  be  should 
eat.  what  he  should  drink,  or  what  he  should 
put  on,  Grevilk)  would  perhaps  have  rcstiiud 
the  imputation.  But  so  it  was.  Kither  his  phi- 
losophy was  become  so  epicurean  as  to  find 
eojoynenl  in  non -resistance,  or  abstraction  of 
mind  rendered  him  as  ready  a  tool  as  formerly 
timidity  and  indolence;  for  he  was  almost 
gruU'ful    to   the    shrewd    but    good-humoured 
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Francois,   who  took  so  much   trouble  off  his 
hands* 

The  admirable  breakfast  smoking  on  the  table 
at  precisely  the  right  moment,  with  the  feuille- 
tans  of  the  day  lying  open  beside  the  pdti  de 
fine  gras,  or  hure  de   Troyes ;  —  the  recherche* 
little  dinner,  prepared   in   a   warm  and  well- 
lighted  cabinet  particulier  of  the  best  restaurant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  he   had 
pointed  out  at  breakfast  for  his  evening's  recrea- 
tion ; — his  lorgnette  and  a  copy  of  the  entr'acte, 
presented  on  the  threshold  of  his  loge  dfavant- 
seine  ; — his  sorbet,  or  iced  orgeat,  awaiting  him 
on  his  return  home ; — a  constant  supply  of  new 
books,  engravings,  and  caricatures,  seemed,  day 
after  day,  to  anticipate  his  whims  and  wishes. 
For  Frangois,  having  discovered  that  his  new 
proprietor  was  rich  and  generous,  was  of  opinion 
that  wealth  and  liberality  entitled   him  to  be 
dbenmn/e'  by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
that  harlequin  of  social  life,  a  Parisian  laquais 
de  place! — 


t  of  Very,  or  the  e»ra»e 
cd  lar  of  the  /Wrw  i>nm^m- The  Cafi  da 
Perigord  or  Grand  Vatel  serred  up  their 
appetizing  petit*  /Ja*i  prcrious  to  the  equally 
|)'u|uant  pttilet  piertt  of  the  Theatre  da  Palais 
Hoynl. — 
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It  was  only  on  the  nights  sacred  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  that  Francis  allowed  Monsieur  to  fol- 
low his  own  devices  and  dine  at  home ;  either 
because  his  laquais  de  place  was  sufficiently  du 
bom  ton  to  conceive  that  more  than  ordinary 
rteueillement  was  indispensable  for  the  en- 
joyment of  Grisi's  and  Rubini's  enchanting 
cadences;  or  on  account  of  the  greater  re- 
finement of  toilet  indispensable  to  the  spot. 
Bat  it  was  rare  indeed  that  Greville  proposed 
a  visit  aux  Italiens.  Dreading  the  chances  of 
recognition  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  so 
fashionable  an  audience,  he  preferred  the  lively 
representations  of  the  minor  French  theatres, 
as  imposing  less  restraint  on  his  attention.  The 
enthralling  interest  excited  by  such  artists  as 
BoufiS  and  Ferville,  Madame  Volnys,  or  Ma- 
dame Albert,  experienced  an  agreeable  relief 
from  the  witty  audacity  of  Dejazet,  the  drol- 
leries of  Numa,  or  the  dramatic  tact  of  Fr£d£ric 
Lemaitre ;  while  the  sparkling  gaiety  of  Scribe 
or  Bayard  seemed  to  acquire  a  new  charm,  after 


;  |     ill    I    ky   ike 


!         II1 

«ftr    ■  '■.  I         m    actioo  of  die 

<y  i  I'm  i     jwuy  aigkt,  if  *  fawtt 
bes> 


It  was  as  eaey  to 
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dm  t  <B»m  ■*.>■■»  wwptfTiwi  when  in- 

r    i  "  -  T    -'  *  ■-*■'  *■  —  -L- 


rp^Mancn  af  Ihk  aiad  iMiineniad  him 

1     I         '     L  '  .*--l.^:-i— ■ — U 

eInk,  *«  «r,  ***«£  rf  was,"  so  pom- 


Wkk  iiti  gaaJtwiiii,  be  neaped  Mb- 
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during  a  whole  month's  enjoyment  of  the  amuse- 
ments assigned  lo  him  by  the  provident  Fran- 
cois. Though  Christmas  was  at  hand,  his  Fau- 
bourg friends  were  still  settled  at  their  country 
seats,  absorbed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
He  had  noted  that  his  favourite  hotels  in  die 
Rue  St.  Dominique  and  Kue  de  Vanrnnes  re- 
mained closed  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  know  their 
inmates  still  at  a  distance,  for  though  he  never 
went  out  on  foot,  {the  streets  of  the  Faubourg 
being  untraversable  in  winter,  unless  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,)  he  felt  tliat  to  encounter  them 
would  be  too  great  a  trial  for  the  infirm  stale  of 
bis  health  and  spirits. 

To  the  family  of  Rostanges,  more  particularly, 
bts  explanations  must  be  of  a  nature  he  scarcely 
dared  contemplate.  To  that  letter, — thai  touch- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Sophie, — he  had 
never  deigned  an  answer '. — It  was  impossible  to 
write  without  sinning  against  candour;  and  he 
preferred  leaving  Madame  de  Rostanges  to  the 
supposition   that  her  letter  had  miscarried. 


gbeville;  or, 


the  event  of  her  baring  made  subsequent  b 
i,  she  most  have  learned  his  voyage  ta  the 
it :  «od  tw  probably  satisfied  that  the  am- 
utication  so  nearly  regarding  his  happiness 
and  that  of  her  sister,  had  never  reached  bis 
hands.  What  was  the  result? — He  knew  not. 
— he  scarcely  dared  conjecture  ! — Since  it  was 
decreed  that  be  must  never  become  die  bus- 
band  of  Eugenic,  better  that  her  very  existence 
should  be  unknown  to  him, —  that  her  nam* 
should  never  more  be  pronounced  in  his  pre- 
sence,— that  her  image  should  be  uprooted  frowi 
his  heart! — 

But  it  is  because  nature  revolts  against  such 
outrages  upon  her  decrees,  that  GrevuVs  life 
had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  10  the  effort.  From 
the  moment  he  had  resolved  to  banish  Eogeiut 
de  Nangis  from  his  recollection,  the  extent  of 
her  power  over  his  feelings  had  become  only  too 
cruelly  demonstrated.  The  touchstone  once 
applied,  he  found  that  she  was  inextricably  in- 
termingled with  his  hopes  of  happiness.     Still, 
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though  his  health  had  sunk  under  the  trial,  he 
adhered  to  his  resolution,  and  had  attempted  no 
farther  intercourse  with  the  family.  During  his 
fojourn  in  the  east,  indeed,  such  forbearance 
not  difficult;  but  now  that  he  was  once 
in  France,— once  more  in  Paris, — it  re- 
quired some  self-command  to  refrain  from  all 
inquiry  concerning  the  family. 

'On  one  occasion,  however,  immediately  after 
Ins  arrival,  gratuitous  information  had  been  af- 
forded him.  As  he  passed  one  morning  the 
Magazhi  of  Madame  Adde,  he  almost  involun- 
tarily pulled  the  check-string,  and  inquired  for 
m  gardenia.  A  demand  so  unusual  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  brought  la  mire  des  Hans  to  the 
carriage  to  make  her  excuses  in  person. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  it  must  be  one  of  my  old 
customers  !*' — cried  she,  instantly  recognising 
him.  "  I  am  scarcely  ever  asked  for  a  gardenia, 
mflor,  without  recollecting  the  time  (two  years 
ago,  I  think  ?)  when  you  used  to  buy  them  of 
me  d  poids  (Tor  !" 


:  »»  efwaijer  of  Ae 
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to  recollect  that  a  new  ballet  was  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  opera,  with  the  piquant  Elssler 
for  its  heroine.     It  was  in  vain  that  his  master 
protested  against  going,  and  complained  of  in- 
disposition. 
|f        c<  Monsieur  verra  bien  que  cette  petite  distrac- 
[     tkn  va  dissiper  sa  migraine!"  persisted  the  la- 
fiait  de  place ;  and  Greville  felt  that  it  would 
fe  less  troublesome  to  ensconce  himself  in  the 
•elusion  of  his  quiet  baignoire  than  be  exposed 
•■1  the  evening  to  the  tisannes  de  tilleul  ou  de  vio- 
**fe,and  other  smallpotables  with  which  Francis 
**Hild  be  sure  to  inundate  his  headache. 

Though  annoyed  by  the  accuracy  with 
***ich  his  changes  of  health  and  humour  were 
^ted  by  this  assiduous  slave,  it  was  impossible 
Il°t  to  be  grateful  for  the  zeal  with  which, 
*«*enever  he  seemed  depressed,  as  in  the  pre- 
•^**t  instance,  some  rare  dish  or  choice  wine 
***  placed  before  him  at  dinner,  to  coax  him 
ttito  better  sorts.  Greville  was  perhaps,  of 
•**  ttien  living,  the  least  susceptible  to  the  plea- 


greville;  or, 


aided  At  bbji 


u  01  inrec 

.  briKm 


Hires  of  the  table.  Still,  be  ascended  I 
tn  tbe  Rue  Lepelleiier  that  night  witli  all  the 
better  grace,  for  the  few  glasses  of  admir- 
able CIos  tie  Voogeot  and  [lie  cup  of  clear  and 
wilting  coffee,  in  which  Francois  bod  taken 
care  to  steep  the  cares  of  his  noble  master.  1!-. 
was  eren  pleased  with  die  anticipation  of  three 
boars  of  complete  seclusion,  with  a  I 
pageant  passing  before  his  eves. 

Just,  however,  as  he  was  extending  his  L 
to  receive,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  stairs,  the  printed 
program  of  the  new  ballet,  he  found  it  uncere- 
moniously seized  and  cordially  shaken;  and  lot 
turning  round  in  utter  discomposure  at  the  in- 
terruption, found  himself  addressed  by  the  young 

and  handsome  Prince  de  J ,  tbe  sailor  son 

of  the  King. 

In  a  moment,  the  instinctive  high  breeding 
of  Greville,  like  the  sun  bursting  through  a 
mist,  dispelled  (lie  clouds  from  his  countenance, 
while  replying  to  the  friendly  inquiries  of  the 
warm-hearted    young    prince,    with   whom   at 
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Alexandria  he  had  formed   a  somewhat  close 
intimacy.     Luckily,  no  apologies  were  needfid 
for  having  failed  to  make  known  to  his  Royal 
Highness  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  the  Prince  him- 
!f  having  only  arrived  the  preceding  day  from 
is  duties  on  a  foreign  station. 
"  I  am  overwhelmed  with   business  on   my 
return  home  after  so  long  an  absence,"  said  he, 
with  another  parting  shake  of  the  hand;  "  but 
as  soon  as  I  can  disengage  myself,  my  dear  Lord 
Grevilte,  we  must  meet,  to  talk  over  our  plea- 
res  of  the  East. — A  rcvoir." 
Lord   Greville  shrugged    his  shoulders   with 
rexaiion  as  he  proceeded  along  the  corridor  to 
his  snug  box  nest  the  aeant  st-itirs.     His  first 
notion  was  to  quit  Paris  the  following  day ;  his 
next,  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  improba- 
bility that,  amid  the  anxieties  of  his  public  ca- 
and  the  pleasures  of  rejoining  his  family, 
the  Prince  should   so  much  as  recall   to  mind 
their  chance   encounter.     His  terror  of  being 
dragged  into  notice  through  the  condescensions 
d2 
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of  royalty  consequently  interfered  little  with  hi* 
delight  in  the  brilliant  piquancy  <•{  [lit  i-luinu  ;: 
Elssler,  or  the  striking  tableaux  of  which  sht 
formed  the  centre. 

It  is  in  vain  we  protest  against  the  unintel- 
Wtuality  of  dancing  as  a  source  of  enjoyment! 
There  is  probably  no  dramatic  representation 
which  carries  away  the  audience  like  a  good 
ballet, — the  highest  effort  of  the  genius  of 
materialism.  —  It  imposes  no  tax  on  the  at- 
tention,—  it  awakens  no  unpleasant  associa- 
tions, —  it  is  a  spectacle  for  which  experi- 
ence suggests  no  antecedents.  When  once  the 
imagination  is  taken  prisoner  by  tl» 
phantasm,  we  luxuriate  in  the  gratification  af- 
forded to  our  eyes,  as  we  enjoy  the  transient 
brightness  of  a  dream  ,  the  meridian  of  a  day 
sans  veille  mi  lendemain.  Dull  indeed  must  be 
the  spectator  who  can  view  without  interest 
such  chef-d'eeuvres  as  "  Faust,"  or  "  Mass- 
niello."  Even  the  Americans  were  exalted 
above  their  matter-of-fact  nature  by  the  graces 
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of  Elssler ;— even  Lord  Greville  returned  that 
fiight  to  his  hotel  haunted  by  bright  visions  of 
grace  and  beauty,  and  murmuring  the  sprightly 
measure  of  the  Cracovienne. 

On  the  morrow,  the  carriage  was  announced 
to  him  immediately  after  breakfast;  and  from 
the  air  with  which  the  laquais  de  place  held  out 
his  hat  and  gloves,  he  saw  that  it  was  intended 
he  should  go  out 

"  Milor  probably  forgets,"  suggested  Francis, 
who,  from  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  night 
had  obtained  an  insight  into  the  rank  of  his 
master,  and  from  the  regard  testified  towards 
him  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  perhaps  some 
little  accession  of  personal  respect,  —  "  Milor 
probably  forgets  that  it  was  for  this  day  I  ob- 
tained him  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Hotel 
do  Archives  V — 

And  Greville,  who  had  simply  authorized  the 
measure  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  now  confirmed 
his  act  of  submission  by  suffering  himself  to  be 
driven  through  the  filthiest  part  of  the  ancient 
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"  No  wonder  that  so  princely  a  mansion 
tbould  have  become  the  property  of  govern- 
ment!" mused  Lord  Greville,  as  be  ascended 
the  damp  but  splendid  staircase.     "  The  race 
of  grand   seigneurs,   such  as  the    Princes  de 
Soubise  and  Guemenee,  was  extinguished  by 
die  Code  Napoleon ;  and  the  capital,  relieved 
from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  their  excesses, 
most    content    itself  to  resign  the  spectacle  of 
their  domestic  magnificence." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Francois  stepped  forward 

with  his  cut-and-dry  laquais-de-place  exposition 

of  the  importance  of  the  institution, — another 

of  the  national  bequests  of  the  imperial  reparator 

of  royal  oversights.     Greville  was  of  an  age  to 

experience  stronger  interest  in  those  deserted 

galleries  and  echoing  chambers,    than  in  the 

green  cartons  containing  the  confiscated  papers 

of  Fieschi,  Mallet,  and  other  defeated  conspi? 

Tators  against   the  successive    governments  of 

Trance*      Even    the    insignia  of  those    more 

comprehensive  conspiracies,  yclept  Treaties  of 
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routine  by  explaining  that  the  museum  con- 
tained eighty  thousand  cases  of  the  archives  of 
France,  carefully  classed  and  numbered.  Milor 
seemed  to  attach  less  value  to  these  dry  materials 
of  history,  than  to  the  truly  incongruous  cata- 
combs in  which  the  reliques  are  interred;  — 
galleries,  whose  flooring  bears  traces  of  the  me- 
tallic arabesques  once  adorning  their  parquets  of 
buhl ;— doorways,  lavishly  adorned  by  the  grace- 
ful pencil  of  Boucher  with  legions  of  those  ever- 
nailing  Cupids,  of  which  the  Love-loving  artist 
has  bequeathed  so  prolific  a  family  to  France. 

To  turn  from  these  smiling  faces  to  the 
iron  chest  of  the  national  assembly,  with  its 
heterogeneous  treasure  of  golden  bulls,  —  keys 
°f  the  Bastille, — the  plate  of  the  assignats,-  - 
^  autograph  will  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  auto- 
Psph  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Louis  XVIII., — 
appeared  to  Greville  a  bitter  irony  upon  the 
Utility  of  sublunary  things  and  sublunary  kings. 

In  the  circular  saloon  forming  a  centre  to  the 
of  the  appartement  (Fhonneur,  he  almost 
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board boxes  i— the  collective  wisdom  of  all  the 
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Talleyrands  of  Europe  shrank  within  a  few 
shrivelled  parchments  ! — Right  glad  was  he  to 
escape  from  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  unin- 
habited chambers  to  the  gardens  of  the  hotel, 
cheered  by  the  open  light  of  day ! — 

Fain  would  Francis  have  beguiled  him  into 
a  survey  of  another  of  the  lions  of  that  re- 
mote quarter;  a  mansion,  affording  the  type 
of  the  residence  of  a  president  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  rich  in  historical  associations  as 
the  spot  where  Voltaire  planned  his  Hen- 
riade,  and  Napoleon,  after  his  flight  from  Wa- 
terloo, learned  from  the  lips  of  Count  Monta- 
livet  his  decree  of  downfall, — the  Hotel  de 
Lambert,  in  the  Isle  St.  Louis.  Though  now 
degraded  into  a  military  storehouse,  the  gal* 
lery,  painted  by  Lebrun,  exhibits,  in  its  rich 
cornices  and  brackets,  and  the  fine  designs 
of  its  ceiling,  models  for  the  modern  decorator ; 
while  the  view  of  the  river  commanded  by  its 
balconies,  has  been  renowned  as  unique  in  Paris, 
from  the  days  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux  to  those 
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Wends,— and  one  or  two  of  graver  years,  at- 
tached to  his  household.  Greville  recalled  to 
mind  with  pleasure  the  warm  praises  he  had 
tieard,  even  among  the  bitterest  of  his  Carlist 
Hends,  of  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe;  and 
was  gratified  to  find  himself  welcomed  with 
cordial,  though  high-bred  courtesy,  by  the 
royal  sailor  who  had  evinced  such  generous 
interest  in   his  precarious  condition  at   Alex- 


A  presentation  at  court  was  now  inevitable ; 
and  a  kind  and  friendly  reception  as  inevitable 
as  the  presentation.  The  name  and  connexions 
of  the  Earl  of  Greville  were  familiarly  known  to 
a  king  who  seems  to  possess  the  all  but  uni- 
versal knowledge  indispensable  to  a  crowned 
head;  and  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Tuileries 
introduced  him,  a  few  days  afterwards,  into  the 
bosom  of  a  family,  which,  even  in  private  life, 
would  be  signalized  by  its  worth,  accomplish- 
ments, and  personal  distinctions. 

It   was  fortunate  for   Greville    that,    when 


questioned  by  the  king  concerning 
visit  to  Paris,  the  residence  of  the  court  U 
Neuilly  at  that  season  of  the  year  afforded  a 
pretext  for  not  having  sought  a  presentation 
from  his  ambassador.  He  had  less  excuse  when, 
in  replying  to  his  Majesty's  gracious  inlem> 
gations,  he  was  obliged  to  avow  his  ignorance  of 
the  public  monuments  and  institutions  of  Park 
"  Joinville  must  conduct  you  over  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Naval  Museum  at  the  Louvre,"  said  tbe 
KiDg,  with  the  affability  which  becomes  kind* 
ness  when  testified  towards  a  young  man  by 
a  sovereign  advanced  in  years; — and  while 
proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  the  recent  acqi 
lions  of  these  national  depositories,  Gi 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  exi 
of  information,  as  well  as  by  the  lucidity  of 
mind,  imparting  sterling  value  to  the  oonTer- 
sation  of  one  superadding  to  the  careful  edu- 
cation attending  the  first  subject  in  the  realm, 


oqnui- 


the  varied  experience  attending  tbe  first  thraoc 
of  the  Continent. 
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Amid  the  society  assembled  at  the  royal 
table,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  nearly  ap- 
proaching certain  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
France,  whom  hitherto  he  had  beheld  only  in 
the  throng  of  diplomatic  soirees,  where  it  was 
more  incumbent  to  exhibit  their  orders  and 
eraehais,  than  make  proof  of  their  intellects  or 
opinions.  He  now  learned  to  appreciate  the 
fluent  aptitude  of  Thiers,  the  classical  elegance 
of  Mignet,  the  universality  of  Passy,  the  bland 
perspicacity  of  the  Due  Decazes. 

His  previous  opinion  of  several  of  these  emi- 
nent men  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  virulence 
of  party  journalism,  attacking,  as  untrue  to  their 
early  principles,  those  whose  conduct  in  public 
life  was  influenced  rather  by  love  of  their 
country  than  attachment  to  the  throne ;  while  of 
others,  his  judgment  was  grounded  upon  their 
published  works, —  manifestos  of  principle  or 
standards  of  capacity  which  a  statesman  is 
pretty  sure  to  repent  having  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  envious  world.     He  now  heard  them  en* 
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■  m  tbe  cjaecn,  as  rnhancing  the 
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courtesies  of  her  daughters-in-law ; — while  the 
Donntenance  of  the  Princess  Clementine,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  her  Bourbon  origin  as  to  recall 
the  memorable  profile  of  the  gentle  and  unfortu- 
nate Madame  Elisabeth,  completed  the  charm 
irising  from  his  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  three  elder  princes, — by  admission  of  all 
parties,  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in 
France.  The  royal  circle,  one  of  the  least  con- 
strained, because  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
royal  circles,  might  be  cited  as  a  model  for 
the  purlieus  of  the  courts  of  kings. 

One  member  of  the  royal  family,  however, — 
w  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath," — had 
been  snatched  away  a  year  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Greville  into  its  circle.    From  the 

Prince  de  J he  had  learned  to  estimate  the 

excellence  of  the  gifted  Marie  ;  but  it  was  now, 
in  a  spot  sacred  to  her  memory,  that  he  ob- 
tained a  just  estimation  of  her  talents.  The 
chef-d'oeuvre,  so  unostentatiously  occupying  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  gallery  at  Versailles, 
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mentos  of  early  genius,  he  emerged  into,  the 
brilliant  saloon  where  the  King,  surrounded  by 
his  fine  family,  was  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sion with  a  knot  of  the  master-spirits  of  his 
realm, — "it  is  something  to  be  the  father  of 
such  children  I" — 

"  Milor  will  doubtless  pay  his  respects  to 
their  Majesties  on  New  Year's  Day  ? — Ifabord 
<?e$t  indispensable  /"—observed  Francis  to  the 
lord  and  master  whom  he  governed,  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  royal  dinner  party.  "  Every 
individual  in  Paris  admitted  to  the  honours  of 
the  Court,  appears  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  jour 
de  ran.  The  first  night's  reception  is  assigned  to 
die  official  bodies  and  corps  diplomatique ; — on 
die  second,  the  King  and  Queen  are  approach- 
able for  general  visits  and  presentations." 

That  such  an  effort  was  inevitable,  Greville 
had.  already  ascertained  at  the  Embassy ;  where 
he  had  presented  himself  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  and  received  all  the  aid  and  encourage- 
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the  conservatory  adjoining  the  ball-room,  he 
fancied  he  beheld  one  of  the  courtly  interiors 
of  Watteau,  realized  by  the  charms  of  those 
Parisian nes  of  the  grand  monde,  who  impart 
grace  to  the  fanciful  attires  of  fashion  that 
serve  only  to  disfigure  the  women  of  other 
nations.  The  easy  pleasantry  never  expanding 
into  familiarity, — the  affability  never  imperti- 
nently condescending, — the  prevenance  never  too 
emphatic, — the  high-breeding,  in  short,  of  those 
whose  graces  dignify  high  birth  in  many  of  the 
historical  names  of  both  the  new  court  and  the 
old,  never  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  when 
developed  in  the  saloon  of  l'Ambassade  d'An- 
gleterre.  There,  none  of  the  mistrust  which  so 
often  imparts  gene  to  a  diplomatic  circle.  There, 
a  momentary  oblivion  to  political  discordance. 
The  word  party  seemed  obliterated  from  all 
languages  on  passing  the  threshold. 

But  though  aware  that  the  family  of  Ros- 
tanges  would,  for  nearly  a  month  to  come,  re- 
main at  Les  Etangs,  Greville  felt  that  the  soirees 
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bons.  Unaccustomed  to  the  forms  of  the  day, 
Greville  drove  out  as  usual,  prepared  only  to 
find  the  shops  of  Paris  more  gay  and  glittering 
than  ordinary.  But  the  throngs  of  animated 
human  beings  accosting  each  other  in  every 
street  with  salutations  of  friendship,  or  the 
warmth  of  kindred,  struck  him  with  so  accusing 
a  sense  of  his  own  isolation,  that  he  hurried 
home  again.  His  solitary  chamber  was  less 
lonely  than  the  crowd.  Snatching  up  a  book, 
he  tried  to  invest  his  sympathies  in  fictitious 
interests. — In  vain ! — The  spell  of  the  hour  was 
upon  him.  He  wanted  truth, — he  wanted  re- 
ality.— At  such  a  season,  chairs  should  be  drawn 
round  the  fireside, — kindly  words  exchanged, — 
ibnd  recollections  indulged. — The  birthday  of 
the  year  is  of  all  birthdays  the  most  apt  to  re- 
vivify the  pulses  of  dormant  affection. 

As  if  to  cherish  his  griefs,  he  chose  to  dine  at 
home, — he  chose  to  dine  alone. — Francois, 
whose  humble  offering  of  an  orange-tree  gar- 
nished with  immortelles  had  been  so  graciously 
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encourage  the  be- 


lief that  he  was  a  favourite,  vainly  reminded 
liim,  from  half  hour  to  half  hour,  that  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  court.  Satisfied  that,  not 
having  to  escort  a  lady  to  the  TuUeries  for 
whom  it  would  be  expedient  to  secure  a  seat, 
there  could  be  no  occasion  for  his  appearing 
early  in  the  throng,  he  deferred  the  operation  of 
dressing  so  late,  as  to  place  his  remise  nearly  the 
last  on  the  long  file  of  carriages  proceeding  l 
the  chateau. 

The  extensive  facade  of  the  line  and  qai 
old  palace, — the  most  characteristic  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Paris, — looked  gay  and  inviting 
from  the  brilliancy  of  light  streaming  from 
its  multitude  of  windows;  and  as  Greville  as- 
cended the  majestic  staircase,  he  felt  as  if  ap- 
proaching the  presence  of  royally  by  an  appro- 
priately royal  avenue.  The  fine  gallery  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  crowded  with  beautiful  women 
in  all  the  goigeousness  of  courtly  array; 
the   Salle    des    Marechaux,   and    several 
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ceeuing  chambers  towards  the  th  rone-room ,  were 
lined  with  a  similar  display.  Diamonds  sparkled 
on  every  side ;  and  the  richest  attires  of  mo- 
dern  fashion  enhanced   the   loveliness   of  fair 

satures  of  all  nations  and  languages,  to  each 
f  whom  the  royal  family  were  addressing  in  turn 
■ome  word  of  courteous  greeting. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  men,  accoutred  in  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  or  professional  uniforms,  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  the  different  chambers, 
Greville  trusted  to  pass  unnoticed,  till  the  King, 
after  paying  his  compliments  to  his  female 
guests,  should  withdraw  as  usual  into  the  pre- 
sence-chamber to  receive  his  levee.  He  had 
even  accomplished  his  task  as  far  as  to  attain  the 
Salle  det  Mareekau.*,  and  accord  his  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  brilliancy  of  that  unrivalled 
hall,  when  a  sudden  and  sickening  consciousness 
came  over  him. 

What  business  had  he  (here  at  such  a  time? 


What  business  had  he, — the  illegitimate, — the 
vol.  in.  E 
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impostor, — to  figure  at  the  court  of 

the  French  as  lawful  representative  of  one  of  tbe 

ancient  peerages  of  Great  Britain  ? 

A  mist  appeared  to  dazzle  his  eves  as  the 
idea  suddenly  presented  itself  to  his  mind!— Re- 
cognised by  many  of  his  fair  countrywomen,— 
(breed  to  return  the  eager  salutations  of  uV 
Macniichaels  and  Ebsworths,  and  trembling  lot 
further  civilities  should  be  in  store  for  him,— it 
was  this  re-association  with  the  petty  world  of 
the  coteries,  which  suddenly  renewed  the  urer- 
powering  sense  of  his  position  I 

Already  be  was  hastening  back  through  tic 
gaudy  multitude  as  rapidly  as  the  obstructions 
of  politeness  would  permit,  when,  at  the  kmr 
end  of  the  gallery,  at  that  moment  coaiparautdj 
deserted  by  the  officers  crowding  cowards  the 
spot  where  tbe  Queen,  escorted  by  her  ladies. 
was  engaged  in  receiving  presentations,  the 
clank  of  military  accoutrements  apprized  him 
that  some  person  was  following  closely  in  fab 
rear.     A  moment  afterwards,  lie  found  Wnaetf 
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niliarly  accosted  by  name.  The  person  of 
i  intimate  friend  was,  however,  as  strange  as 
s  voice;  being  that  of  a  gay  colonel  of  cuiras- 
fine  with  the  finery  of  a  new  uniform, 
idded  into  the  usual  military  caricature  of 
;  human  form  divine.  Greville  had  bustled 
lit  the  world  sufficiently  In  acquire  intimates 
fall  countries  and  degrees;  but  by  no  possible 
1  could  he  recal  lo  mind  the  individual  by 
whom  he  was  bailed  so  cavalierly.  There  was 
something  almost  Irish  in  the  dauntlessnew  with 
which  the  stranger  persisted  in  the  familiarity  of 
hu  address,  to  one  who  had  evidently  no  recol- 
lection of  his  person. 

"  It  is  an  age  since  I  had  the  honour  to  possess 
you  as  nn  inmate,  my  dear  Lord  P — cried  he, 
on  relinquishing  the  band  which  had  passively 
submitted  to  lie  shaken.  "  But,  though  a  little 
the  worse  for  wear,  I  knew  you  directly;  —  not 
altogether  the  worse,  though, — for  you  are  a 
ader  about  the  shoulders,  and  a  trifle 
b2 
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e,"  replied  Gmflfc, 
t  at  las  depoty-lieutwiain's 
«BBf,  aaai  asBaaaag  sn  sir  which  he  had 
aeUoaabawB  aai  io  pot  people  in  iheir  pitcc 

"  Acifl  -r.afc.Tm.  eh  ?— Well,  well, you  really 
need  not  look  ashamed  of  it,  among  the  strange 
apings  of  soldiership  one  sees  here  r — said  the 
unknown,  shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he  glance! 
contemptuoosly  at  the  worsted  epaulettes  of  a 
group  of  national  guardsmen,  engaged  in  friend!;" 
chat  at  no  great  distance. — "  Did  you  ever  see 
such  epicieri  ?" — 

"I  see  some  very  fine  men,  belonging,  1  be- 
lieve, to  a  very  valuable  corps,"  replied  Gre- 
ville,  coldly. 

"  Valuable  ? — Bah  I  So  is  the  gmdarmcrit,— 
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beg  its  pardon, — the  municipal  guard, — but 
ne  does  not  exactly  expect  to  run  against  it  in 
I  palace  of  the  sovereign." 
'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  conjecture  against 
what  one  may  run  !" — replied  Grevilie,  almost 
itated. 

Ha !  ha  !  ha  1 — No !  as  you  say,  one  finds 

leself  strangely  mystified  in  a  topu  bohn  such 

this! — Mais  que  voulrz  vousf — One  of  the 

duties  of  a  public  man,  now-a-<lays,  is  dn  t'en- 

cnnaillcr  ! — La  patrie  avant  tout  f* — 

Something  in  die  stranger's  mode  of  drawing 

with  the  rejigoTrfement  of  a  pouting  pigeon, 

he  uttered  these  words,  suddenly  recalled  to 

GrevUle's  mind   his   host  of  the    Chateau   de 

Grangeneuve  ! — But  the  Carlist  colonel  at  the 

TuileriesI — The  man    who,  at    Dole,   he   had 

utter    such    vehement    execrations 

inst    the    reigning   dynasty,    a    courtier    to 

mis  Philippe  ! — His  amazement  was  probably 

tinted  in  his  face ! — 
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"  I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised  !o  si 
here!"  cried  Colonel  d'Aramon.  "It  alman 
surprises  myself.  But  people  of  strong  minds 
take  strong  resolutions.  Finding  thai  the 
lapse  of  years  served  only  to  confirm  (he  stt- 
bility  of  a  government  winch  shocked  me  prin- 
cipally by  a  presentiment  of  its  iiistabilin,  I 
judged  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  present  my  srmco 
to  the  throne,  like  every  other  right- thiol  in* 
infant  <!<■  la  patric;  and  Louis  Philippe  lias  no" 
no  subject  more  devoted  than  your  humble  ser- 
vant." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Lord  GrevilleW 
found  occasion  to  compassionate   the  1 
the  French,  for  the  nature  and   com  pie 
his  subjects'   loyalty;    but    how    could 
otherwise  than    forbearing    with    the  i 
Eugenie  I — 

"  I   rarely  examine  the  root  of  a  tree  » 
brings   forth   good   fruits,"  he  replied,   with  « 
courteous  bow; — "being  too  much   the  friend 
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of  public  order  not  to  rejoice  when  I  see  honour- 
able men,  from  whatever  cause,  augmenting  the 
ranks  of  government." 

"  I  have  heard  so  much, — 60  very  much  of 
you,  my  dear  Lord,  since  we  parted  at  Grange- 
neuve!" — cried  the  Colonel,  —  an  effusion  of 
deeper  red  upon  whose  bronzed  cheeks,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  Greville  was  speaking  daggers 
to  him,  —  "  that  is,  such  praises,  —  that  you 
must  pardon  me  for  having  thus  unceremoniously 
claimed  your  acqu'tance.  Dainailleursy  as  you 
may  well  conceive,  I  do  not  know  twenty  people 
here  to-night,  and  am  only  too  happy  to  find 
une  figure  de  connoissancef" 

The  mortifying  drawback  contained  in  the 
last  phrase,  was  lost  upon  Lord  Greville ;  who, 
with  pardonable  weakness,  concluded  that  it 
was  from  his  fair  kinswomen,  d'Aramon  must 
have  received  flattering  testimonials  in  his  favour. 
He  almost  began  to  see  something  manly  and 
soldierlike  in  the  rough  bearing  of  the  colonel 
of  cuirassiers : — 


■ 
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"  My  poor  tenant,  Caadebec,  whom  jou 
enabled  to  renew  his  lease  with  me  after  the 
reparation  of  the  mischief  done  by  that  accurstd 
fire,"  resumed  d'Aramon,  twisting  his  mustachios. 
"  is  constantly  chaunting  the  praises  of  the 
generous  English  lord,  who  threw  about  liis 
thousand-franc  notes  and  hazarded  his  precious 
life,  as  if  neither  of  them  were  worth  a  pebble- 
stone I" — 

"And  the  Marquis  de  Itostanges?"  impa- 
tiently demanded  Greville, — excusing  the  in- 
quiry to  his  conscience,  on  the  ground  of  eager- 
ness to  escape  the  recital  of  his  own  merits. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Rostanges,"  repeated 
d'Aramon,— his  broad  unmeaning  countenance 
suddenly  contracting — *'  is,  I  believe,  in  Nor- 
mandy." And  though  the  inquiry  had  elicited 
no  information  new  to  Greville,  the  result  was 
so  far  advantageous,  that  on  this  slight  mention 
of  the  name  of  Rostanges,  the  Colonel  instantly 
relinquished  his  button,  and  made  a  formal 
parting  how.     That  his  sudden 
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from  knowledge  of  the  resentment  entertained 
by  his  gentle  cousins  against  the  man  who  had 
conducted  himself  towards  them  with  such  cruel 
ungraciousness,  Lord  Greville  nothing  doubted ; 
the  egotism  of  frail  human  nature  forbidding 
him  to  conjecture  that  d'Aramon's  disinclina- 
tion to  talk  about  the  family,  might  originate  in 
wrongs  and  resentments  of  his  own.  Thus  left 
at  liberty  to  accomplish  his  escape  from  the 
gallery,  overheated  by  its  prodigality  of  lights, 
Greville  lost  no  further  time  in  seeking  his 
carriage. 

But  this  chance  encounter  with  the  recanted 
Car] is t,  proved  a  serious  advantage,  by  di- 
recting the  current  of  his  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel.  As  he  drove  homewards,  after  long 
entanglement  in  the  file  of  carriages  still  arriv- 
ing through  the  guichet,  the  frantic  protesta- 
tions of  legitimatism  poured  forth  by  d'Aramon 
at  Dole,  recurred  with  redoubled  force  to  his 
mind ;  and  the  contempt  inspired  by  the  infir- 
mity of  purpose  of  another,  who,  after  affecting 

k  3 
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sach  lofty  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  (the  dm 

chii  alric  of  all  the  virtues  of  civilization,)  hid 

sunk  into  a  mercenary, — ■  a  bUognon  bate,"— 

lessened,  if  it  did  Dot  efface,  the  scorn  iaspind 

by  inconsistencies  of  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


C'e'tait  une  belle  et  douce  vie; — les  jours  s'ecoulaient 

rapides  au  milieu  de  ces  triomphes. 

II.  Arnaud. 


The  carnival  had  now  commenced;  —  the 
season  set  in ; — and  the  social  brilliancy  of  Paris 
was  at  its  brightest.  That  unique  and  many- 
coloured  public,  composed  of  all  that  is  opulent 
or  aristocratic  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe, 
hurrying  to  enjoy  at  their  source  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  fountain  of  Pleasure,  was  displaying 
its  gaudy  plumage  in  the  factitious  sunshine; — 
or,  in  simple  English,  crowding  the  ball-rooms 
of  Paris,  and  filling  its  coffers. 
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y! — fa-  the  purchase  of  whole 
hk  are  content  to  exhaust  the 
she  kin  i  i — despoil  the  forests,— 


•  brows  of  the  serfs  of 

city!  where  people 

uiu   ace  *■£  a*  sorry  Alicabu  e,  come  u>  £ 

nn  j«  barAei  a"  their  woes!- 

Eaery  cedar,  soaae  gay  assembly  gathemi 

i  of  the  greaL    The 
,  as  usual,  the  col- 
bar**  atasdaa  of  their  bald  beads  and  stile* 
aces,  and  the  brkfctness  of  their  constellations 
of  stars: — vfiarof  the  aaaoV  nwMrwr  of  ttrilmd 
Europe ' — aJbadlaaj,  the  most  agreeable  society, 
and  coDsQXtttmaj  the  galvanic   battery  whence 
eianaaea  an  electric  chain  encircling  the  desu- 
oies  of  mankind. — To  resist  the    at  tract i 
such  a  coterie,  was  difficult  even  for  I 
a  coterie  wherein  no  one  is  expected  to  exhibit 
a  particle  of  bis  individual  self;  but  where  be 
may    figure  agreeably,  conventionalized   into  a 
polished  brick  of  the  grand  temple  of  European 
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^telligence,  whereof  diplomatists  may  be  con- 
sidered the  connecting  corner-stones. 

To  the  dull,  weekly  ministerial  soirees,  or 
receptions,  usually  composed  of  fifty  place- 
holders and  two  hundred  place-seekers,  with  a 
Jozen  or  two  of  ladies,  chiefly  old  or  ugly,  con- 
nected with  the  corps  administratif  by  ties  actual 
ir  anticipatory, — succeeded  those  splendid  balls, 
prhich  the  government  of  France,  whether  con- 
sular, imperial,  royal,  or  civic,  has  invariably 
exacted  of  the  administrators  placed  in  authority 
jver  that  dancing  nation: — the  mot  of  Talley- 
rand, concerning  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that 
uLe  congres  dansait  mats  ne  marchait  pas,"  being 
applicable  to  the  two  Chambers,  in  almost  every 
January  of  successive  years. 

In  vain  did  Greville  forswear  participation 
in  these  noisy  pleasures.  Among  those  who 
had  furthered  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Paris, 
was  a  veteran  connected  with  the  ministere  de  In 
marine,   the    Contre    Amiral  de  Valsan,    with 
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whom  he  had  subsequently  formed  t  mow  inti- 
mate acquaintance  at  the  Chateau.    Uotnre 
of  Greville's  motives  for  absenting  himself  from 
society,  the  kind  old  man  not  only  introduced 
him  into  the  circle  of  his  family  connexion^ 
but  procured  him  a  shower  of  ministerial  invi- 
tations ;  as  well  as  the  services  as  master  of  die 
ceremonies  of  his  own  son,  —  by  vocation  » 
elegant  of  the  monde  administratis  and  by  pro- 
fession an  auditor  of  the  Conseil  d'&at. 

"  At  least,  condescend  to  take  a  passing  surrey 
of  our  ministerial  circles,"  remonstrated  Ferdi- 
nand de  Valsan,  in  reply  to  the  pretexts  by  which 
Greville  sought  to  excuse  himself.  "Asaforeignefj 
it  is  your  privilege  to  appear,  without  compro- 
mising yourself  in  every  society ; — as  a  cosmo- 
polite, (all  travellers,  now  a-days,  are,  or  pretend 
to  be,  cosmopolites,)  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
examine  the  coteries  of  la  jeune  France,  as  yon 
have  already  done  those  of  la  France  fissile" 

"  I  fear  I  have  neither  health  nor  spirits  for 
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young  anything  I" —  replied  Greville,  with  a 
smile,  "  and  have  consequently  withdrawn  from 
all  contact  with  the  fete-giving  world." 

"  Ministerial  fetes  may  be  supposed  to  give 
themselves,'9  replied  Valsan.  "  In  frequenting 
them,  you  contract  no  obligation, — not  even  that 
of  being  amused. — Out  of  health  and  spirits  ? — 
del  J  what  would  I  not  give  to  possess  such 
qualifications," — cried  the  light-hearted  young 
man.  "  A  genteel  melancholy  is  just  now  the 
very  thing  to  render  a  man  irresistible.  With 
the  aid  of  a  jaundiced  complexion,  hollow  eyes, 
and  a  genius  for  sighing,  I  would  undertake  to 
extinguish  with  vexation  every  dandy  most  in 
vogue  ! — I  envy  you  !" 

"  You  are  fortunate  in  the  intactness  of  heart 
and  constitution  which  enables  you  to  jest  upon 
physical  and  mental  suffering,"  said  Greville, 
coldly. 

"Pardon! — a  thousand  times  pardon,  if  I  have 
annoyed  you  !" — said  young  Valsan,  earnestly. 
"  To  own  the  truth,  I  thought  you  were  devising 
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pretexts  fur  avoiding  my  sister's  ball  to-rigln. 
It  is  true  the  hotel  of  the  Home  Department  lis 
so  distant  from  our  meridian  of  the  Chausec 
d'Anlin,  as  to  render  a  journey  thither  almost 
as  magnanimous  an  act  of  devotion  as  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem, — being  in  the  very  ban 
of  the  enemy's  camp, — of  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain. — Nevertheless,  I  hope  to  entice  JM 
thither.  Celine,  who  Is  a  desperate  Angloaiane, 
will  never  forgive  me  if  I  fail  to  procure  her  the 
presence  of  Lord  Greville,  the  idol  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  and  her  lea*  md  Seigw 

(T  Angleterre. ' ' — 

Notwithstanding  this  florid  compliment,  Mi- 
dame  Clermont  de  Thorigny,  the  v.. 
MinUtre  de  riitferirur,  was  an  Anglomanc  no 
further  than  regarded  Hon i ton  lace  or  Salisbury 
scissars;  and  scarcely  knew  by  sight  the  yaw 
English  lord  presented  by  her  brother.  But  VnJ- 
sail  had  justly  calculated  upon  the  weakness  of 
human  nature)— especially  human  nature  in  the 
guise  of  a  handsome  young  man  of  tliree-and- 
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twenty;  and  was  anxious  to  introduce  so  at- 
tractive a  person  into  the  routine  of  the  minis- 
terial soirees. 

There  was  something  in  Greville's  gentle  man- 
ners and  graceful  person,  peculiarly  fascinating 
to  the  French.  They  admired  in  his  address 
the  total  absence  of  pretension,  so  common  in 
young  Englishmen  of  his  caste ;  and  as  it  ne- 
cessarily happens  that  foreigners  of  distinction 
visiting  Paris  attach  themselves  to  the  society  of 
the  Faubourg,  where  parity  of  means  and  habits 
ensures  congeniality  of  pursuits,  it  is  rare  for  the 
coteries  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  or  the  bureau 
cratie,  to  welcome  into  their  set  the  haute  noblesse 
of  other  countries.  If  sometimes  allured  into 
one  of  their  gaudy  saloons,  the  Russian  Princess 
or  Austrian  Count  is  pretty  sure  to  pronounce 
that  it  contains  " pas  un  chat  de  connoissance" 
and  return  no  more. 

Unable,  for  instance,  to  withstand  the  flat- 
tering instances  of  Ferdinand  de  Valsan,  Gre- 
ville  consented  to  accompany  him  that  night  to 
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the  ministerial  ball;  and  if  proud  of  the  whis- 
pers that  greeted  their  entrance  concerning  the 
presentment  of  U  btl  Anglai*,  Valsan  wat  Do 
less  gratified  by  Greville's  genuine  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  fete,  sod  ike 
loveliness  of  its  female  guests. 

The  science  of  ball-giving  is  so  universally 
understood  in  France,  that,  at  a  day's  doucc, 
the  art  of  the  decorator  will  transform  a  suite  of 
barns  into  elegant  and  well-lighted  apartments; 
and  let  the  gravest  and  most  untoward!;  of 
mankind  be  honoured  by  government  with  a 
ministerial  porttfeuWe,  the  dancing  public  is  n- 
tisfied  that  his  fetes  in  the  month  of  January 
will  be  all  that  it  has  a  right  to  exact  from  a 
member  of  die  cabinet. — But  the  hotel  of  the 
Mini  tire  de  FIntirieur  is  anything  hut  a  s> 
of  hams :  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Clermont 
de  Thorigny,  if  their  name  be  unknown  u 
records  of  Hozier,  or  any  other  alinani 
the  Almanac  dt  fa  Cvur,  were  D 
untowardly  nor  partictdarly  grave. 
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It  was  the  first  time  Greville  had  found  him- 
self in  the  circle  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin, — com- 
prehending the  haute  finance^  the  elite  of  the 
bureaucratic,  and  the  relics  of  the  imperial 
court.  A  little  excess  in  the  splendour  of  their 
dress  and  ceremoniousness  of  their  politeness, 
seemed  alone  to  distinguish  them  from  that  of 
the  Faubourg;  but  the  beauty  of  the  women 
impressed  him  as  favourably  at  first  sight,  as, 
on  a  nearer  acquaintance,  the  intelligence  of  the 
men*  For  both,  education  seemed  to  have  done 
more  than  for  those  to  whom,  according  to  his 
prejudices,  nature  imparted  instinctive  graces, 
enabling  them  to  dispense,  to  a  certain  degree, 
with  superficial  accomplishments. 

As  he  received  at  the  door,  for  instance,  the 
elaborate  welcome  of  Madame  Clermont  deTho- 
rigny,  whose  youth  and  beauty  were  disfigured 
by  the  exaggerated  trimmings  of  her  ball-dress, 
the  grotesque  originality  of  her  costly  jewels, 
and  a  bouquet  that  might  have  covered  a  par- 
terre, he  could  not  but  contrast  the  effort  of  her 
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civilities  with  the  graceful  nonchalance  of  Mir 
dame  de  St.  Pierre.  The  Faubourg  Dacbea 
was  neither  so  young  nor  so  pretty  as  the  minis- 
ter's wife ;  but  her  manner  was  so  much  more 
simple,  her  tone  so  much  more  refined,  her  good 
breeding  so  much  more  intuitive,  that  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  spectator  was  twice  as  fa- 
vourable. 

Still,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  gratified  by 
the  exceeding  graciousness  of  one  who,  sur- 
rounded by  so  much  homage  as  Madame  de 
Thorigny,  found  time  and  inclination  to  be 
gracious.  Greville  recollected  the  cold  majesty 
of  Lady  Wirksworth,  and  felt  cheered  by  the 
kindness  of  his  fair  hostess. 

"  Will  you  not  dance  ?w — inquired  Ferdinand 
de  Valsan,  pressing  towards  Greville,  after  a 
valsey  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
whisking  round  the  gorgeous  diamond  chate- 
laine of  the  little  Russian  Countess,  Madame 
de  Kersakoff,  —  whose  presence  in  a  ball* 
room  was  announced  by  the  splendour  of  I#r 
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jewels,  as  the  tiny  glow-worm  is  betrayed  by  its 
light. 

I  never  dance.  I  told  you  this  morning,  if 
you  remember,  that  I  was  no  recruit  for  your 
lions." 

"  Hush,  hush !  If  you  deal  in  such  rococo 
terms,  you  will  be  pronounced  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  fouile  f"— cried  Ferdinand.  "  The  word 
lion  has  descended  to  let  lioulevartt,  to  the 
heroes  with  long  beards  and  ijanti  paille,  who 
make  themselves  heard  at  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de 
Paris,  and  make  themselves  seen  in  the  balcon 
de  l'Opera.  Lion  is  as  much  out  of  date  in 
good  society,  as  mvscudin, — incrot/able, — merveil- 
leitx. — It  may  come  in  again,  perhaps,  like  the 
rout  of  the  rtgmce.  En  attendant,  let  me  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  take  my  place  as  the  partner 
of  Madame  de  Korsakoff,  who  is  dying  to  make 
acquaintance  with  one  in  whom  she  discerns 
a  hirot  de  rontan." 

"  A  hero  whose  romance  has  reached  the  Ust 
page  of  its   last  volume  !"  —  replied   Greville, 
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smiling.     "I  should  forfeit  Iier  good  opinion 

were  I  to  expose  myself  to  the  ordeal  of  ewt 

fire  minutes'  cotmi 

VaSsan  was  loo  much  in  request,  to  stay  and 

expostulate.  Conceiving  it  impossible  dial  » 
man  of  Grevilles  age  and  appearance  could 
really  dislike  dancing,  he  attributed  his  rrfuuli 
to  the  disgust  often  betrayed  by  his  country 
men  towurds  the  mixed  society  tneviuthle  m 
niiHsterial  houses. 

Greville  did  not  long  expose  himself 
surmises  of  his  young  friend,  or  the  in»! 
of  Madame  de  Kersakofl". —  His  spirits  *ef* 
overpowered  by  the  tumultuous  scene.  Though, 
in  fact,  far  more  brilliant  than  the  gay  and  airy 
summer  fetes  in  which  he  hud  so  joyously  Iwnw 
a  part,  there  was  between  them  general  affinities 
which  recalled  to  mind  only  too  painfully  the 
happier  moments  of  his  liti*. 

On  the  morrow,  he  found  that,  fbr  h» 
comfort,  he  had  committed  an  act  of  iml; 
lion  in  appearing  at  the  ball  of  the*  mini 
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the  home  department.  An  Englishman  of 
sufficient  consideration  to  be  a  dinner-guest 
at  the  Chateau,  was  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and  as  he  had  allowed  it  to  be  seen 
that  his  health  was  not  too  much  impaired  to 
admit  of  his  gracing  a  ball-room,  it  was  sug- 
gested that,  to  refuse  the  invitations  of  the  other 
ministers  to  whom  he  had  been  made  known  by 
the  royal  family,  would  be  an  offence.  The 
gentle  disposition  of  Greville  made  him  shrink 
from  anything  construable  into  an  act  of  hau- 
teur; and  he  accordingly  resigned  himself  to  pay 
his  respects  in  succession  at  each  of  the  minis- 
terial houses. 

To  perform  Kotoo  to  those  who  accept  the 
salutation  as  mechanically  as  it  is  offered,  is  no 
great  effort  for  even  the  laziest  of  mankind ;  nor 
was  half  an  hour  sacrificed  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  the  exigencies  of  politeness  a  thing  of 
much  account.  Still,  poor  Greville  reviled  him- 
self for  having  subjected  his  patience  to  the 
trial. 


I  pafaic  taB- 
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ings,"  said  he.  "  Our  speaker's  house  was 
consumed  with  the  houses  of  parliament, — 
Downing  Street  is  a  nest  of  bureaux, — and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Admiralty  and  Ord- 
nance, and  the  habitation  of  one  of  our  great 
law  officers,  we  have  no  official  hotels.  Our 
ministers,  however,  belong  to  a  class  which  super- 
sedes the  necessity  for  providing  t  m  with  a 
town  residence/' 

"  Still,  in  my  stupid  opinion,  it  imparts  dig- 
nity to  office  to  point  it  out  as  specific,'9  ob- 
served Valsan.  "  I  like  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  to  be  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.  I  should  not  feel  half  the  respect  I  do 
for  my  brother-in-law,  if  he  still  resided  in  an 
apartment  in  the  Rue  Chautereine,  instead  of 
at  the  mnisiere  de  Tinterieur.  The  huissiers 
with  their  uniform,  impose  upon  me; — and  in- 
stead of  slapping  poor  Thorigny  on  the  shoul- 
der when  they  usher  me  in,  I  naturally  subside 
into  my  three  bows." 

VOL.    III.  F 


GRF.VII.LE  ;    OR, 

"  With  us,  I  suspect,  it  wouM  afford  a  serious 
objection  against  accepting  office,  to  be  obliged 
to  quit  such  residences  as  Lansdown  or  DeToo- 
shire  Houses,  for  a  noisy  mansion  in  Whitehall. 
But,  tell  me, — you  called  this  just  now  a  polio* 
salon  f" — 

"  Essentially  so,"  interrupted  Valsan,  "wlueii 
is  one  of  my  reasons  for  finding  it  insupportable 
De par  tons  les  deputes?  it  would  be  a  m-rcihi! 
interposition  for  societyf  if  our  chamber  were  to 
prolong  its  debates  till  cock-crow,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  yours,  and  so  disencumber  cor  salon* 
of  the  very  respectable  furniture  which  would  be 
so  much  more  in  place  in  its  very  respectable 
lumber-room.  They  talk  of  a  law  for  making 
steam-engines  consume  their  own  smoke: — far 
more  desirable  to  make  parliament  consume  its 
own  politics  1" — 

"  Desirable,  for  you  or  I,  perhaps,"  replied 
Greville.  "  But  there  must  surely  be  con- 
siderable advantage  in  the  ex-official  collision  of 
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minds,  which  are  required  to  think   in  con- 
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"  Don't  let  them  meet,  then,  on  pretence  of 

social   intercourse,"  cried   Valsan.     "Let  the 

wholesome  physic  be  taken  under  its  right  name, 

not  on  pretence  of  being  eau  sucree.     You  have 

no  conception  of  the  curse  entailed  upon  our 

ministers'  wives  by  this  sort  of  politique  pralinee. 

There  is  my  own  mother,  for  instance,— one  of 

the  most  intelligent  and  agreeable  women  in 

France, — whose  life  has  been  devoted  for  the 

last  twenty  years  to  the  presidency  of  a  salon 

politique.     Her  spirit  is  worn  out  by  the  labour, 

which  is  anything  but  a  labour  of  love.     She 

has  become  incapable  of  using  or  understanding 

any  better  language  than  the  jargon  of  official 

society ; — and  now,  alas  I  my  sister  is  devoted  to 

the  same  corvee/" 

u  At  least  they  have  their  reward  in  the  im- 
portance attributed  in  France  to  official  distinc- 
tions," observed  Greville. 
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to  require  an  English  woman  to  preside  over  a 
salon  politique,  would  be  to  expose  her  to  the 
ridicule  of  all  parties." 

"They  are  right, — mille  dieux! — they  are 
right  I"  cried  Valsan,  with  affected  earnestness. 
49  What  right  have  we  to  wither  the  smiles  of 
a  pretty  face,  and  plant  crowsfeet  round  a  pair 
of  eyes  taiUe  en  amande,  by  imposing  upon  them 
a  task  which  we  ourselves  find  so  tedious? 
Darning  linen  and  sewing  buttons  were  rap- 
ture, compared  with  the  bore  of  listening  to 
die  mouthing  of  that  faiseur  de  phrases  the 
Comte  de ,  or  the  humbug  of  our  philan- 
thropic depute,  Alphonse  de  Calinard.  I  never 
reflect  upon  my  mother's  or  Celine's  destinies 
without  a  groan ! — Two  such  happy  cheerful 
spirits  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  of  politics ! — 
To  hear  nothing  but  projets  of  this,  and  projets 
of  that,  when  they  want  to  be  gossiping  over 
the  fire  about  la  pluie  et  la  beau  ttmps  with  their 
husbands  and  children  1" 


gufville;    OR, 


Lord  Grevifle  did  not  think  it  necessary  tu 
aajgest  a?  bat  young  friend  tbat  the  deportment 
mt  Mi  A— e  Clermont  de  Thorignv  had  itn- 
preaaai  bin  strongly  with  an  idea,  dial  ibl 
aawac  dKfi't  iess  snisfoction  from  the  dtsciH- 
aoa  of  Ac  weather  with  her  prosy  husband 
awas  frarn  Ac  privilege  d*  (rttncr  as  a  minister's 
wafts:  or  thai  Frenchwomen  are  universally  cn- 
Juno1  ty  aatare  with  instinctive  tact  for  thr 
bcdr   an  indjyenaabte  to  the  crooked  carter 

of  the  respect  conceded 
among  us!"  whU- 


weaaa*  of  aarhly  exotic  aspect,  whose  beauty, 
nasaaa  Wf  hat  on  the  wane,  was  enhanced 
by  every  arVraaatlit  that  coquetry  could  dense 
or  auaay-  procure.  *  See  bow  they  crowd 
rewnd  her  the  awarnt  she  enters  the  room  * — 
Boys  asd  watraaa,  rwtrrrawn  and  warriors, — all 
at  her  feet  *     In  your  mora!  coantry  every  door 
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would  be  closed  against  her.     Here,  such  is  the 
regenerating  power  of  genius,  that  had  her  in- 
discretions been  thrice  as  notorious — (and  they 
are   bruited  loudly  and  widely  enough  1) — we 
should  still  open  our  arms  to  one  who,  with  the 
scholarship  of*  a  man  combines  the  most  femi- 
nine sweetness  and  grace.  But  her  arrival  warns 
me  to  be  off !— If  once  within  reach  of  the  fas- 
cinations of  her  voice  and  eye,  no  chance  to 
night  for  my  ball ! — Shall  we  go  together?" — 

"  I  will  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  hall, — I 
am  not  going  to  Madame  A.'s." 

"  Not  going  ? — Why  it  will  be  the  best  ball 
we  have  had  this  year  I " 

"  I  comprehend  the  extent  of  my  sacrifice. — 
But  I  have  not  yet  attended  Madame  A.'s  re- 
ceptions, from  a  motive  purely  personal;  and 
shall  consequently,  though  invited,  absent  my- 
self to-night." 

"  Better  relent  in  your  own  favour ! — It  is  of 
all  others  the  salon  that  combines  the  notabilites 


eaxvuxv.;  on, 

wilfa    those  of  our    humbler 


imilk  smiled  a*  be  persisted  ■ 
VaJswa  had  •■consciously  cited  the 
r  Twow  of  his  |iiiiiiiiiji  in  avoiding  the 
i-ank  «*£«*■*.  -  It  is  decreed  that  I 
r  go  hnwe  toned*  to  bed,*  said  be,  as  ibey 
■wi  together  tomato  the  ante-room. 
'G»  bona   to  bed?  — Not   go   to    Madame 

s.^ — braved  a  brazen    voice;    and  lo, 

I  shoulders  to  push  h  f 
.  njd  vetoing  baj  bnabjcUBj 
dieted  b»  usual  formidable 
Grevute.  "  J  an  jnst 
come  from  the  opera,"  said  be,  as  earDestly  as  if 
reply  mg  id  an  uuioos  question  ;  "  and  I  assure 
von  tny  opinion  is  toy  thing  but  unfaroarable  to 
the  new  ballet.  Tbe  opera,  we  know,  is  not 
whs:  it  was, — we  are  not  to  expect  from  it  the 
wonders  of  Us  high  and  pal  mv  days; — nor  w 
F^nny   Elssler,   Bigottini  —  we  cannot  ask  the 
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impossible,  even  of  Fanny  Elssler, — but  she  is 
really  far  from  despicable  in  this  new  thing.  In 
many  points,  she  rises  to  excellence.  I  recommend 
all  my  friends  to  go  and  see  it. — I  am  on  my  way 
to  the  ball. — Everybody  is  on  their  way  to  the 
ball. —  You,  my  dear  Lord,  must  positively  not 
think  of  shirking  the  ball.  —  It  would  be  a 
positive  slight. — I,  for  instance,  am  fatigued  (as  I 
beard  you  complain  of  being.)  After  a  three-act 
ballet, — and  above  all, — after  throwing  myself, 
even  for  ten  minutes,  into  such  a  cohue  as  this," 
be  continued,  with  a  scarcely-concealed  gesture 
of  contempt,  "  one  has  a  right  to  plead  fatigue. 
Yet  such  is  my  sense  of  what  is  due  to  certain 
distinctions,  that  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  shew 
myself  at  the  ball  of  the  Austrian  Ambassadress." 
•'  Is  this  blockhead  likely  to  let  you  off?" 
whispered  Valsan  to  Lord  Greville,  trying  to 
disentangle  him  from  d'Aramon.  "  If  not,  I 
roust  positively  leave  you  in  his  clutches,  being 
engaged  for  the  second  waltz  to  Madame  de 
St.  Sevron." 

f3 
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of  the    Far 

-  denuuded   GrevilW,  m  * 
world.™ 

Lor 

tlm  n»ost  charming  ralsetut  in  the  Fw 
IMS" 

-,  Madame  de  Sl  Sovron, —  a  bride,  jn 
*r        **" 

y«.   This  is  her  first  appearance  iu  the  irorid 

^ce  her  marriage, — and  a  marvellous  sensation 

rf*  will  excite!" 

very  handsome,"  replied  Grerille,  in 

a  husky  voice,  fancying  that  some  remark  was 

indispensable. 

■*  Ay,    by  the   way,  she  was  telling  me  this 

morning  that  she  had  known  you  a  year  or  t*o 

•go,— on  your  return  from  Italy,  was  it  not? — 

Better  come  with  me  to-night  and  renew  your 

acquaintance!    We  can  get  oil' while  your  nooy 

friend   is  busy  in  following  up   his   system  of 

protection  of  ihe  Fanny  of  Fannys  by  assuring 

the  old  Duke  yonder,  in  confidence,  that  ihe  a 

not  Bigottini." 

Again  did  Greville  decline,    and   one*  md 

again  persist  in  his  refusal,  when  their  cabriolet* 

drove  successively  to  the  door. 
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rarewell,  then  !"  cried  Valsan, — "  I  shall 
•uake  the  best  excuses  I  can  for  both  of  us  to 
Madame  de  St.  Sevron. — that  is,  if  I  can  still 
prevail  upon  her  to  award  me  the  honour  of  a 
valse.  Alerte,  mon  chermilor!  Here  is  your 
bold  cuirassier  on  the  perron.  To  horse, —  or 
— rather,  to  cabriolet,  and  away  \" 


gbeyillk;  os, 


x  j  ii  appfti.  je  dc  le  *aSa  plus.     Le  peu  que  it 


Meanwhile,  the  season  proceeding  so  bril- 
iianilv  0*1  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  was  pro- 
gressing with  cheerless  tedioasness  at  Greville 
Abbev. 

Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  crisis 
l>v  which  Lady  Greville  was  disunited  from  ber 
son.  At  tirst,  she  persuaded  herself  that  their 
separation  was  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature ; 
and  that,  after  a  short  absence,  attracted  back 
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by  the  decencies  of  English  society  and  the 
solid  comforts  of  an  English  home,  he  would 
perceive  the  expediency  of  burying  the  past 
in  oblivion,  and  coalescing  in  her  schemes  for 
his  establishment  in  life.  She  reckoned  largely, 
in  short,  upon  the  recklessness  of  youth,  eager  in 
pursuit  of  enjoyment,  without  too  curious  an 
examination  into  its  means  and  nature. 

But  by  degrees,  these  anticipations  died  away. 
In  Greville's  letters,  not  an  allusion  to  the  past, — 
not  a  syllable  of  a  more  intimate  understanding 
between  them, — not  a  hint  of  relenting ! — Gene- 
ralities relating  to  his  foreign  excursions  filled 
every  page; — dry,  barren  generalities,  which 
she  might  have  found  in  the  last  book  of  travels. 
Had  there  been  one  tender  word, — one  refe- 
rence, however  remote,  to  his  sufferings  and  her 
own, — she  had  been  content.  But,  search  as  she 
would,  analyze  as  she  might  any  obscure  ex- 
pression, she  could  detect  no  single  idea  afford- 
ing hope  that  she  stood  in  his  eyes  as  she  felt 
she  had  a  right  to  stand,  as  a  martyr, — a  martyr 


beyond  "  Tour  aftctionatc  son,  Hcoo  !" 

His  title  he  had  abandoned;  even  as  rre-oi 
childhood  eats  had  deviated  from  common  cus- 
tom, in  addressing  him  by  his  Christian 
name.  But  she  thought  thai  in  ber  loneli- 
ness, in  her  grief,  be  might  perhaps  adopt 
■tome  kindlier  word  than  of  old,  in  order  to 
express  his  sense  of  commiseration.  These 
letters,  therefore,  except  as  conveying  the  cer- 
titude that  he  was  still  living,  were  invariably  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  the  poor  mother. 
To  his  health  or  happiness,  Greville  never 
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adverted  The  eligibility  of  keeping  tranquil 
his  mother's  mind  during  his  absence,  warned 
him  to  forbearance  on  such  points.  So  long 
as  he  spoke  not  of  himself,  so  long  as  his  hand- 
writing remained  unchanged,  she  was  free  to 
suppose  him  well  and  happy;  and  even  the 
long  silence  arising  from  his  dangerous  suf- 
ferings in  Egypt,  he  allowed  her  to  ascribe  to 
the  miscarriage  of  letters,  rather  than  avow  that 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  death  in  his  banish- 
ment from  her  and  home. 

The  anguish  inflicted  by  all  this  was  beyond 
his  power  of  comprehension.  The  organization 
of  man  renders  it  as  impossible  for  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  yearnings  of  a  mother's  affection,  as 
the  nature  of  woman  to  understand  the  profound 
agony  of  a  strong  masculine  heart  His  studied 
reserve  was  attributed  by  Lady  Greville  to  in- 
difference,—  to  heartlessness.  She  even  fan- 
cied that,  humiliated  by  her  consciousness  of 
his  illegitimacy,  he  had  imbibed  towards  her 
feelings  of  dislike.     They  stood  towards  each, 


lit  Gl£vn_L£  ;    OH, 

is  abort,  is  one  of  those  false  positions  engen- 
dered by  dcnrtun  from  ingenuousness,  ike 
fertile  source  of  so  many  unworthy  coostrac- 

l  of  afflictions  such  ai 
i  of  Lady  GreviDe  had  uu- 
naiioo.  For  yean 
abe  bad  contrived,  by  dim  of  great  moral  eier- 
lion,  to  faon  hersebf  to  the  pan  she  bad  been 
cafelcd  to  ptay  m  the  world.  The  certitude 
of  appearing  cold,  selfish,  absolute,  had  nerer 
distnrbed  her  equanimity ;  for  the  establishment 
of  her  son  in  the  — njnymftil  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  worldly  distinction  was  to  be  the  ex- 
ceeding areat  reward  of  her  setfdenial  But 
now  thai  this  hope  had  vanished,  now  that  >be 
saw  there  was  no  chance  of  his  settling  at  (ire- 
iiue  Abbev  as  a  hn°tl*ni1  and  father,  or  in  hit 
place  as  a  peer  of  England,  an  honour  to  the 
order  to  which  she  had  sacrificed  so  much  to 
secure  his  footing,  she  threw  up  her  task  of  da- 
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Instead  of  the  high-minded,  glorious  being, 
the   pride  of  the  nation   and   admiration    of 
society,  which  she  had  foreseen  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth  in  that  only  son,  he  was  about  to 
loiter  away  his  listless  existence,  —  achieving 
nothing,  enjoying  nothing,  adorning  nothing, — 
*  unstable  as  water," — unequal  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  single  manly  distinction. — But 
above  all, — he  was  ungrateful ! — The  hand-to- 
hand  and  heart-to-heart  affection  which   she 
had  toiled  for,  and  after  which  she  thirsted,  as 
the  wanderer  in  the  desert  after  the   cooling 
well,  was  denied  her. — What  mattered,  there- 
fore, the  event  of  her  future  days  ? — What  mat- 
tered it,  whether  the  oaks  of  Greville  Abbey 
flourished,  or  were  cut  down? — Whether  the 
pictures  of  its  galleries  were  dim  with  mildew,  or 
bright  with  the  effulgence  of  genius  ? — Whether 
the  gardens  were  embellished  with  every  flower 
that  variegates  the  savannahs  of  foreign  climes, 
or  suffered  to  run  to  waste  ? — All  that  she  had 
done,  devised,   cultivated,   had  been  for  him, 
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for  his  enjoyment,  for  his  delectation;  and 
since  he  m  gone  fiom  her  for  ever,  lost  to  her 
in  body  and  mind,  what  availed  the  rest?— Ik 
widow  may  pledge  her  affections  in  second  wed- 
lock, the  deserted  lover  may  seek  some  finer 
idol ; — hot  the  mother,  abandoned  in  her  age  by 
the  child  in  whose  existence  she  has  embarked 
her  joys  and  sorrows,  loses  all  by  the  shipwreck 
of  that  single  venture.  There  is  no  redemp- 
tion for  such  utter  bankruptcy  of  the  heart 

Fortunately,  the  despair  of  Lady  Greville 
was  of  anything  but  a  haughty  cast ;  perhaps, 
because  unembittered  bv  remorse.  It  did  not 
appear  to  her  that  she  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  she  had  done  ;  if  unhappy, 
it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  other* 
There  was  consequently  no  moroseness  in  her 
self-abandonment;  her  grief  display  ed  itself  in 
listless  forbearance  with  all  the  world  The 
calmness  she  had  before  assumed  as  a  mask,  wis 
now  natural  The  root  and  branch  of  her  hap- 
piness were  alike  withered ; — "  la  gautte  Stft 
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cmnme  la  rwiire  etait  tarie  !"  She  cared  little 
whether  friend  or  foe  were  spectators  of  her 
desolation. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease !"  cried  Mrs. 
Maaringberd,  one  day,  on  hearing  the  squire 
receive  intelligence  from  his  groom  that  the 
veterinary  surgeon  had  declared  his  favourite 
mare  to  have  sprained  her  shoulder  over  an 
awkward  grip  lying  in  the  bridle  road  betwixt 
Greville  Abbey  and  Hill  Hall.  "  You  a  visitor 
to  Lady  Greville? — You  riding  over  to  the 
Abbey  for  a  morning  call? — I  wonder  what 
Julia  would  say  if  she  heard  it !" — 

u  She  would  say,  if  she  took  the  liberty  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  her  fa- 
ther, that  he  shewed  a  spirit  of  charity  becoming 
his  gray  hairs,  in  extending  a  friendly  hand  to- 
wards  a  fallen  enemy." 

"  A  fallen  enemy  ! — What  do  you  mean  by 
t  fallen  enemy  ?"  cried  Mrs.  MassingbenL  "  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  very  glad  to  tumble  down 


1  u^r^. 
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"  And  prettily  surprised  she  must  have  been ! 
Why,  I  don't  believe  you  had  paid  her  a  morn- 
ing visit  before  these  three  years  P — 

"  Double  it,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the 
mark  I — But  what  then? —  Kindness,  like  sum- 
mer, may  come  late,  but  never  too  late  !  Lady 
Greville  perfectly  understood  my  good  inten- 
tions ;  though  I  can't  say  I  found  her  looking 
so  ill  as  your  croaking  and  Anodyne's  favour- 
able view  of  the  case,  prepared  me  to  expect" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  guess,  then,  how  ill  you 
wanted  to  find  her.  I'm  persuaded  she  wont 
live  through  the  winter." 

"  She  wont  live  through  the  winter  at  Gre- 
ville Abbey, — for  she  has  taken  a  house,  till 
April,  at  Torquay." 

"  Dear  me,  how  absurd ! — when  every  one 
knows  that  the  climate  of  the  sheltered  valley, 
where  the  Abbey,  like  other  abbeys,  lies  niched 
in  clover,  is  as  mild  as  Madeira." 

"  Change  of  scene  is  sometimes  as  advan- 
tageous as  change  of  air.     The  poor  woman  is 
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evidently  fretting.  Do  you  remember  how  I 
used  lo  predict  that  when  that  lad  of  ben 
slipped  his  collar,  'twould  be  long  enough  befixr 
she  recovered  her  hold  upon  him  ? — T»  now  i 
year  and  a  half  since  Lord  Grerille  left  Eng- 
land :  and  nearly  three  months  since  she  beanl 
a  word  of  his  movements  I" 

"  Humph ! — I  suspect  you  would  not  die  nf 
fretting,  Mr.  Massiugberd,  if  you  had  heard  no 

tnews  of  Frederick  for  the  last  three  month*.'— 
"  How  often,  Madam,  must  I  remind'  you, 
that  if  my  son, —  he  is  yours  also; — and  urn 
every  taunt  with  which   you  favour  me  cob* 
eeming  bis  follies,  ought   to  inflict  no  eqol 
pang  upon  both  his  parents  I" 
"  I  can't  agree  with  you.     I  neither  sowed 
his  follies,  by  spoiling  him, — norculdvatedlbm 
by  concealment." — 
"  Concealment !  —  No !    To  do  you  justk*. 
Fred  was  never  guilty  of  a  fault  that  job  did 
not  proclaim  fbur-and-twenty  hours  albs  ward*, 
in  the  market-place  at  Squ  earning!  on !— It  ■* 
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not  every  woman  that  has  the  grace  to  suffer  in 
silence,  like  Lady  Greville ! " 

**  Why,  I  declare  you're  getting  quite  the 
champion  of  Lady  Greville, — '  the  cold-hearted, 
worldly  Lady  Greville,'  as  you  used  to  call  her." 

"  I  called  her  what  I  thought  her !  —  But 
when  I  see  a  woman's  afflictions  weighing  her 
down  into  the  grave,  and  her  worldliness 
consist  in  renunciation  of  all  earthly  pomps 
and  vanities,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  have 
mistaken  her,  or  that  she  has  amended  her 
vocation.  Ask  Dowdeswell ! — he  will  tell  you 
that  there  has  been  something  almost  unnatural 
in  the  poor  woman's  meekness,  ever  since  she 
lost  sight  of  her  son.  Ask  Lady  Brooks,  and 
she  will  tell  you  there  has  never  been  a  smile 
on  the  Countess's  face  since  she " 

*  I  suppose  she  can't  bear  to  see  the  period 
of  her  power  draw  to  an  end  ?"  interrupted  the 
little  spiteful  old  lady.  "  Next  year,  young 
Greville  comes  of  age,  you  know ;  and  where 
will  she  be  then  ?" 


m  HkdT,  witli  the  attr 
ii  yaa  il  the  Squire,  in  * 
aaac  «•?  weasa  reproraL  —  **  The  poor  wo- 
L  be  at  Wr  enre  | — But  don't  let  us 
■  --  -.■  -.  :_,  MM  UaeCflMW- 
m  GmSe  Abbry  is  ever  to  Ik  ■ 
M«BM  artween  us.  When  she  w» 
a*aa*r  and  kaaaato,  joo  made  me  sick  tnr 
v ;  now  she  is  sad  and 
-  '  tnoaj  dm  her  Jr- 
daw.  ■».  — «  fttJ,  —m  in  Mil,  Mrs.  Ms*- 
jaajiwoi.  wW  Lsdr  GreriUe,  m  her  picscat 
■Mai  at  aaad.  ka*  bceuaar  anew  the  widow  «f 
■J  iSe»e.  U  br  Jon,  tua'sm,  neither  tout 
<««  Mr  amy  oner  mnun  shall  prevent  on 
■ijJml  Wr  oW  WBDcci  due  to  the  distress  of  • 


S*h  «ae  tae  dexawbo*  of  tbc  burnt  be  bad 
abaaaaawed;  wbtk  lirrvilk,  tcarceW  lew  <W> 
passed1  m  asm.  tbao  hi*  notber,  was  ssunlrr- 
tac  thiwah.  the  brilliant  crowds  of  the  I' teach 
capital, — "among  them,  bm  oat  of  them.'' 


Even  the  brief  moments  of  pleasure  i  u  >  \  <-.\  i  in  I 
by  the  rare  combinations  of  beauty,  wit,  and 
graciousness,  with  which  the  coteries  of  Paris 

seinatc  the  eyes  and  understandings  of  super- 
ficial observers,  were  now  at  an  end:  and 
gladly  would  he  have  withdrawn  himself  from 
he  spot,  but  from  the  dread  of  appearing  to 
ike  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  Couite  de 
St.  Stvron  and  his  bride. 

After  thirty,  a  man  of  the  world  follows 
bis  devices  and  inclinations; — till  that  epoch, 
it'm-dira-t-on  retains  an  overmastering  in- 
fluence. After  thirty,  he  discovers  that,  f nitric 
his  sayings  and  doings  as  be  may,  Ihcy  must 
either  offend  the  great  majority  of  OOBOU& 
place  people,  or  the  small  minority  of  the  in- 
itiated;— that  either  quantity  or  quality  must 
be  arrayed  against  him; — and  consequently 
adopts  one  or  other  of  two  golden  rules,  "  fuii 
ce  t/ue  dois,  adrienne  qui  pourra"  or  "fait 
ce  qui  tefait  plaitir,  trouoe  a  rcdirc  qui  nuiulrii  I 
Greville    was  still    remote  from    the    tfQth    "I 

VOL.   Ill  O 


II*  ww  not  yet  arrow-proof 
suf  ridicule.  The  wisdecu 1*- 
a*  and  solitude,  receded  rroni 
j  ill  at  ease  uo»af 
t  ■  >t  tasoion  as  a  sober  owl  in  tat 
;  of  a  lady's  boudoir. 

,  he  would  hare  or* 
:  and  made  the  best 
■t  j*  way  ai  the  Antelope  at  Marseilles,  or  the 
:  cards  of  adieu  or 
t  la  CoatBeem  of  this,  or  h» 
r  from  that ;— a  link 
-rf    cacattt   to    Achilic    de    Ceroy.   with 
i  to  dine,   and  another 
little  word  to  a  pretty  Russian  Countess  who 
s  as  her  caraliet.     Bat 


cwwocf. — be  nocira  his  abrupt  departure  own 
Paris  would  betray  not  only  to  his  fajaafr  * 
pia-rr.  but  to  all  these  people,  from  the  solemn 
smhanmiiV*-  down  to  the  giddy  St.  Peters 
burgian,  that  he  was  flying  from  the  sight  of 
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the  bridal  happiness  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Tristan  de  St  S6vron ! — As  if  the  world  of  the 
Carnival  were  not  too  busy  with  follies  of  its 
own,  to  examine,  beyond  the  surface,  those  of 
other  people ! — 

Never  had  poor  Greville  submitted  with  a 
worse  grace  to  the  iron  collar  of  politeness, 
than  when  compelled  to  present  himself 
at  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Kersakoff; 
who,  at  a  diplomatic  dinner,  had  given  him 
rendezvous  as  her  cicerone  to  visit  the  gallery 
of  Aguado.  His  ill-humour  did  not  decrease 
on  finding  the  pretty  little  Russian  coiled  up  in 
sables  before  the  fire,  in  utter  indifference  to 
her  appointment 

"  Did  I  talk  of  going  to  see  the  pictures  to- 
day 7*  said  she.  "  I  dare  say  I  did,  if  you  say 
sow — But  it  is  so  horribly  cold, — and  pictures 
are  so  horribly  tiresome ; — and  I  have  got  such 
a  horrible  migraine!" — 

A  Frenchman  would  have  perceived  from  the 
matie  of  the  blooming  little  face  that  peeped  out 

g2 
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of  her  well-furred  vitchoura  that  the  fociM 
beauty  only  wanted  coaxing  to  ring  and  order 
her  carriage.  But  Greville,  seizing  on  the  pre- 
text to  throw  off  his  engagement,  instantly  ft* 
with  assiduous  apologies  for  having  intruded 
upon  the  solitude  of  an  invalid. 

"  Nay,  stay  and  try  to  amuse  me,  since  joa 
are  here  I"  said  she,  motioning  him  to  be  seated. 
"  Y  a-t-il  du  nouveau  aujourcThui? — Are  we  to 

■ 

have  war? — When  will  they  have  done  reliev- 
ing the  new  opera  ? — Is  Tom's  ball  to  be  cot 
fume  ?  — What  has  transpired  concerning  the 
express  from  Constantinople  ? — Is  not '  Pauline' 
a  gem  ? — When  are  we  to  dance  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  ? — 77  me  semble  que  ce  cher  Prefit  nous 
oublie" 

Albert  de  La  Roche  Aymar,  or  even  Ferdi- 
nand de  Valsan,  instead  of  attempting  to  supply 
answers  to  queries  overflowing  as  if  from  the 

• 

countless  tongues  of  rumour,  would  have  si- 
lenced the  pretty  little  ennuyee  with  some  start- 
ling piece  of  intelligence.  Greville  was  a  novice* 
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Greville,  like  a  common-sensical  Englishman, 
began  at  the  beginning;  and  instead  of  assur- 
ing her  that  her  cap  la  eoeffail  dirixement,  that 
the  douiUetle  of  her  demit  *ant&  became  her 
better  than  the  gayest  full-dress  of  other  wo- 
i  and  that  the  Rajah  of  Catamaran  had 
abdicated,  he  began  with  peace  and  war  as 
gravely  as  Shakspeare's  Nestor;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  new  opera  with  a  vigour  of  prose 
calculated  to  do  honour  to  a  debate  upon  the 
com  laws ;  when  Madame  de  Korsakoff  natu- 
rally iutcrrupted  him  with  a  new  string  of  in- 
terrogatories. 

'  Was  it  true  that  a  lap-dog  with  a  diamond 
necklace  round  its  neck  had  been  sent  as  a 
wedding  cadeau  to  the  young  Comtesse  de  St 
SeTron?  —  How  was  the  Chamber  to  divide 
upon  the  eastern  question  ''—Had  he  heard  thm 
the  Giraffe  was  heunnutmmt  ftfriwnrlUk  Am 
tjiraffon  f  &C 

Imperfectly  skilled,  alas  !  in 

The  science  not  unwise  Vi  trifle  well. 


h  would  be  k«  o(  i 

tfa   an  tmcr«c 
im  teie-i-lrlr-. 


3Lti  drive.  ; 

-  Oa  U  iir  ar  lfii|aai  aV  Jat  Man- 
■h."  said  the  Cocnttas  to  her  faotman,  at  abe 
cnncd  the  Teatibtne. 

-  Oex  4a«aai*,"— repeated  the  fbotanm  to 
i'ii  i  ■  !■■■!  ii  In  li  .1  his  place  behind  the 
dork*,  and  five  linotEB  afterwards,  tbrr  wa- 
tered the  ttatehr  cannyard  in  the  Roe  Gitv 

ben  of  >  strperb  ■  ■laiinii.  ooce  the  do(o> 
Sakm,  and  now  the  palace  of  a  sock- 
jobber.  As  they  recerred  from  tbe  hands  of  t 
r,  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  lirgiji,  a  primal 
catalogue  at  pictures  which,  if  original,  bad 
done  noDonr  to  the  collection  of  a  crowned 
head,  the  Coon  teas  remarked  querulously  to  her 
companion  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fal- 
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leries  of  Prince  Licbtenstein  and  Prince  Ester- 
liazy  at  Vienna,  she  had  never  seen  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  public  so  nobly  provided 
ibr  as  by  the  Spanish  Maecenas.  And  what 
light  had  a  nouveau  riche  to  affect  the  airs  of 
a  sovereign? 

"  I  am  come  only  to  see  Canova's  Magdalen," 
added  she,  with  signal  disregard  to  the  amour 
jnropre  of  other  loungere  in  the  gallery.  "  They 
tell  me  there  are  fine  pictures  here  by  Velas- 
quez, Murillo,  and  other  Spanish  masters 
—But  I  don't  care  to  look  at  them.  If  they 
were  only  tolerable,  one  might  put  one's  faith 
in  their  authenticity.  —  But  chef-d'oeuvres  of 
Murillo.  and  Velasquez  don't  drop  from  the 
skies  into  the  money  market !  Money  will  do 
wonders. — But  money,  though  it  may  furnish 
fine  houses  and  fine  liveries,  will  not  impro- 
visate  a  fine  picture  gallery. — I  want  to  see  the 
Magdalen. — The  Magdalen  requires  no  pedi- 
gree to  attest  its  originality. — Pray  take  me 
straight  to  the  Magdalen." 


Straight  towards  the  Magdalen  did  GrevuV, 
already  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  interr- 
ing collection  before  him,  conduct  his  w 
charge.  But  before  they  had  half  » 
the  lour  of  the  gallery,  Madame  de  1 
who.  since  their  departure  from  home,  had 
contrived  to  whine  her  discontents  against  the 
weather,  the  springs  of  her  carriage,  the  pare 
of  her  horses,  the  tenu  of  her  servants,  the 
height  of  the  staircase,  and  some  fifty  other 
imaginary  evils,  began  to  discover  that  the  par- 
quet was  too  highly  waxed,  and  that  she  would 
just  as  soon  skait  upon  the  canal  dc  l'Ourcq  ai 
complete  her  expedition. 

To  draw  her  arm  closer  within  his  own,  and 
breathe  earnest  re-assurances  to  the  timid 
beauty  that  his  care  and  assiduity  should  securr 
her  from  all  accidents,  was  a  matter  of  course. 
Hod  Madame  dc  Kersakoff  been  a  less  pretty 
womanj  Grcville  and  the  rest  of  her  victim* 
would  probably  have  discovered  that  *be  vrwt 
•  Tigmntt  beyond  the  reach  of  human  patience ; 
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but  with  so  sweet  a  smile,  and  eyes  as  blue  as 
the  depths  of  a  mountain  lake,  she  was  of 
p  privileged  to  be  as  disagreeable  as  suited 
tier  convenience.  So  long  as  a  man  perceives 
;  the  caprices  to  which  he  is  required  to 
administer,  expose  him  to  the  envy  rather  than 
the  contempt  of  other  men,  he  is  content  to  be 
a  slave.  Greville  noticed,  as  he  whispered  bis 
re-assurances  to  the  jolie  capricteuse,  that  several 
;ers  in  the  gallery  regarded  him  as  a  very 
lappy  man ;   and   submitted    manfully    to   his 

"  Partons — men  Dieu!  parlous! — -je  me  sens 
i  redottblement  de  ma  migraine!"  cried  she,  at 
ist,  having  attempted  all  other  modes  of  ex- 
citing his  sympathy.  "  The  glare  of  these  hor- 
rible pictures  is  killing  me  with  the  headache ! — " 
In  the  vestibule  below,  as  they  stood  waiting 
or  the  carriage,  the  Countess  discovered  that 
I  tedious  descent  of  the  staircase  had  com- 
leted  her  annihilation;  and  down  she  sat 
>eside  the  stove,  to  display  her  ii  Hi.' elation*  fur 
o  3 
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the  amusement  of  the  corn-flower  and  pc^J 
Korke  of  the  Marquis  de  Las  Mariwnift 

"  Did  you  notice  that  singularly  fine  portrait 
of  a  woman  in  a  monastic  habit,  half-way  down 
the  gallery  T*  said  Greville,  addressing  his  eon- 
panion,  in  hopes  of  withdrawing  her  attention 
from  her  own  ailments. 

"  Half-way  down  the  gallery?  No!— low 
nothing  as  we  skaited  our  way  back  throng 
the  gallery  but  the  frightful  bonnet  of  Madame 
de  St  Sevron.  Herbault  may  say  what  he  wiB 
but  those  marabout  trimmings  on  a  winter  bon- 
net make  a  woman's  face  resemble  the  visage 
of  a  half-fledged  owlet  Cestatrocel  Really 
Madame  de  St  Sevron  was  &  montrer  an  dmgt* 

Lord  Greville,  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise 
at  hearing  how  nearly  and  how  unconsciously 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  stumbling  into  tbe 
presence  of  Eugenie,  was  vexed  to  perceive* 
smile  of  intelligence  pass  among  the  footmen 
who  were  in  waiting.  The  servants  of  Madame 
de  St  Sevron  were  doubtless  among  them.  But 
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though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  the 
further  remarks  of  Madame  de  Kersakoff  in- 
comprehensible to  them  by  addressing  her  in 
English,  (a  language  which,  like  most  well-born 
Russians,  she  spoke  with  the  fluency  of  a  na- 
tive,) the  proper  name  must  still  betray  that 
Madame  de  St  Sevron  was  the  person  who 
invested  her  countenance  with  so  contemptuous 
an  expression. 

"  Quant  a  cette  bonne  Madame  de  St  Sevrdn" 
continued  she ;  "  nothing  can  be  a  greater  blun- 
der than  her  fancying  that  because  she  is  a 
bride,  she  may  give  herself  the  airs  of  a  beauty  ► 
The  notion  of  her  leading  a  fashion  is  quite 
preposterous! — Don't  you  think  so? — But  I 
forget  1 — She  is  of  the  Faubourg  world, — only 
just  arrived,  too,  from  the  provinces, — and  you 
have  probably  never  seen  her.  If  we  wait  here 
a  little  longer,  she  will  make  her  appearance ; 
when  you  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  she  is 
worthy  the  lap-dog  with  the  diamond  neck-lace 
presented  to  her  by  the  Prince  de  Chaulieu." 


Such  an  intimation  was  of  course  the  mera 

of  causing  M"1""  la  Corn  tease  lie  Kersakof  s 

varriatre  to  be  announced  without  loss  of  time; 

bos  e*eo  while  rejoicing  in  his  escape,  Grerille 

felt  satisfied  that  he  must   have  been  seen  bj 

Eugenie,  devoting  his  attentions  to  one  of  the 

emptiest  and  idlest  of  the  butterflies  fluttering 

in  the  eocenes  of  the  fashionable  world.    H» 

•slimaiwvR  as  cold  as  Kamchatka;  and  Madame 

ilc  Korsakoff  was  perhaps  justified  in  her  conn- 

droce  to  Achille  de   Cerny  that  night  at  the 

opera,  that  "  ir  Hilar,  whom  he  had  presented 

to  her   acquaintance,  was  m**ycwj    eamme  h 

pbiir  ; — Ae-fam, — wait  bvbrfe." 

'•  Better  make  op  my  mind  to  bnuqiier  t\v 
meeting™ — cried  he,  after  pacing  his  drawing- 
room  tor  an  hour,  in  utter  discomposure,  un 
reaching  home.  And  to  the  Italian  opera  he 
went  that  night,  far  more  with  a  view  of 
daring  an  encounter  with  the  fair  bride  of  the 
Faubourg,  than  of  enjoying  the  mellow  cadence* 
of  Rubint. 
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«  Which  is  Madame  de  St  Sevron's  box  ?w— 
^as  his  straightforward  inquiry  of  Achille  de 
Cerny,  whom  he  met  coming  out  of  that  of 
Madame  de  Kereakoff,  which  emitted  a  dandy 
and  an  overpowering  scent  of  patchouli,  when- 
ever it  opened. 

u You  are  out  of  luck,  mon  cher" — replied 
Cerny.  "  It  is  not  her  night  Her  box  is  the 
third  from  the  column,  on  the  ground  tier." 

By  a  sudden  relaxation  of  every  nerve,  at  this 
announcement,  Greville  became  conscious  of 
their  previous  tension.  He  almost  ground  his 
teeth  to  find  that  the  self-command  he  had 
been  exercising  for  the  last  two  hours  was 
thrown  away. 

"  Come  with  me  to-night  to  the  Hotel  de 
St  Pierre, — it  is  the  Duchess's  first  reception ; 
and  there  you  will  be  sure  to  see  the  St 
Sevrons,"  added  Cerny,  detecting  the  emotion 
of  his  companion. 

"  Thanks, — I  seldom  go  to  parties ; — never, 
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when  I  can  avoid  it  P — replied  Greville.  And 
again,  he  returned  home  in  all  the  irritation  of 
mind  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a  WW 
purpose. 

Few  people  are  at  the  trouble  of  analyzing 
their  own  feelings.  The  beautiful  exhortation 
of  the  poet  Mickievics,  "  Have  a  heart— <nd  ex- 
amine it V9 — has  no  meaning  for  the  multitude. 
But  to  those  possessed  of  hearts,  who  do  descend 
to  the  duty  of  self-inquiry,  it  is  a  curious  study 
to  perceive  how  suddenly,  after  a  long  straggle  of 
the  feelings,  the  mist  clears  up  which  left  usin 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  predominant 
passion.  Even  as  Greville  had  become  sud- 
denly aware,  in  London,  of  the  nature  of 
Eugenie's  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  he  now 
saw  that,  till  the  moment  of  her  marriage,  be 
had  cherished  hopes  of  the  eventual  removal  of 
the  obstacles  which  divided  them  from  each 
other.  Hitherto,  he  had  never  been  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  evils  of  his  fate ;  but  every 
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mess  was  become  doubly  embittered  by  the 
tude  that  he  was  now  an  object  of  indiffer- 
to  her.  Of  all  he  had  been  compelled  to 
n,  the  greatest  sacrifice  was  the  domestic 
conferred  by  the  noble-minded  Eugenie  de 
pa  on  the  happy  household  of  another ! — 
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that  he  had  promised  to  escort  her  to  the 
Academie.  Greville  had  a  rooted  antipathy  to 
the  French  opera,  unless  when  modified  by  the 
performance  of  some  popular  ballet;  and  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
shrill  pipe  of  the  little  coquette  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  the 

Guns,  trumpets,  blunderbusses,  drums,  and  thunder 

of  the  Huguenots! — A  succession  of  visitors, 
however,  reconciled  Madame  de  Kersakoff  to 
her  fate  in  having  so  sober  a  cavalier ;  nor  was 
it  till  towards  the  close  of  the  last  act  that  she 
voted  the  whole  affair  profond&ment  ennuyeux, 
and  begged  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  carriage. 
Apparently,  the  whole  audience  shared  in 
Madame  de  KersakofFs  opinion  of  a  piece 
which  they  had  seen  often  enough  to  become 
weary  even  of  its  merits, — for  the  foyer  and  wj- 
tibuk  were  already  encumbered;  and  lo!  just 
as  he  was  pushing  through  the  crowd  in  search 
of  the    Countess's    chasseur,  a  cry   from   the 
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annonciateur,  that  "  la  vaiture  de  Madme  k 
Comtesse  de  St   Secron  Skat  rnxmcteP  caused 
him  to  hurry  from  the  door.    A  moment  after- 
wards, amid  the  throng  of  footmen  and  fine 
ladies  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  the  Prince  de 
Chaulieu,  dragging  onwards  a  lady  wrapt  in  a 
costly  mantle,  passed  near  him;  and  in  the 
apprehension  that  it  might  possibly  be  Eug&ie, 
hastening  to  her  carriage,  Greville  drew  back 
behind  the  iron  railing.      He  had,  howerer, 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  Chaulieu's  fcir 
companion ;  who,  following  him  to  his  retreat, 
extended  one  of  those  symmetrical  and  well- 
gloved  hands  which  only  the  coquetry  of  7w 
is  capable  of  exhibiting. 

The  smiling  face  which  justified  this  friendly 
greeting,  though  happily  not  that  of  Eugenie, 
presented  the  charming  countenance  of  ner 
intimate  friend,  Sidonie  de  Chaulieu. 

"  How  arre  you?" — said  she,  in  choice  Fan- 

%   bourg  English.     "  I  herrd  you  vas  in  Paree* 

Vy  do  you  not  come  and  see  me  ?     Ave  you 
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sin   Eugenie   and    Sophie  ? — Non  ? — Ah  I  you 
must  come  and  mit  them  chez  nous." — 

The  Prince  de  Chaulieu  impatiently  inter- 
rupted and  hurried  her  away,  to  prevent  the 
carriage  driving  off,  before  any  answer  could  be 
given;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Greville 
was  himself  hastening  Madame  de  Kersakoff 
towards  hers,  with  nearly  similar  impatience. 

"  I  was  very  near  getting  Monsieur  de  St 
S6vron  to  go  and  assist  you  in  finding  my 
people ;  I  was  afraid  you  were  lost  on  the  road," 
said  she,  pettishly,  on  his  return  with  news  of 
having  found  the  carriage. 

"You  have  seen  Monsieur  de  St  Sevron, 
then  T — said  Greville,  eagerly. 

u  Did  you  not  find  him  with  me  just  now  ? — 
Ah !  no— -he  was  gone  to  look  after  his  wife. — 
Poor  fellow ! — he  used  to  be  so  agreeable  five 
years  ago  at  St  Petersburg; — and  now,  so 
changed ! — But  what  an  idiot, — at  his  age  and 
with  his  habits,  to  encumber  himself  with  a 
young  wife!  —  Aussi,  il  est  &  parier  qttil  s'en 
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repent,  —  for  I   never   saw  a  man 
thoroughly  out  of  humour." 

Grevillc  readily  conceived  that 
might  look  out  of  humour  when  exposed  to  tar 
whimsicalities  of  Madame  de  Korsakoff.  Bui 
there  was  sacrilege  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
husband  of  Eugenie  could  view  his  marriagr 
with  regret ! 
"  To-morrow  night  is  the  ball  of  our  embassy,*— 
whispered  Madame  de  Korsakoff,  from 
the  chenille  tassels  of  the  Genevieve  ii 
her  foolish  little  face  was  enveloped, 
don't  forget  that  you  have  promised  to 
cavalier  for  the  evening." 

Greville  had  no  alternative  but  *  grateful 
bow.  He  would  probably,  however,  have  pro- 
cured a  medical  certification  of  illness  to  ei* 
empt  him  from  the  tVte,  hut  for  the  recollection 
that  in  a  Russian  salou  the  notabiiitet  of  the 
Faubourg  were  sure  to  be  collected.  He  went 
accordingly,  resolved  to  renew  his  acquaint 
with   the   St.    Pierres,   and  others  of  a 
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which  was  beginning  its  festivities,  now  that 
the  agitation  of  the  ministerial  fetes  was  re- 
laxing. 

It  was  a  noble  ball.  In  most  countries,  the 
Russians  bear  away  the  palm  wherever  magnifi- 
cence is  concerned.  A  sort  of  barbaric  splen- 
dour magnifies  their  ideas  of  hospitality ;  and  like 
the  genii  of  an  Arabian  tale,  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  erect  palaces  in  deserts,  they  seem  to  fancy 
it  impossible  to  erect  them  on  too  grand  a  scale. 
The  Russians,  in  short,  are  playing  on  the 
stage  of  continental  civilization,  the  part  as- 
sumed by  the  English  a  century  ago.  If  John 
Bull  no  longer  swaggers  along  the  grand  tour 
with  his  pockets  overflowing  with  guineas,  beg- 
ging to  be  robbed,  the  Muscovite,  who  dashes 
over  the  same  ground  with  his  equipages,  emit- 
ting clouds  of  smoke,  and  his  travelling  trunks 
studded  with  malachite,  is  quite  as  sure  a  mark 
for  exaction. 

Scarcely  had  Greville  ceded  to  the  arm  of 
the  Prince  de  Chaulieu  for  a  valse>  the  trouble- 


a  poted  - 
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confronted  face  U>  l*x 
8b  SfatM,  A  soddts 
arcs  of  both ! — For  a  mo- 
like  himself,  over- 
TCUtwacencc,  inclin- 
t  the  sincere  regard 
hid  iii-i'irt-'.j 
quickly  ilia- 
■IWffiiH  ':■■'■ 
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^Sinai)  had  threatened  us,  my  dear  Lord,  that 
We  were  never  to  see  you  more  ?" — 

"  I  underwent  several  severe  attacks  of  illness 
in  the  East,"  replied  Greville,  trusting  that  the 
agitation  which  caused  his  hands  to  tremble  was 
not  equally  perceptible  in  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance* "  I  have  been  a  great  wanderer  since 
we  parted  at  Chantilly.  I  have  even  pitched 
my  tent  in  the  deserts  of  Libya." 

"  When  you  return  to  London,  mon  cher, 
the  Travellers'  Club  will  attest  that  /,  too,  have 
accomplished  wonders  since  I  saw  you !" — replied 
St.  Sevron,  gaily.  "  To  reach  your  ultima 
ThuU  is  almost  as  great  a  pilgrimage  for  a  ba- 
daud  like  myself,  as  for  you  to  attain  the  source 
of  the  Nile." 

"  You  have  visited  Scotland  ? — As  a  sports- 
man, of  course  ? — Were  you  very  successful  ?" — 

"  I  went  on  matters  of  business,  and  was 
wholly  unsuccessful,"  replied  St  Sevron,  gravely. 
Pauons  la-dessiu, — and  tell  me  why  you  have 
never  been  to  see  me  since  your  arrival? — On 
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rally  sufficiently  to  attempt  the  journey  to 
Paris,  which  was  my  wife's  motive  for  innisting 
the  solemnization  of  our  marriage  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  gratification,  however,  of  be- 
holding the  cheerful  faces  of  two  people  to  whose 
i&ppiness  he  had  contributed,  has  exercised  a 
ilutary  effect ;  and  they  are  now,  after  a  year's 
beenee,  once  more  in  the  Rue  Sl  Dominique. 
You  will  not,  I  trust,  enlarge  the  catalogue  of 
r  sins  past  forgiveness,  by  absenting  yourself 
much  longer  from  their  house." 

shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling 
e  to-morrow,"  said  LordGrcville,  unable  to 
v  off  his  embarrassment  sufficiently  to  emu- 


>te  the  easy  t 


e  of  his 


npanion. 


Madame  dc  Rostanges,  as  I  need  not  tell 

who   formed    so  just  an   appreciation   of 

merits,"  resumed  St.  Sevron,  "  proves  the 

;  of  nurses,  as  she  was  before  the  best  of 

wives.      Nothing  can  exceed  her  devotion  to 

le    invalid.     She    will    not    hear   of  leaving 

him,  which  I  approve.     But  I  see  no  occasion 

vol.  in.  n 
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has  been  trying  to  persuade  me  there  are  none 
to  be  had.  The  Prince  de  Chaulieu  will  not 
listen  to  my  assurances  that  in  this  house  every- 
thing is  to  be  had." 

Satisfied  that  he  should  lead  an  easier  life  by 
evading  than  by  opposing  her  whims,  Greville 
hastened  off  in  obedience  to  her  commands.  He 
even  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
wish;  and  was  slowly  returning,  when  Ae  sud- 
den revulsion  of  blood  to  his  heart  as  he  caught 
sight  of  a  finely-turned  head,  round  which  a 
heavy  braid  of  raven  hair  seemed  to  form  a  na- 
tural diadem,  apprized  him  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Eugenie. 

But  was  it  her,  indeed? — The  smile  of  youth 
no  longer  on  her  lip, — the  elation  of  joy  no  longer 
in  her  eyes, — the  bloom  of  girlhood  no  longer 
on  her  cheek ! — Pale  as  marble,  and  grave  with 
more  than  matronly  gravity,  the  salutation  with 
which  she  returned  his  profound  bow,  though 
hurried  by  surprise,  brought  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  colour  to  her  face.     Her  beauty,  which 
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le,  recalled  to  Greville's  a 
t  .t  Dmba.  in  a  picture  he  had  seen  ■ 
i  the  artist  had  chosen  to  en- 
i  »  fJaaatK  anoulight  the  countenance  of 


-  Vaawt  I  adders  bcr  at  once,  these  miacrabW 
iciinaji  <af  iaihiiiiimiii  wilt  be  ever  rccur- 
t me- '  ««  that  MaWtiim  that  darted  through  the 
H.v-til v  approaching  her,  *> 
■  ta*  b«$ao  to  pour  forth,  in  a  low  and 
via**  tmaaav  his  rrgnts  at  bearing  (ram 


c  St  Sevron  sucb  unfavourable  tiding* 
Jttbc  Win  of  the  Marquis  de  Rostanges. 
*  M>  Brother-in-law  is  indeed  in  a  nwUn- 
B,"  Rpucd  Eugenie  firmly.  "  His 
a  is  derived  from  the  aasidnirv  of 
bis  wil*  and  the  devotedorss  of  his  friends;  of 
whom  two*  more  aind.  uooc  tuorc  valued,  than 
Monsieur  de  &.  S  *rwu.~ 

(.•revtUe  Isncted  be  could  delect  an  inflexion 
of  triumph  in   bee   tone,  as  she  % 
virtues  of  her  husband. 
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"  It  is  only  to-night  that  I  became  aware  of 
his  illness,"  stammered  Greville,  as  if  in  excuse 
for  his  negligence. 

cc  Which  is,  however,  of  such  permanence," 
replied  Eugenie,  coldly,  "  that  your  statement 
serves  to  prove  you  have  never  inquired  after 
him  of  our  mutual  friends.  The  Marquis 
has  a  better  memory,"  she  continued,  almost 
sternly.  "  On  arriving  in  Paris,  he  made  in- 
stant inquiries  after  the  Lord  Greville  whom 
the  papers  announced  as  dining  at  the  Ch&teau, 
and  was  eager  that  Sophie  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  your  address." 

Greville  attempted  some  inexplicit  declara- 
tion of  gratitude. 

u  We  women  are  perhaps  more  resentful  of 
neglects,"  added  Eugenie,  with  a  scornful  smile ; 
u  for  my  sister  refused  to  write  to  you  till  you 
deigned  to  afford  us  some  token  of  your  being 
in  Paris." 

Satisfied  that  both  Sophie  and  the  bride 
were   aware  of  the   motive    of  his  avoidance 
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monds  sparkled  amid  her  glossy  hair. —  No 
bracelets  encircled  the  arms  which  might  have 
served  as  models  to  the  sculptor. — Simple  as 
ever^  and  as  ever  of  purest  white,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  Comtesse  de  St  Sevron  in  the 
robe  whose  folds  hung  round  her  like  the  dra- 
pery of  some  antique  statue. 

Greville  felt  inexpressibly  gratified  by  find- 
ing so  little  of  her  new  condition  announced  in 
her  dress  and  deportment  As  an  excuse  for 
loitering  near  her,  he  hazarded  some  general 
remarks  upon  the  beauty  of  the  ball. 

"  I  am  no  great  judge  of  such  scenes!"  she 
replied,  with  a  vague  smile.  "  You  may  remem- 
ber of  old  that  I  never  shared  my  sister's  pas- 
sionate love  of  dancing.  To-night,  I  came  hither 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  desire  of  Sidonie 
and  Monsieur  de  St  Sevron." 

The  name,  pronounced  by  her  lips,  grated 
upon  the  ear  of  Greville;  more  especially  as 
ahe  gave  it  utterance,  with  the  unconcern  of 
perfect  familiarity. 
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"  But  I  am  anxious  to  get  away,"  she  addoi 
"  I  want  sadly  to  be  at  home  again. — We  nt 
waiting  only  for  Sidonie  to  fulfil  two  or  tlircf 
engagements." 

"  Do  you  not  dance,  then  ?"  inquired  tirt- 
ville,  with  a  degree  of  carelessness  that  ought  to 
have  apprised  her  he  spoke  without  personal 
projects. 

"  Certainly  not  to-night,"  she  replied,  wilt  ■ 
sudden  alteration  of  manner.  Then,  as  if  fear- 
ing he  might  be  pained  by  so  abrupt  a  mode  of 
intimating  that  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  tht 
honour  of  her  hand,  she  added,  '■  The  pre- 
carious condition  of  my  brother-in-law  renders 
it  disagreeable  to  me  to  join  in  such  dim- 
si  ons." 

Yet  half-an-hour  afterwards,  as  he  stood  mo- 
ve rsing  with  Madame  de  KersakorF  in  the 
supper-room,  Ferdinand  de  Valsau  suddenly 
joined  them  from  the  dance,  full  of  rapture* 
concerning  a  valse  he  had  been  enjoying  with 
Madame  de  St.  Sevron ! — Greville  could  scarcelv 
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conceal  his  disgust  at  her  hypocrisy  or  incon- 
sistency. 

"  You  have  actually  been  dancing  with  Ma- 
dame de  St  Sevron?"  he  inquired,  half-aside 
of  his  friend,  as  though  the  fact  needed  con- 
firmation. 

'*  If  you  were  not  in  the  crowd  of  those  who 
stood  by  to  applaud  our  performance,  I  am 
sorry  for  you,"  replied  Valsan,  passing  his  hand 
through  his  curls,  to  the  detriment  of  the  se- 
cond pair  of  gants  paille  with  which  he  had  done 
honour  to  the  ball.  "  I  flatter  myself,  mon  cher 
there  are  not  many  such  valseurs  in  Paris  as 
myself  and  Madame  de  St  Sevron ! — Madame 
ie  St  Pierre  is  lighter  in  hand,  but  she  cannot 
balancer  sur  place  with  the  tact  and  nicety 
of  the  charmante  mariee." 

Repeatedly  had  Greville  attempted  to  defend 

Valsan  from  the  charge  of  fatuite  to  which  the 

ezquisitism  of  the  young  auditeur  exposed  him 

in  the  sober  official  circles  that  were  his  na 

tural  element     But  it  was  not  likely  that,  afte 
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this  boutade  he  should  ever  again  become  the 
advocate  of  so  inveterate  a  coxcomb. 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,*  interrupted  Madame 
de  Keraakoff,  trtpignant  du  pied  with  impatience 
of  such  praises  bestowed  upon  a  rival,  "that in 
Vienna  or   St   Petersburg,   where  people  4 
valse,  Madame  de  St  S6vron  would  be  con- 
demned to  faxrt  tapisserie  throughout  the  even- 
ing.— Nobody  would  even  risk  such  a  partner. 
Here,  you  achieve  a  sort  of  sauteuse  which,  if 
you  can  but  contrive  to  make  fast  enough,  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  perfect  deux  temps.  Trust 
me,  there  are  not  six  people  in  Paris  who  hare 
the  most  remote  idea  of  it — Strauss,  you  know, 
threw  you  up  in  disgust" 

"  I  resign  myself  to  being  thrown  up  in  dtf- 
gust,  in  company  with  Madame  de  St  Sevron, 
cried  Ferdinand,  swallowing  his  third  tumbler 
of  lemonade  and  champagne.  "  Ah !  they  ire 
going ! — She  assured  me  she  had  been  staying 
only  to  keep  her  engagement  with  me.  I  most 
go  and  help  her  to  find  her  shawl,"  cried  he, 
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huiTying  off  towards  the  anteroom  whither 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  St  Sevron,  accom- 
panied by  Sidonie,  were  directing  their  steps, 
Grreville  presumed  it  was  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Chaulieu  he  must  offer  his  arm;  the  Count 
having  monopolized  that  of  Eugenie,  evidently 
resolved  not  to  cede  his  privilege  to  the  favourite 
partner  of  his  bride. 

*  They  are  tiying,  I  really  believe,  to  cry 
that  woman  into  fashion!"  whined  Madame 
de  Korsakoff,  noting  the  empressement  of  Ferdi- 
nand. "  (Test  en  pure  perte. — It  will  never  do ! 
— She  was  designed  by  nature  for  a  dowdy, 
and  a  dowdy  she  will  remain.— No  grace,— no 
ftnerntrre,— no  coquetry, — no  anything!  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  femme  a  la 
mode  out  of  one  of  the  wicker  figures  in  Giroux's 
shop!"— 

"  I  do  not  imagine  that  Madame  de  St  Sev- 
ron has  any  ambition  to  become  a  lionne  F  re- 
plied Grreville,  not  choosing  to  hear  his  own 
disapprobation  expressed  by  any  other  person  ; 
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B ,  and  render  justice  to  my  countrywomen! 

The  most  agreeable  women  in  Paris  this  winter 
are  all  Russians.  We  are  more  frank,  more 
cordial,  than  Frenchwomen, — more  obliging, — 
more  true. — Many  people  praise  the  vivacity  of 
the  Parisians ; — for  my  part,  I  find  them  vapour- 
ernes  and  affected. — Nothing  can  be  more  dawl- 
ing, — nothing  more  fainSaute! — Whereas  the 
Russians — " 

"  Leave  me  one  single  little  word  of  praise  to 
utter  in  their  honour  V* — cried  Greville,  placing 
her  in  an  ostensible  position  in  the  ball-room,  in 
hopes  that  some  inveterate  mazurka-dancer 
might  disencumber  him  of  one  who,  though 
light  as  a  feather,  was  so  heavy  a  burthen. 
"  One  little  word  of  praise,  in  which  to  concen- 
trate a  world  of  admiration." 

Trusting  that  his  gratitude  to  Prince  P , 

who  soon  afterwards  snatched  the  little  Coun- 
tess into  the  round  of  the  mazurka,  was  not  un- 
becomingly manifested,  Greville  profited  by  his 
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leisure  to  contemplate  die  only  balkoom  be 

had  seen  during  the  winter,  unencumbered  by 

[  the  ungainly  crowd  of  deputies  besetting  the 

■ 

I  royal  and  ministerial  fetes.     Hie  sallow  bat 

I  distinguished  faces  of  the  mande  dipkmetxpuq- 

i 

peaiedlikea  spiritualizationof  society,  after  tk 

hard  features  of  the  hard-working  politicians  of 

the  reformed  parliament  of  Fiance. 

Familiarized    to     Madame    de    Kenakoft 

hourly  winnings  concerning  the  delicacy  of  her 

health,  and  to  find  her,  morning  after  morning) 

unequal  to  the  task  of  walking  from  one  room 

into  another,   Greville  had  flattered  himseK 

when   compelled  to    escort   her  to   the  bill, 

that  a  veiy  short  enjoyment  of  its  pleasure 

would  suffice.     But  to  his  amazement,  nbe 

succeeded  contredanse,     and    mazurka  vabe, 

and   the  tiny    Countess   remained    iintirabk 

When  the  cotillon  struck  up  the  signal  fix 

the  retreat   of  cross  chaperons,   maternal  or 

marital,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  posse* 
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aion  of  an  arm-chair,  with  the  Prince  dc  Chau- 
lieu  by  her  side ; — prepared  with  all  the  little 
whips  and  stings  of  coquetry  peculiar  to  that 
piece  of  grown-up  child's  play.  Yet  Grcville 
reconciled  himself  without  much  difficulty  to  his 
duties.  With  unaccountable  weakness,  he  felt 
if  retiring  to  rest  would  bring  him  nearer  to 
the  hour  of  rising,  and  the  dreaded  moment  of 
repairing  to  the  Hotels  de  Rostanges  and  de 
St,  Sevron. 

Even  the  longest  cotillon,  however,  will  have 
end.  The  strifes  and  envyings  of  the  various 
couples  seated  round  the  room  were  successively 
appeased  by  some  act  of  cotillon  vengeance. 
The  chalnr.  was  romped  through  at  last; — the 
strain,  so  often  seeming  to  die  away  to  be  so 
often  renewed,  experienced  a  sudden  death ; — 
the  weary  musicians  were  released;  and  the 
panting  crowd  hurried  into  the  refreshment 
room  to  await  the  arrival  of  trays  of  bouillon, 
indispensable  to  a  French  ball.     Nothing   re- 


in dispensable  to  a 
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ruained   for  Grcville    but    a   night  of  broken 
rest,   as  a  preliminary   to  a  day  of  unbroken 


Painful  as  were  his  anticipations,  he  lud, 
however,  insufficiently  prepared  himself  for  tat 
over] lowering  emotions  that  beset  him  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Hotel  dc  St.  Scttoo  oh  the 
following  morning.  The  porter's  intimation 
that  "  Monsieur  le  Comte  was  gone  out,"  ami 
"  Madame  la  Comtesse  not  yet  visible,"  scam!; 
sufficed  to  the  restoration  of  his  sclf-commind 

As  he  drove  rapidly  off  towards  the  Rue  St 
Dominique,  he  recalled  to  mind  how,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  last  visit,  he  had  been  stopped  bj 
Giacchimo  with  tidings  of  his  mother's  danger- 
ous illness.  Could  the  lapse  of  less  than  Wv 
years  have  effected  so  complete  a  revolution  in 
his  character,  that  he  now  remained,  week  after 
week,  in  contented  ignorance  concerning  the 
welfare  of  Lady  Greville,  while  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  approaching  the  Hotel  dc  St.  Set- 
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ron  sufficed  to  agitate  every  pulse  of  his  throb- 
bing heart? — 

On  sending  in  his  name  to  the  concierge  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rostanges,  he  was  instantly  ad- 
mitted; nay,  the  venerable  servants  waiting  in 
the  vestibule,  by  whom  he  was  conducted,  d  pas 
de  loup,  through  the  suite  of  rooms,  seemed  al- 
most disposed  to  salute  him  with  a  friendly 
greeting! 

**  How  is  the  Marquis  to-day,  Baptiste  ?"  in- 
quired he  of  the  old  maitre  d'hotel,  by  way  of 
marking  his  recognition  of  a  former  favourite.    ' 

'*  Rather  better  than  worse,  milor,"  replied 
kite  old  man,  in  a  cautious  whisper.  "The 
Comte  de  St  Sevron  is  with  him.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  is  always  the  better  for  the  visits  of  the 
Comte  de  St  S6vron." 

There  is  something  peculiarly  depressing  in 
the  stealthy  pace  and  subdued  voices  announc- 
ing the  presence  of  sickness  and  danger  in  a 
mansion  wherein  we  are  accustomed  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  cheerfulness  and  health.    Instead 
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Emulous  hand,  was  concealing  tears  of  intense 
°*Hotion. 

"Man  enfant,"  faltered  the  scarcely  less 
agitated  Marquis,  (rendered  conscious  of  the 
half  century's  distance  existing  between  their 
ftges,  by  the  approach  of  the  last  but  best  in- 
lUructor,)— "mon  enfant, — vous  etes  en  retard  I — 
Had  you  delayed  your  kindness  a  short  time 
longer,  you  would  have  found  only  the  old  man's 
empty  chair !" 

Greville  replied  by  a  more  fervent  pressure 
of  the  hand  about  to  withdraw  itself  from  his 


**  Sophie  I — have  you  not  a  word  of  greeting 
for  your  old  friend?" — resumed  the  Marquis, 
addressing  his  feeble  accents  to  his  wife. 

u  I  have  already  assured  Lord  Greville  of  my 
satisfaction  at  seeing  him  here  again,'9  replied 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  confirming  by  her  cold- 
ness the  distance  she  had  established  between 
them  by  the  formality  of  her  reception ;  imme- 


wtth    St    Sevron  tbr 
wvnoK  aat  aiind  had  interrupted. 
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Gtevflle,    labouring  to 
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to  drive  him  away. — Don't  expect  us  to 
come  and  sit  with  you,  my  good  friend,  if  you 
torture  us  by  such  painful  allusions." 

"I  would  fain  prevent  your  feeling  them 
painful," — murmured  the  invalid. — "  I  wish  you 
to  contemplate  my  end  with  the  same  cheerful 
resignation  I  do  myself.  Surrounded  by  those 
who  are  dear  to  me, — soothed  by  the  devoted 
attendance  of  the  best  of  wives  on  my  passage 
from  a  happy  mortal  state  to  a  still  happier  im- 
mortal,— what  right  have  I  to  repine  at  having 
reached  the  term  of  existence  ? — Think  what 
my  life  has  been  for  five  years  past ! — Consider 
what  intense  domestic  happiness  has  replaced 
the  vain  ambitions  of  public  life,  and  the  de- 
lusions of  pleasure ! — But  for  the  warning  repre- 
hensions of  sickness,  I  had  perhaps  so  anchored 
myself  to  the  joys  of  this  world,  that  even  the 
promises  of  eternity  might  not  have  reconciled 
me  to  the  change! — All  has  been  mercifully 
ordained.  —  Weaned   by  slow    degrees    from 
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earthly  attachments,  I  have  been  summoned  so 
gently  that  I  have  learned  to  contemplate  my 
end  as  though  it  were  that  of  another ;— grateful 
for  every  added  day, — yet  humbly  resigned 
that  each  should  be  the  last" 

"  If  Eugenie  were  here,  she  would  not  allot 
you  to  exhaust  yourself  thus,"  cried  St  Sfaon. 
"  But  it  is  the  error  of  that  best  of  wives  yon 
praise  so  highly,  to  let  you  do  all  you  chooser- 
knowing  you  choose  to  do  everything  that  is 
wrong." 

"Patience,  patience,  gros  PapaF— remon- 
strated the  Marquis,  attempting  a  playful  ges- 
ture of  the  hand.  "  You  have  reprimanded  me 
enough  for  to-day.  I  promise  to  offend  no 
more.  I  was  anxious  only  to  convince  this 
fellow,  whom  I  used  to  love  as  a  boy  of 
my  own,  that  the  dying  man  for  whom  1 
see  he  feels  such  earnest  pity  is  scarcely  *n 
object  of  commiseration.  —  And  now,  dear 
Greville, — tell  me ! — what  was   this  matter  of 
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business  to  which  you  allude? — Anything  in 
"which  our  poor  assistance  might  have  been 
available  ?"— 

Succinctly,  and  with  careful  avoidance  of  all 
details  likely  to  excite  the  shattered  nerves  of 
the  invalid,  Greville  related  the  history  of 
Anton'  Amazzi,  and  the  success  which  had 
crowned  his  interposition  with  government  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Corsican. 

"  You  always  described  your  yacht  to  us,  my 
dear  lord,  as  such  a  marvel  of  order  and  subor- 
dination !"  said  the  old  man,  after  listening  to 
his  narrative.  "Do  you  remember,  Sophie, 
how  you  and  your  sister  used  to  delight  in 
mounting  him  upon  his  hobby  and  worming 
out  of  him  the  secrets  of  his  Eastern  and 
Grecian  adventures? — I  recollect,  Greville,  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  your  sitting  between  them 
one  moonlight  night,  yonder  under  the  acacia- 
tree,  (of  which  the  dried  pods  are  now  rustling 
so  mournfully  in  the  northern  wind,)  describing 
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exorbitant,  and  completely  satisfied.  I  re- 
spected, in  the  little  busy  English  ant-hill,  its 
industry,  legislation,  and  intelligence.  Refine- 
ment of  taste  or  vastness  of  grandeur  were  not 
what  I  came  to  seek." 

"  I  am  too  slightly  acquainted  with  my  native 
country  to  attempt  her  eulogium,"  replied 
Greville.  "While  her  title  to  solids  remains 
undisputed,  let  who  will  quarrel  with  her  super- 
ficials!" 

u  I  expected  no  less  of  you,  my  dear  lord, — 
albeit  (soit  dit  en  passant)  such  moderation  be  a 
rare  merit  among  your  countrymen.  Next  to 
the  Americans,  your  nationality  is  the  most 
thin-skinned  in  the  world.  You  will  not  hear  it 
hinted  that  you  have  not  achieved  perfection, — 
which  effectually  bars  out  all  prospect  of  im- 
provement." 

"Like  other  chidden  children,  we  rebel 
against  the  teacher,  but  amend  our  fault,"  said 
Greville. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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remarked  Greville,  cheerfully.  "  The  establish- 
ment of  8 team  navigation  on  the  Atlantic,  attracts 
a  wholly  different  class  of  strangers  across  the 
ant-hilL" 

"  So  much  the  better,  man  cher9 — so  much 
the  better! — If  travel  tend  to  liberalize  indi- 
viduals,—an  influx  of  travellers  is  necessary  to 
render  the  advantage  national.  The  fault  I 
find  with  English  society,  is  the  circumscription 
of  its  philosophy.  Don't  exclaim! — I  do  not 
dispute  your  foresightedness  in  science  or  ethics. 
I  dare  say  you  discover  more  planets  than  other 
people;  and  by  the  intensity  of  your  penal 
legislation,  you  have  perhaps  invented  a  crime 
or  two.  But  in  matters  of  less  import,  you  are 
sadly  in  want  of  spectacles.  In  matters  of  less 
import,  the  vista  is  bounded  on  every  side  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  your  insularity.  You  are 
bitter  enemies  to  innovation.  Your  moral 
custom-house  is  terribly  intent  upon  imposing 
duties  on  foreign  imports.     You  would  not, 

i2 
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perhaps  pot  Galileo  to  death ;  but  ire  have  all 
beheld  your  press  attempt  the  tapidation  of 
■MBjuauors  of  sj  stems  eventually  adopted  oj 
the  nation." 

"  We  are  certainly  opposed  to  nnneuaiarj 
reforms," — Grerille  was  beginning — 

'•  Admire  the  leaven  of  Toryism  breaking 
out  in  the  hereditary  peer!"  interrupted  Bt 
SeTTon, —  whose  object  hi  the  discussion  was 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Marquis  from 
his  own  ailments.  "  AH  Fngnsh  lords  ought 
to  be  inoculated  with  it  in  their  infancy,  to 
secure  having  it  in  a  mild  way;  fur,  taken 
after  ooo-and-twenty,  the  mark  becomes  inde- 
lible. That  clap-trap  word,  'the  wbdom  of 
oar  ancestors,'  is  safer  as  a  rattle  in  the  hand* 
ot  a  child,  than   as  a  sledge-hammer  i 


"  I  don't  mean  to  be  aJIronted," 
Greville,  laughing, — "  and  therefore  hope  thai 
you  don't  mean  to  be  too  saucy.*' 
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"  The  English  Tory  has  not  much  to  fear 
from  the  legitimists  of  the  Faubourg!"  observed 
the  invalid. 

"  You  have  seen  something  now,  my  dear 
Greville,"  added  the  Count,  after  stooping  to 
adjust  a  cushion  under  the  feet  of  the  Marquis, 
*  of  the  various  shades  of  society  in  Paris. — 
Admit  that  the  ready  colloquiality  of  my  coun- 
trymen tends  to  the  enlargement  of  their  ideas 
and  extension  of  their  views?  To  produce  a 
spark,  flint  must  strike  against  steel;  whereas 
your  learned  recluses,  buried  in  their  quarry, 
lend  little  aid  toward  the  enlightenment  of 
mankind" 

"  Dreading,  perhaps,  the  fearful  enlighten- 
ment produced  by  a  general  conflagration  ! " — 
added  Greville,  almost  nettled. 

"  A  genuine  John  Bullism, — the  first  I  ever 
heard  you  utter!" — cried  St  Sevron. — " Excel- 
lent, as  an  aphorism,  for  the  leading  article  of 
an  unliberal  or  illiberal  journal; — excellent  as 
a  pebble-stone  in  the  sling  with  which  your 
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patbaai  aarpatrd  attacks  the  champion  of  the 
ftJr''  ■ ; — bat  unworthy  the  scholarly  Lipa  of 
a*  Qnain  froth,  from  the  plain  of  Marathon 
a*l  dat  scawok  of  Athens.  By  the  way,  did 
ywaw  m  «W  East,  encounter  our  excellent  La- 
nvftme,  *■»  aas  hare  been  tottering  there 
*  *a»  go  MftifcoB  the  same  time  as  jomsebT 
GarnaW  arpfced  in  the  negative,  and  without 


*  1  haw*   — ri'ufl  the  iafuenoe  of  poetry,* 

chaw  *  aak  no*  yet  achicTni  that  of  pontics. 

s>  me  equally  feeble  at  a 

especially    since    he  hat 
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One  might  almost  fancy  the  tortures  of  our 
martyrs  atoned,  by  the  excruciation  of  treaties 
and  protocols  with  which  we  are  tormenting 
the  last  moments  of  Paganism." 

"Hush,  hush!  —  I  hear  the  light  steps  of 
Eugenie  traversing  the  drawing-room,"  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Rostanges. — "  My  sister 
interdicts  politics  as  fatal  to  the  atmosphere  of 
a  sick-room,"  she  continued,  turning  towards 
Greville,  who  had  abruptly  risen  at  the  an- 
nouncement, and  was  already  taking  leave  of 
the  invalid,  with  promises  to  return  on  the 
morrow. 

A  cold  salutation  was  exchanged  on  the 
threshold  of  the  saloon  between  the  departing 
guest  and  the  beautiful  woman,  advancing  with 
easy  dignity  to  offer  her  morning  consolations 
to  her  brother-in-law.  In  another  moment,  the 
door  had  closed  upon  Lord  Greville. 
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*lim  with  tardy  retribution,  as  well  as  unaccord- 
^nt  with  the  indulgent  forbearance  imparting 
^  peculiar  charm  to  the  society  of  the  French. 
Impossible  to  be  less  vindictive; — impossible 
to  be  more  facile  d  vivre.  Unless  among  the 
natives  of  their  meridional  provinces,  nothing 
so  rare  as  an  act  of  revenge.  The  passions  of 
the  Parisians  are  obliterated  by  their  vices ; — as 
the  surface  of  a  field  of  standing  corn  evinces 
little  token  of  the  furrows  beneath. 

"  There  is  something  almost  ungenerous  in 
the  sense  of  superiority  displayed  in  their  de- 
portment!" cried  Greville,  as  he  drove  impetu- 
ously from  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  towards  the 
desolate  Boulevart  des  Invalides,  for  the  assuage- 
ment of  his  irritation.  It  needed  all  the  femi- 
nine devotedness  of  Sophie, —  all  the  denial 
conveyed  in  the  career  of  her  wedded  life  to 
the  aspersions  with  which  foreigners  opprobriate 
all  Parisiennes  of  high  caste  established  by  a 
manage  de  convenance,  to  leave  him  in  charity, 
even  with  her  virtues. 
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md  Duchess,  as  well  as  for  the  Dowager,  so  as 
ao  exempt  himself  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
Ins  engagement.  His  last  appearance  in  the 
circle  of  the  venerable  Marchioness  de  Ros- 
tangee  had  left  too  painful  a  trace  upon  his 
memory  I — and  having  determined  to  limit  his 
stay  in  Paris  to  a  day  or  two,  there  was  less 
occasion  for  his  observance  of  the  strictness  of 
Faubourg  etiquette.  But  for  an  engagement 
of  the  most  peremptory  nature,  he  would  have 
quitted  Paris  that  very  evening* 

He  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  appear  at 
the  ball  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans :  the  mode- 
rate dimensions  of  the  Prince  Royal's  apart- 
ments in  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  absence  of  an  invited  guest  to 
escape  notice.  He  had  already  adventured  a 
careless  inquiry  of  St.  Sevron  whether  they 
should  meet  at  the  ball;  the  Count's  earnest 
ejaculation  of  "  God  forbid  I "  serving  at  once 
At  remind  him  that  Eugenie,  by  her  marriage, 
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Ducbese  of  Orleans,  on  pretext  of  want  < 
■txvaamotastioBv  ban  assumed  the  envied  prm 
lege  cf  aawrnhfing  round  them  only  the  clib 
of  the  great  bodies  of  the  state;  completir 
their  circle  with  all  that  b  most  distinguished  o 
the  foreign  nobility  visiting  Paris.  The  pecu 
liarry  gracious  manners  of  the  Duchess,  "hit 
though  taxed  by  the  Faubourg  with  the  banali: 
of  German  courtliness,  are  essentially  1 
and  French  of  the  best  order,  have  a 
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even  to  the  ultra  liberals,  who  still  demand 
conciliation  in  Paris,  some  return  towards  the 
etiquettes  of  the  ancien  regime  ;  and  an  entree  to 
the  ffites  of  the  Pavilion  M arsan  is  consequently 
almost  as  much  in  request  as  when,  in  his  bache- 
lorhood} a  smile  from  the  Prince  Royal  sufficed 
to  confer  a  diploma  of  beauty. 

"  Faisons  notre  entree  ensemble  /"  said  Achille 
de  Cerny,  who  happened  to  ascend  the  stair- 
case at  the  same  moment  with  Lord  Greville. 
"  We  are  in  good  time ;  for  behold  Monsieur  de 
Rambuteau — the  most  punctual  of  men  and  ad- 
ministrators, who  gets  through  twice  as  much 
business  while  other  people  are  asleep  as  other 
people  when  awake,  and  four  times  as  much 
business  when  other  people  are  awake  as  any 
lour  of  us  put  together, — a  hint  I  afford  you,  en 
passant,  to  explain  the  common  belief  that  ce 
ban  Prefet  is  ubiquitous;  or,  as  one  of  your 
Irish  senators  Irishly  observed,  that,  like  a  bird, 
he  manages  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  I  left 
him  just  now  at  the  Minister  of  Finance's, — 
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buried,  as  I  thought,  under  a  wagon-load  of  the 
arguments  of  that  weighty  statesman.  But,  be- 
hold, -he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  here 
before  me  l" — 

Though  Greville  had  offered  no  interruption 
to  Cerny's  chattering,  not  a  syllable  reached 
his  ear.  As  they  slowly  ascended  the  illumi- 
nated staircase,  his  eyes  wane  fixed  upon  a  party 
of  ladies  who  were  disengaging  themsel?es  from 
their  shawls  in  the  gallery. 

Could  there  exist  in  Paris  two  such  nobly-pro- 
portioned forms  as  the  one  before  him  and  the 
bride  of  Tristan  de  St.  S6vron  ?— Were  there 
two  women  who  ventured  to  encircle  their  marble 
brows  with  a  simple  braid  of  raven  hair,  like  the 
beautiful  creature  who  now  stood  patiently 
waiting  till  her  coquettish  companions  bad 
smoothed  their  ruffled  plumes,  preparatory  to 
their  trying  entree  into  the  presence  of  royalty  • 

"  I  could  have  sworn  that  was  Madame  de 
St.  Sevron  who  went  in  just  now  1"  said  be,  in- 
coherently addressing  his  companion. 
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"  Madame  de  St.  S6vron  at  the  Duke  of 
Orleans's  ball?— *  My  dear  friend,  the  stones 
of  the  Pavilion  would  rise  and  prate  of  her 
whereabout.  Reflect  that  her  mother  was 
dame  cThonneur  to  Madame  \" 

"  All  that  sort  of  prejudice  seems  to  be  so 
rapidly  disappearing." — 

"  Among  those  too  young  to  have  taken  a 
part  in  public  life  before  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynasty,"  replied  Cerny.  "  My  people, 
for  instance,  are  legitimists;  but  I  was  the  class- 
fellow  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  loved  him 
as  much  as  I  respect  the  courage  and  talents  of 
Louis  Philippe.  But  St  S£vron ! — St.  S£vron, 
who  followed  Charles  X.  to  Rambouillet ! — St. 
S6vron,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Goritz  ! — 
St  S6vron,  the  nephew  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
h&nont  I" 

"Nevertheless,"  interrupted Greville,  catching 
sight,  through  the  doors  of  the  antechamber,  of 
the  interior  of  the  ballroom,  "  I  swear  to  you 
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that  Madame  de  St-  Sevron  is  here !     Look  !— 
next  to  the  lady  in  a  brocaded  dress  P 

"Man  cher,  you  are  demented!  —  Th*i  ii 
Madame  de  Senneval,  wife  of  one  of  hi*  Rortl 
Highness's  ojfieier*  d'ordonnance." 

"  On  the  other  side  of  Madame  de  Somen), 
—  lo  the  right!" 

"  In  the  white  dress,  with  bouquets  of  natnn) 
camellias? — Where  have  you  been  dining?— 
Has  the  Madeira  of  the  club  gone  too  hard  wna 
you?  That  is  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis. — S*e 
accompanied  Madame  de  Senneval,  who  k  re- 
lated, you  know,  to  the  Rostanges  people." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis?" — 

"  Come,  come  ! — don't  pretend  to  mystify  me 
in  this  fashion.  I  saw  you  drive  out  of  Uk 
courtyard,  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  only  thi 
morning. —  You  must  have  known  she  was  u>  be 
here. — Mais  silence .' — The  Duke  and  his  bro- 
thers are  approaching." 

If  the  coherency  of  poor  Greville  had  ap- 
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peared  questionable  to  Achille  de  Cerny,  what 
liad  not  the  Princes  a  right  to  infer  from  the 
extraordinary  equivocations  and  contradictions 
Trith  which   he   acknowledged  their  courteous 
greeting  I — In  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
questions,  he  said  he  was  to  leave  Paris  on  the 
morrow,  on  his  way  to  Marseilles ; — in  reply  to 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  that  he  should  be  in  Lon- 
don in  a  day  or  two,  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment;— and  if  he  did  not  declare  to  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  that  he  was  about  to  sail  for  Kams- 
katcha  in  a  whaler,  it  was  by  some  miraculous 
interposition  of  common  sense.     He  neither  re- 
collected where  he  was,  nor  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing. 

When  the  Princes  had  successively  glided  off, 
leaving  him  free  for  the  prosecution  of  his  inqui- 
ries, Cerny  was  no  longer  beside  him. — In  what 
direction  was  he  gone  ? — And  how  might  be  ven- 
ture to  accost  any  other  person  with  the  puerile 
questions  of — "  Is  Eugenie  de  Nangis  still  un- 
married ?  and  who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
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"  After  all,"  was  his  final  reflection,  as  he 
toatched  the  chaste  movements  of  Eugenie,  who, 
both  for  her  beauty's  sake  and  as  dancing  oppo- 
to  the  Frincesse  Clementine,  attracted 
attention, — "  after  all,  what  should  I 
by  learning  that  she  is  free  ? — Would  the 
the  less  exist  which  renders  our  union 
impossible  ? — As  much  divided  from  her  as  if 
were  in  truth  the  wife  of  St.  Sevron,  my 
repinings  would  only  recur  with  re- 
doubled violence  I" — 

And  straightway  accosting  Ferdinand  de 
Valium,  who  stood  watching  the  dancers,  braced 
into  a  puppet  by  the  old-fashioned  formality  of 
lut  auditor's  uniform,  he  suddenly  inquired  the 
name  of  his  favourite  partner,  the  pretty  bride  of 
die  Faubourg. 

*  You  must  have  a  short  memory,"  replied 
Valsan,  shewing  his  pearly  teeth.  "  The  pretty 
bride  is  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  St.  Sevron." 

u  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  St.  Sevron,  n4e — " 
persisted  Greville,  with  ill-assumed  unconcern. 
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"  N&  Chaulieu, — sister  of  the  Prince 
Chaulieu,  who  was  nearly  killed  at  the 
steeple  chase." 

Greville  had  no  leisure  to  remark  the  curi 
modes  afforded  by  the  phases  of  modem 
ciety  for  acquiring  fame  or  notoriety  !  He 
occupied  in  reviling  the  stupidity 
the  strange  series  of  misconceptions  in  which 
had  involved  himself!- — 

"  I  am  no  dancer,  as  I  need  not  remind  yo 
he  whispered,  abruptly  addressing  HademoM 
de  Nangis,  the  moment  she  was  brought  back 
her  partner,  Count  Rodolph,  to  the  can  of  I 
chaperon,  who  had  taken  her  place  on  the  so 
preserving,  as  is  customary  throughout  the  tn 
ing  at  French  balls,  a  place  beside  her  for  1 
charge.  And  there  was  such  a  sudden  outbu 
of  joyousness  in  his  looks,  sucb  a  tremulous* 
of  delight  mingled  with  the  frankness  of  I 
address,  that  Eugenie  saw  in  a  moment  sot 
unusual  occurrence  had  taken  place. 

"  Do  you  fancy  I  expect  you  to  offer  you 
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self  to  me  as  a  partner  ?" — she  replied,  her  own 
3  giving  way  under  the   influence  of  his 
udden  effusion. 

'  I  wished  to  excuse  my  presumption  in 
a  treating  you  at  least  to  accept  my  arm  when 
Madame  de  Sennevat  repairs  to  the  refreshment- 
room  ?" — 

"  I  scarcely  think  she  will  leave  her  place, — 
:rtainly  not  till  the  royal  family  are  moving," 
replied  Eugenie. 

Undismayed  by  this  evasive  answer,  Gre- 
ville  loitered  near  the  spot;  and  when  the  Queen 
ind  Duchess  of  Orleans  rose  to  repair  to  the 
«nd  danctng-room,  in  order  to  keep  the 
;uests  equally  distributed  between  both,  Lord 
3reville  again  pressed  forward  with  an  offer 
I  bis  services.  But  the  young  chaperon  was 
engaged  to  dance,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  ven- 
turing into  the  refreshment-room. 

Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  however,  seemed 
3  compassionate  the  evident  desire  of  Greville 
i  approach   her  more  nearly.     "  When  Ma- 
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ing  St.  S6vron  and  his  marriage,  [I  could  not 
hope  you  would  believe  me  I" — cried  he.    "  Yet 

who  might  not  believe  anything,  after  seeing 
him  transfer  his  affections  from — " 

"  Assez,  assezT — interposed  Eugenie,  fore- 
stalling the  intended  compliment*  "  St.  Sevron 
had  little  share  in  the  transfer.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  persuading  him  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  his  cousin,  my  friend  Sidonie,  who  had 
been  long  attached  to  him,  and  will  make  him 
as  good  a  wife  as  Sophie  has  made  to  his  poor 
friend.'9 

"  For  his  sake  may  it  prove  so !"  exclaimed 
Greville,  earnestly.  "  But  I  must  be  excused 
from  complimenting  him  on  the  exchange.  It 
kt  however,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
friends  ?f  the  Marquis  de  Rostanges  should  be 
readily  induced  into  matrimony." 

"  His  friends,,  if  gifted  with  common  sense, 
must  be  aware  that  women  like  Sophie  are  rare 
in  the  world,"  rejoined  Eugenie,  with  still  warmer 
earnestness.      "  Even  you,  who  are  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  my  sister,— even  I,  who  have 
lived  my  whole  happy  life  in  her  company, 
—  might  still  find  cause  for  admiration  in  the 
indifference  to  self  which  marks  every  action 
of  her  life, — People  sometimes  enlarge  to  me 
upon  the  sacrifice  she  makes  in  abstaining 
from  scenes  like  these,  to  become  the  nurse  of 
her  infirm  husband !  —  Far  greater  would  be 
the  sacrifice,  were  she  compelled  to  leave  him 
to  the  care  of  servants.  You  can  form  no  idea 
of  his  attachment,  his  gratitude,  his  appreciation 
of  her  excellencies !  If  such  a  thing  as  love 
exist  on  earth,  it  must  surely  consecrate  a  tie 
such  as  binds  those  twain  to  each  other." 

Greville  could  not  refrain  from  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  arm  linked  within  his  own,  as  he 
listened  to  these  allusions.  But  Eugenie  had 
every  excuse  for  attributing  the  movement  to 
the  intensity  of  the  throng  crowding  round  the 
waltzers. 

"  Your  little  friend,  Madame  de  Kersakoff, 
attracts  so  much  attention  by  her  incomparable 
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waltzing/'  said  she,  "  that  we  shall  be  crushed 
to  death  if  we  remain  among  the  spectators." 

Though  vexed  at  this  summary  dismissal, 
Greville's  heart  bounded  within  him  at  the  ex- 
pression, "  Your  little  friend,  Madame  de  Ker- 
sakoff."  Eugenie  had  clearly  watched  his  pro- 
ceedings at  their  first  meeting ;  or,  if  related  to 
her  by  others,  they  had  retained  some  hold  on 
her  recollection.  If  he  dared  but  hope  that  she 
had  experienced  a  moment's  jealousy  of  Ma- 
dame de  Kersakoff! 

Madame  de  Senneval,  who,  as  a  Uonne,  was 
considerably  in  request  as  a  partner,  now  re- 
turned to  her  seat.  But  as  she  was  not  likely 
long  to  retain  her  post  of  surveillance,  Greville, 
happier  than  he  had  felt  at  any  moment  since 
he  entered  Paris,  or  rather,  at  any  moment 
since  he  quitted  it,  stationed  himself  in  a  door- 
way commanding  the  place  occupied  by  Made- 
moiselle de  Nangis,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  refuse,  in  succession,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished partners  in  the  room.     Several  gene- 
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ral  officers  approached  her,  with  the  kindest 
inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  Marquis;  and 
in  reply  to  these,  her  manner  was  tempered 
with  a  degree  of  deference  very  different  from 
her  style  of  addressing  the  lions,  native  or 
foreign,  who  attempted  to  dazzle  her  with  the 
splendour  of  their  uniforms  and  the  fatoiti  of 
their  smiles.  Much  as  Greville  was  impressed 
by  the  superior  address  of  Frenchwomen  in 
general,  and  Sophie  and  her  sister  in  particular, 
as  contrasted  with  the  half-shy,  half-proud  re- 
serve of  the  English,  which,  even  when  worn 
away  by  much  converse  with  the  world,  leaves 
behind  a  frank  abruptness  far  from  fascinating  to 
strangers, — never  had  he  been  so  struck  as  that 
evening ;  or,  perhaps,  never  had  Eugenie  been 
actuated  in  his  presence  by  such  an  inward 
sense  of  happiness  as  that  which  now  lent  colour 
to  her  cheek  and  conciliation  to  her  manners. 
Every  one  hailed  the  change  in  her  appearance 
by  the  usual  phrase  of  society, — that  "  Made- 
moiselle de  Nangis  was  en  triomphe." 
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But  if  others  were  captivated  by  the  charm  of 
her  radiant  countenance  and  gracious  deport- 
ment, what  was  he  who  had  some  right  to  arro- 
gate to  his  own  influence  the  working  of  the 
spell  ? — At  the  close  of  that  brilliant  ball,  she 
accepted  a  second  time  his  arm  on  their  way  to 
the  carriage;  and  as  the  delays  consequent 
upon  the  simultaneous  breaking  up  of  royal 
balls  kept  them  waiting  nearly  an  hour  for  the 
announcement  of  the  carriage,  a  few  of  those 
detached  exclamations  which  convey  so  much 
more  than  the  common  course  of  conversation, 
betrayed  to  each,  the  happy  state  of  feeling  of 
the  other. 

"  What  a  charming  ball !" — Ferdinand  de 
Valsan  observed  to  Lord  Greville,  as  he  swept 
by  triumphantly,  with  Madame  de  Kersakoff, 
whose  glittering  diadem  and  gloomy  face  seemed 
at  that  moment  singularly  at  variance. 

"  The  only  pleasant  fete  I  have  been  at  this 
year!"  was  his  rejoinder;  —  a  rejoinder  attri- 
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'jilted  by  the  vain  Yahnui  to  the  admiral  ion  con- 
ceited to  Grcvule's  personal  attractions  by  those 
Tu  whom  be  devoted  so  Utile  homage  in  return. 
**  1  cane  hither  with  very  little  expectation 
o4'  being  amused,"  Greville  had  beard  Eugenic 
reply,  on  the  other  band,  to  the  interrogations 
of  one  of  her  numerous  adoratntn.  "  My  mob 
imaatad  on  ray  accompanying  Madame  de  Sen- 
imvsL  Eveu  till  the  last  moment,  I  resisted.— 
Sue  horn  shall  I  sufficiently  thank  her,  on  ay 
return,  fur  having  procured  me  so  charming; 
evening  ™ — 

A  tew  minutes  before,  Mademoiselle  de  N*i>- 
gis,  on  missing  her  bouquet,  now  withered  and 
aided,  had  searched  tor  it  more  eagerly  una 
comported  with  her  habitual  serenity. 

»  My  dear  Eugenie,  1  shall   certain  ly 
roeate  Madame  Adde  concerning  this 
bouquet  !*  cried  M—**-**  de  Senneval.    "  I 
need  its  beauty, — (jtvmpom  camellias  of  ever 
shade!)    and   accused  you   of  extravagance-  — 
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I  now  begin,  my  dear,  to  accuse  you  of  coquetry. 
It  was  clearly  the  gift  of  some  one  extraordina- 
rily dear  to  you  I" 

"  You  have  guessed  right,"  she  replied ; — "  it 
was  the  gift  of  poor  Rostanges, — who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings,  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  send  to  the  Madeleine  and  order  it  for 
me.  Frankly,  however,  I  am  desirous  to  pre- 
serve it  rather  as  a  memorial  of  the  pleasures 
I  have  enjoyed  here,  than  of  his  kindness,  which 
is  demonstrated  in  too  many  ways  to  require  a 
memento." 

No  wonder  that  Greville,  who,  returning 
hastily  from  a  pretended  search  after  the  wi- 
thered flowers,  overheard  this  flattering  avowal, 
found  it  difficult  to  retire  to  rest  on  his  return 
from  the  ball. 

It  was  his  custom,  as  it  is  that  of  most 
il&gants,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  land  of 
dreams  with  a  cigar.  The  etherial  beings  dei- 
fied by  the  idolatry  of  society,  little  imagine, 
while    listening  to   the   impassioned    whispers 
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of  their  adorers,  how  often  their  charms  are 
recalled  to  mind, — their  gentle  words  passed  in 
review, — their  graceful  movements  recorrauerd, 
— through  circling  clouds  of  a  genuine  Ha»an- 
nah  I — Enrolled  in  a  comfortable  dressing- 
ensconced  in  an  easy  chair,  encapped  in  an 
embroidered  calotte,  (the  purchase  of  Ab- 
dallah  in  the  bazaar  at  Cairo,)  Greville,  with 
an  excellent  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  Eugenie, 
not  de  St-vron,  but  de  Nangis,  in  his  heart 
hearts,  felt  himself,  that  night,  pretty  nearly  I 
happiest  of  mankind  ! — 

Though  situated  much  as  when,  on  his  anr 
in   Paris,   he  pronounced   himself  to  be  "  i 
most  wretched   of  the   human  race,"  his  rccen 
experience  of  a  yet   darker   despair    made 
suffice   for   his    peace   of    mind    that    Eugenx 
was  still  free, — that  she  had  even  persisi 
spite  of  all  persuasions,  in   retaining  her  free- 
dom ;   and   that  he  had  some   pretext  Sat 
lieving  himself  the  object  of  her  preference. 

The  sense  of  happiness  brought  with  it,  a 
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all  hearts  nobly  constituted,  a  renewal  of  the 
sense  of  duty  and  affection.  Greville  blushed 
to  recollect  how  cruelly,  during  his  recent 
season  of  despondency,  he  had  neglected  his 
mother !  On  poor  Lady  Greville,  he  had  been 
gratuitously  inflicting  the  pangs  to  which  he 
was  himself  a  victim. 

Many  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  addressed 
a  line  to  the  Abbey.  He  had  abstained  from 
writing,  chiefly  lest  he  should  excite  her  anxieties 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  in  Paris  ;  intend- 
ing to  communicate,  on  his  return  to  Marseilles, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  compelled 
him  to  visit  the  French  capital.  Apprehensive 
she  might  fancy  he  was  renewing  his  intimacy 
with  the  Rostanges  family,  he  remained  studi- 
ously silent  during  his  estrangement  from  them, 
though  the  news  of  Eugenie's  supposed  marriage 
would  have  brought  a  close  to  the  cares  of  Lady 
Greville.  And  now,  oh  !  contradiction  of  human 
nature, — now  that  the  mischief  was  again  im- 
pending,— the  danger  again  imminent, — he  re- 
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suited  to  write  to  her  before  be  slept  !■ — In  I 
overflowing  of  his  joy,  he  longed  to  address 
only  human  being  who  sympathized,  heart  i 
soul,  in  his  joys  and  sorrows. — 

Grevilie  bad,  however,  another  object.— 
wrote,  not  only  to  communicate  the  welct 
news  that  his  health  was  improved,  and 
spirits  improving,  but  to  throw  himself  on 
mercy  of  the  Countess. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to   relent  in  my  five 
said  he.     "  Your  world  of  England  hat  for 
an  existence  so  unreal,  that  I  must  not 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  public  opinion, 
which,  with  my  parents,  has  maintained  sue 
paramount  force.     But   I   implore  you, — b) 
your    tenderness    lavished  upon  me   in  my 
fancy, — by  your   sufferings    for   my   sake,— 
your   trust  in    my    affection, — empower  me 
exonerate   myself  in   the   estimation  of  Soph* 
aod  her  sister  by  an  explanation  of  Uw  pecuW 
circumstances  forbidding  me  to  claim  the  hi 
of    Mademoiselle    de    Xangis !       Suffer    me 
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confide  in  her,  as  you  have  confided  in  me. 
Trust  to  her  prudence,  mother — trust  to  her 
honour;  but  do  not  compel  me  to  appear 
cold  and  ungrateful  when  my  heart  is  over- 
flowing with  tenderness  and  love.  Did  you 
but  know  her,  were  you  only  able  to  appreciate 
the  nobleness  of  her  character,  (how  different 
from  the  pitiful  worldliness  of  those  you  have 

sometimes  pointed  out  to  my  preference !)  you 
would  admit  her  title  to  our  confidence. 

"  I  await  your  answer  to  this  application 
with  earnest  anxiety.  Fear  nothing  from  my 
rashness. — Till  I  receive  your  sanction,  my  lips 
are  sealed. — Hard  as  it  may  be  to  restrain  the 
avowal  of  my  attachment,  now  that  circum- 
stances have  betrayed  me  once  more  into  asso- 
ciation with  those  so  dear  to  me,  I  renew  my 
solemn  engagement  to  secresy,  till  your  kind- 
ness shall  decree  my  exemption.  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  dearest  mother,  unreasonably  pro- 
long my  suspense." 

k  3 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 


Of  what  is  the  old  mail  thinking 
As  he  leans  on  his  oaken  staff! — 


Dubing  these  agitations  of  the  Greviile 
family,  the  world  of  gossipry  in  which  the 
widowed  Countess  and  her  son  maintained 
their  pristine  importance,  —  still  valued  at  an 
earldom  and  forty  thousand  a-year, — was  dulj 
apprized,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  same  learned 
authorities  which  announced  Lord  Greville'i 
original  inauguration  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
that,  though  contributing  little  to  the  pleasure 
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of  society,  they  had  not  yet  influenced  to  the 
gloomy  statistics  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 

On  occasion  of  the  Countess's  visit  to  town 
for  medical  advice,  some  six  months  after  her 
«on  had  sailed  for  the  East,  the  newspapers 
rang  their  changes  upon  her  arrival  and  depar- 
ture, the  motive  of  her  coming  and  the  order 
of  her  going,  as  if  intimately  in  her  ladyship's 
confidence ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  present, 
she  had  figured  once  a  month  or  so  in  their 
records,  by  assertions  of  a  fact  which  nobody 
doubted, — that,  "  During  the  absence  of  the 
young  Earl,  the  Countess  of  Greville  was  still 
residing  at  Greville  Abbey;" — and  eventually 
by  an  announcement  which  few  people  cared 
for, — that "  The  Countess  of  Greville  was  about 
to  remove  from  the  family  seat  in  Oxfordshire, 
to  the  favourite  residence  of  Torquay,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  milder  climate." 

The  Earl,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  immense 
favourite  with  the  newsmongers,  to  whom  the 
restlessness  of  his  movements  was  an  annuitv. 
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Wr«  ww*  woMthing  fanciful  and 
j    u«  rwoonl  of  hb  wanderings 
■  •ulgHriiy  of 
I  Torquay, 

of    introducing    tnto  A 
.   ami   designation*  w»o«r»- 

■.     When  be  arrrurf  at 
can-,   with   their    i 
luir  readers  that  "The 
.  h»  beautiful  yacht  ll»  Antefcp*, 
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-n  miner  in  Egypt, 
■  ■  wm  do  end  to  ibeir 
tkuda   i>t    in*   trawds    tn   ibe    Caucasus 
bt»  cWn«i«g   winter    iw 

..:'  St.  Cathe- 
rine, "  ibvv  wttv  uuder  U»e  painful  necessity 
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'ung  uobiuman  the  Earl  of  GktUI 
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From  these  materials,  the  gossips  of  Great 
Britain  fabricated  a  web,  the  texture  of  which 
here  was  no  one  to  call  in  question.  They 
iciik'il  that  tiie  noble  minor,  having  re- 
telled  against  the  despotism  of  his  mother, 
was  wearing  away  in  foreign  travel  his  im- 
patience of  her  assumed  authority  at  Greville 
Abbey.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  surmise  a 
sion  maUieureuse  for  some  Coptic  beauty,  or 
the  daughter  of  a  Levantine  consul.  Others 
■onounced  the  mysteriously  unknown  noble- 
1  to  be  a  misanthrope,  with  some  tendency 
towards  Moslem  ism.  In  certain  cerulean  cole- 
rumours  were  even  circulated  that  he 
to  turn  out  a  second  Childe  Harold; 
packets  having  been  received  by  Murray  from 
Alexandria,  countersigned  by  her  Majesty's 
consul  for  Syria,  bearing  oti  the  seals  an  earl's 
oronet  surmounting  a  stag  passant,  the  crest 
f  the  house  of  Greville. 
The  great  majority,  however,  more  especially 
wrtion  of  it  composed  of  the  squirearchy 
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of  the  shire  of  Oxford,  recalled  to  mind  in  pri- 
vate and  to  their  neighbours  in  public,  that  the 
Earl,  if  eccentric,  was  no  worse  than  his  father; 
that  the  late  Lord  Greville,  in  early  youth  a 
libertine,  had  become  sullen  and  reserved  in  his 
maturity,— commit  It  diable  qui,  itant  vieui,  s'at 
fait  hermite; — that  during  his  reign  Grenlle 
Abbey  was  lost  to  the  county, — that  its  pre- 
serves and  gardens  were  not  kept  up,  as  now;— 
and  that,  so  far  from  finding  fault  with  the 
absence  of  mind  of  the  Countess  and  body  of 
the  Earl,  the  game  was  twice  as  plentiful,  and 
the  shooting  thrice  as  come-at-able,  now  that 
Dowdeswell  was  sole  lord  of  the  ascendant 

Nor  were  the  tenants  less  satisfied.  Their 
interests  were  better  cared  for  by  a  provident 
agent  than  by  one  who,  on  reaching  his  country 
seat,  might  perhaps  have  left  his  heart  behind 
him  at  Al mack's,  and  his  money  at  Crockford's. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  readily  a  county 
appropriates  to  itself,  in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  grandeurs  of  his  seat     During  the 
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sojourn  of  Lady  Greville  in  Italy,  her  neigh- 
bours had  crowded  to  contemplate  the  pictures 
and  statues,  and  enjoy  the  park  and  gardens,  of 
the  Abbey,  till  they  almost  fancied  them  public 
property ; — talking  of  them  at  least  as  freely  as  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  sketching  the  old  oaks, 
and  the  deer  grouped  under  them,  as  they  might 
have  done  those  of  Richmond  or  Windsor. 

And  now,  the  system,  interrupted  by  the 
Countess's  return,  was  renewed  in  consequence 
of  her  sojourn  in  Devonshire.  Squeamington 
began  once  more  to  pour  its  Sunday  crowd  into 
the  avenues,  to  carve  true-lovers'  knots  on  the 
bark  of  the  beech-trees,  and  sow  chicken-bones 
and  crumbs  of  gingerbread  under  its  spreading 
cedars.  They  cared  no  more  for  the  two  Port- 
land-stone rhinoceroses,  the  supporters  of  the 
family  arms,  figuring  over  the  gateway  of  the 
grand  entrance,  as  a  token  of  proprietorship, 
than  for  the  same  emblazonment  engraved  in 
the  pages  of  Lodge  or  Burke ;  and  if  Dowdes- 
well,   by  advice  of  Lord    Brooks,   still  issued 
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cards  of  permission  to  fish  the  water*  or 
in  the  outlying  preserves,  it  was  more  tu  a 
the  trout  and  pheasants  from  holder  depredation, 
than  to  serve  the  electioneering  interests  of  i 
family.  It  is  true,  Squeamington  lay  too  near 
hand  to  admit  of  the  noble  house  of  Grerilleca 
ing  either  house  or  grounds  its  own ;  but  it  « 
not  till  Greville  betook  himself  to  Jericho 
Jordan,  and  his  mother  to  the  mild  plurioRiw 
of  the  shire  of  Devon,  that  the  borough 
certain  of  having  the  best  of  it. — 

The  market-place  and  its  gossips  were  a  1 
mortified,  however,  that  Lord  Greville 
them  such  insufficient  data  for  a  novel  in  throe 
volumes,  worthy  the  greasy,  marble-coloi 
tomes  of  its  half-pay  circulating  library.  All  bl 
knew  of  him,  of  late  years,  was  his  ancborag 
in  harbours  with  unpronounceable  names,  i 
the  report  that  he  had  been  seen  in  a  fez,  '•>■■ 
rounded  by  heathen  turks  and  blacky  mores, 
the  top  of  the  purramids  of  Egypt,"  his  he 
hardened,    like    Pharaoh's,   by    exposure  to 
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sultry  a  sky;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Earl  his  father,  no  one  was  a  greater  stranger  in 
the  borough  than  the  Right  Hon.  Hugo,  Earl  of 
Greville. 

Anodyne,  so  long  as  his  patroness  resided 
at  the  Abbey,  used  to  reply  with  oracular 
mystery  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Squeaming- 
tonians,  whether  my  lord  were  ever  likely  to 
settle  at  home  like  other  lords,  with  a  lady  as 
the  act  directs,  and  a  progressive  number  of  little 
Grevilles  as  per  law  established.  But  now  that 
the  Countess  was  settled  in  Devonshire,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  pretending  to  know  more 
on  the  subject  than  his  neighbours;  and  he  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  the  same  wish 
for  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Abbey,  as  for  the 
walls  of  his  new  surgery,  —  that  they  might 
settle  speedily,  and  not  prove  cracked  beyond 
redemption. 

Of  all  the  neighbourhood,  however,  old 
Massingberd  was  most  to  be  pitied.  He  had 
lost  Lady  Greville, — first  as  a  butt,  and  lastly 
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km!  had  to  deplore  at  once  I 
of    bis    son    and    the    failure 
The  delight  of  hts  life  bad  beet, 
to  bra*;  sp  Us  boy   as  a  tiring  antithesis 
rise  dWfrwg  of  the  Abbey.  In  whalerer  pan 
onto*  Greruie  was  restricted.  Fred  had  h 
-wherever   GreriLJe   had   been 
,  Fred  was  left  ignorant.     The  Coaa- 
tess  chose  to  make  a  pdrilan  of  her  too, — I 
snwjre  anas  pleated  that  hit  should  be  a  rake 
a!  Wast  rt  aught  be  mfcrred  from  the  seventy  wi 
which  the  focse*  of  boyhood  wen 
Gnt-iAe,  while  m  Frederick,  old 
overlooked  eeen  the  vices  of  a  mas 


owcrioohid,  the  old  gentleman  had 
liii  retain  ami  iiiiani iiiini nl lih  fan i»T1  ■  Hasi 
paid  off  bis  daughters'  fortunes,  be  seem 
think  *""—^*f  privileged  to  render  his  owe 
his  wife's  old  age  as  comfortless  as  accorded 
the  erections  of  their  only  son ;  and  now, 
all  he  sacrifices, — ebeerfijl 
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with  which  he  had  never  reproached  the  grace 
leas  Frederick,  —  instead  of  recognising  the 
loving-kindness  of  such  a  father,  the  rou6  of  St. 
James's  Street  seemed  to  think  it  an  infamous 
thing  that  his  parents  should  have  no  more 
etfates  left  to  mortgage ! — It  was  only  in  patri- 
archal times  that  prodigal  sons  were  simple 
enough  to  feed  on  husks.  —  In  our  day,  the 
Cither  of  the  prodigal  becomes  the  swine-herd, — 
leaving  the  unrepentant  sinner  to  feast  by  anti- 
cipation on  the  fatted  calf,  and  pay  for  it  with  a 
post  obit ! — 

All  this  distressed  poor  old  Massingberd  more 
than  he  cared  to  own ; — for  if  his  manners  were 
plain,  and  his  sense  far  from  plain,  he  was  a 
man  of  feeling  and  honour.  It  grieved  him  sore 
to  find  that  his  son  had  imposed  claims  upon 
him  which  he  was  unable  to  meet ;  and,  above 
all,  that  in  spite  of  the  unlimited  indulgence  ac- 
corded to  his  follies,  Frederick  had  played  the 
hypocrite  with  home  far  more  than  the  tyran- 
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victim  of  Greville  Abbey.  The  tougb- 
hearted  old  squire  rejoiced  that  the  graceless 
fellow  kept  away  from  Oxfordshire,  not  lest  he 
should  reprove  him  too  hastily,  but  lest  he  should 
again  prove  weak  in  indulgence  towards  one  so 
cruelly  ungrateful ! — 

The  old  servants,  (the  butler  had  been 
discharged,  but  there  was  still  a  grey-beaded 
footman  hobbling  in  attendance,  and  an  old 
housekeeper  mumbling  over  her  duties,)  — 
the  old  servants  noted  with  tearful  eyes,  that 
the  squire  often  sent  away  his  dinner  un- 
touched; and  that  the  village  tailor  had  been 
twice  requested  to  put  back  the  buttons  of 
his  waistcoat,  a  world  too  wide  for  his  shrunk 
waist  He  was  observed  to  pace  along  the 
shrubberies  after  dusk,  shuffling  through  the  dead 
leaves,  which  the  dismissal  of  the  second  gardener 
occasioned  to  collect  in  the  gravel  walks.  Mas- 
singberd's  hearty  laugh  no  longer  enlivened 
the  quorum ;  his  favourite  mare  had  stood  dead 
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lame  in  the  stable  for  months,  without  so  much  as 
a  visit  from  his  master ;  and  he  sometimes  leaned 
so  heavily  on  the  ledge  of  his  pew  in  church, 
biding  his  face  with  his  hands  as  he  listened  to 
the  exhortations  of  the  gospel,  that  the  old  wo- 
men of  the  parish  muttered  among  themselves 
as  how  the  squire  must  have  summut  on  his  con- 
science, or  a  sore  pain  aching  in  his  heart 

What  signified  ? — Grey-headed  squires  in  fus- 
tian coats  are  made  to  kick  about  dead  leaves  in 
shrubberies,  and  to  wax  sorrowful  or  soporific 
during  afternoon  service.  Grey-headed  squires 
are  the  proverbial  butts  of  dramatists  and  novel- 
and  the  chartered  victims  of  spendthrift 
What  was  old  Massingberd  but  the  zero, 
good  to  impart  value  to  the  figure  of  Fred? — 
If  any  one  had  reason  to  complain,  it  was  the 
son,  spoiled  by  his  bad  management,  and  ruined 
by  his  doating  indulgence.  Mrs.  Massingberd 
often  said  as  much  to  her  neighbours  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  wrote  as  much  to  her  daughter 
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Julia,  at  Cobham  Park.  Sbe  would  have  >. 
more,  perhaps,  had  she  been  trusted  with  mi 
but  her  broken-hearted  husband  buttoned 
griefs  within  his  redundant  waistcoat,  while 
callous-hearted  son  kept  his  secrets 
cally  sealed  as  his  case  of  cigars. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl,  so  earnestly  speculiied 
upon  by  the  manufacturers  of  "fashion* 
changes,"  and  portionless  daughters,  and 
modestly  cared  for  by  hewers  of  his  own  wo 
and  drawers  of  bis  own  fish-ponds,  was  an 
jectofwarm  interest  in  the  little  circle  he  1 
selected  as  his  own.  His  return  to  the  Ft 
bourg  was  hailed  as  a  reconquered  country 
cherished  by  its  original  possessor,  the 
for  alienation.  Had  he  been  a  Frenchman, 
the  manner  of  Carl  ism  born,  they  would  not, 
course,  have  pardoned  his  devotion  to  die  rci 
ing  family.  But  even  the  Faubourg  is  lib 
enough  to  admit  that  purism  in  politics  is  no 
be  exacted  of  a  foreigner! — 
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His  own  satisfaction  while  awaiting  the  result 
of  his  application  to  his  mother  was  of  a  far 
more  temperate  quality.  Restored  to  all  his 
former  favour  at  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges,he  dared 
not  permit  himself  to  profit  daily  and  hourly 
by  his  privilege,  as  of  yore ;  and  his  visits  were 
even  then  a  source  of  as  much  pain  as]  pleasure. 
Every  moment  some  sentiment  to  be  repressed, 
as  unfit  for  the  solemn  presence  of  the  dying, — 
every  moment  some  tearful  glance  to  be  con- 
cealed, as  conveying  to  the  invalid  a  too  palpable 
avowal  of  his  danger.  In  such  a  spot  nothing 
is  done  naturally,  nothing  is  said  frankly.  It 
was  only  Sophie  who  seemed  in  her  element; 
her  soft  and  angelic  nature  being  expressly  con- 
genial with  the  task  of  soothing  the  afflicted, 
and,  like  a  spirit  of  peace,  shedding  light  over 
the  sadness  of  the  sepulchre. 

St.  S£vron,  indeed,  had  courage  to  be  habi- 
tually cheerful  in  the  presence  of  the  poor  Mar- 
quis ;  but  the  exertion  was  dedicated  to  the  so- 
lace of  the  living,  rather  than  the  consolation  of 
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TVe  kind-hearted   old    man   tu 


i  lead  a  wretched  li 
«i  •6."  sail  be-,  soe  day,  after  having  form 
Saasae  aW  Fa^rair  to  lake  an  airing, 
*-«"*  praaaae  to  bear  him  comf 
dtr-flc  *«*  aamcL.  »  If  you  would  p: 
waar  taeaaUay  fea  aae  in  my  last  moment; 
*  Iffii  mi,  j—aJf  to  not.  I  can1!  i 
—  -  -    -         ':■:  ::j 
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from  that  day,  be  was  religiously  punctual  in  his 
visits.  When  their  discourse  became  too  grave 
for  his  bride,  whose  young  head  was  still  giddy 
with  some  ball  of  the  preceding  night,  Madame 
de  St.  Sevron  would  beckon  away  Eugenie,  and 
steal  with  her  to  her  own  apartment,  unwilling 
to  influence  the  pursuits  of  those  among  whom, 
at  such  moments,  she  felt  her  girlishness  to  be 
out  of  place. 

An  admirable  trait  in  the  domestic  manners 
of  the  French,  is  their  forbearance  with  the  sick, 
and  their  respect  for  the  old.     The  Prince  de 
Chaulieu,  Albert  de  la  Roche  Aymar,  and  other 
young  men  of  fashion,  who  had  frequented  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges  in  its  days  of  feasting,  did 
not  neglect  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  sick- 
room, with  news  of   the  clubs,  and   the   first 
rumours  of  political   intelligence.      Even   the 
lively  Duchesse  de  St.   Pierre,   and   Madame 
Jules  de  la  Roche  Aymar,  were  unwearied  in 
their  efforts  to  amuse  ce  pauvre  pire  Rostanges 
with    chit-chat   and    scandal.      To  gratify  his 
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1  predilections,  they  often  persuaded  it-t 
1  friend  Madame  de  Sparre  to  cbre 
r  bours  with  those  soul-searching  n 
■Meet  by  which  she  is  enabled  to  extract  I 
fr*M  papm  J*ws.  and  the  world-seared  ei 
oW  /rwi'J  4mma  of  the  Faubourg. 

Oh  sweh  occanons,  GrerUle  was  pretty  sa 
•d  (mi  hi— elf,  contrary  to  all  his  good  resol 
tans,  attracted  to  the  side  of  Mademoiselle 
>'wyi.  Music  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  th 
qnfihies  of  anVciiori ;  and  whenever  la  thai 
wofr  CtrWtar  gaTe  rise  to  "  thoughts  that  d 
he  too  deep  for  tears"  by  her  impassioned  tii 
a  of  rEzili  d*  Pay*,— 


I'wfwiurti*! 


!  home  to  him  with  almost  too  painful  i 


St.  S.  vron.   however,    kept    active  watch  < 
the  proceedings  of  the  sick-room ;  and,  by  1 
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entreaties,  Madame  de  Sparre  was  usually  in- 
duced to  prefer  gayer  strains,  such  as  the 
piquancy  and  refinement  of  her  taste  redeems 
from  the  triviality  of  the  cliansonnette. 

"  While  listening  in  your  presence  to  these 
dear  and  familiar  airs,"  whispered  Greville  to 
Eugenie,  with  whom  he  was  standing  one  day 
apart  from  the  circle,  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of 
the  windows  overlooking  the  garden, — "  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  so  much  time  and  sorrow 
have  intervened  since  we  last  heard  them  here 
together." 

(( Do  you  remember,"  replied  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis,  in  the  same  low  tone,  and  instinc- 
tively turning  away  her  eyes  from  the  ardent 
gaze  of  Greville,  "  that  I  was  standing  with  my 
sister  in  this  very  window,  when  you  came  to 
announce  your  sudden  departure  for  England, 
on  a  plea  which  we  then  deemed  supposititious  ?" 

"  You  did  me  grievous  wrong  ! — But  you  had 
some  excuse  for  an  unkind  interpretation  of  my 

l2 
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.  Grerille,  in  a 
■no*  soon!  past  all  kirgiveuess,  a' 
■«*et.  God  knows  wbeiher  1  b» 
I  far  a  brief  moment  of  bewilder 
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» 

dared  not  prostrate  its  devotions  at  their  feet, 
was  breaking  with  afflictions  of  its  own, — in 
banishment, — in  solitude, — in n 

u  Silence,  silence,  my  dear  Greville  1 — Ma- 
dame de  Sparre  is  about  to  delight  us  with  "  La 
FoUeT — remonstrated  St  Sevron,  intent  upon 
lowering  the  voice  of  his  English  friend,  who,  in 
the  exaltation  of  his  feelings,  was  placing  the 
whole  room  in  his  confidence ;  and  nothing  was 
left  for  him  but  to  retire  to  a  distant  seat  for  the 
recovery  of  his  composure,  while  Eugenie  re- 
joined the  circle  collected  round  the  piano,  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  soldier's  maniac  bride, 
** la  romance  dite par  Madame  de  Sparre"  with 
the  same  touching  simplicity  we  have  heard  the 
ballad  of "  Robin  Gray"  related  by  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Essex. 

Scarcely  a  person  present  could  refrain  from 
a  thrill  of  horror  at  the  burst  of  frenzied  joy 
concluding  the  song;  save  Greville,  who  was 
absorbed  in  devising  sophistries  to  excuse  to 
himself  the  anticipation  of  his  mother's  sanction, 


--my  met  wmspereu 
lie  Nangis,  in  whose  eyes 
by  that  admirable  perform; 
ing,  when  the  breaking  i 
pelled  him  to  a  reluctant  ft 
and  duty  compel  me  to  refi 
myself  in  your  eyes! — Pit; 

e»en  if  exonerated, "   ! 

not  persuade  himself  to  avc 
by  which  his  prospects  w 
fervent  pressure  of  the  hi 
dared  express  of  passionate 
"  I  will  return  there  no 
ville, — 'When,  on  quitting  I 
his  way  at  an  eager  pace 
Elysees,  for  the  relief  of  a 
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the  family.  To  see  her  thus  familiarly, — to  be 
ever  watching  her  countenance  for  indications  of 
a  preference  which,  if  it  exist,  must  prove  a 
source  of  wretchedness  to  both, — is  worse  than 
fruitless.  Heaven  knows  it  needs  no  nearer  in- 
timacy to  convince  me  of  the  transcendence  of 
her  attractions. — I  see — I  know — I  feel — that 
she  is  all  the  most  fastidious  man  could  desire  in 
a  wife.  Beauty, — sense, — modesty,  combined 
with  proper  pride, — tenderness  concealed  under 
the  gentlest  serenity, — all  that  adorns  the  cha- 
racter of  woman,  is  united  in  Eugenie! — Had  it 
been  so  ordained,  how  unimaginably  happy 
might  have  been  the  ordering  of  our  days ! — 
The  domestic  life  of  England  is  the  very  exist- 
ence to  gratify  her  tranquil  tastes.  What  a 
painting-room — what  a  music-room  should  have 
awaited  her  at  the  Abbey! — And  then,*  our 
rides! — With  what  delight  would  she  have 
studied  the  effects  of  our  picturesque  old  forests, 
of  the  rich  culture  of  our  noble  parks  ! — How 
new  would  it  all  have  been  to  her; — and  what 
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pleasure   should   I  have  Pound  in  pointing 
the   beautv   of  our  scenerv,- — the  glorv  of 
institutions ! — Above  all,  what  triumph  to  pr 
to  that  insupportable  crew  of  London  chaperons 
the  possibility  of  defying  the  authority  of  ill 
magic    circle,  in    the    choice    of  a    wife  I     1 
wherefore  befool  myself  with  these  fruitless 
trospections  ?" — mused  Greville,  suddenly  ml 
rupting  the  chain  of  his  meditations,  on  Audio 
that  he  had  pursued  his  eager  way  among  t 
trees,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Bond  Point,     "Mill 
as  a  further  conviction  of  my  own  weakness!— 
weakness     bow     inconceivable,  —  since,    after 
months  of  banishment  and  sickness,  braved  on 
in    the  hope  of  diminishing  tny  attachment: 
find  myself  again  on  the  forbidden  spot, — siri 
ing  to  renew  the  links  of  an    almost   brok< 

chain  I" 

Lord  Greville's  reverie  was  here  interrupt 
by  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter,— of  nil 
tions  the  most  provoking  to  a  person  sufficien 
engrossed  by  painful  reflections  to  feel   that  a 
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sence  of  mind  may  have  betrayed  him  into  some 
absurdity.     Stopping  short,  he  found   himself 
accosted  in  English  by  two  persons  whom  the 
deepening  shades  of  a  dull  afternoon  prevented 
him  at  the  first  moment  from  recognising. 

"  St.  George!"  cried  he  at  last,  extending  his 
hand  cordially, — but  still  in  doubt  respecting 
his  companion. 

"  Don't  you  remember  my  sister?" — cried 
Lord  St.  George,  replying  to  his  silence,  rather 
than  to  his  salutation.  And  the  joyous  voice  of 
Lady  Louisa  Clare  followed  up  the  claim  to 
recognition. 

"  We  have  been  watching  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low, for  the  last  ten  minutes!"  cried  Lord  St. 
George,  after  Greville  had  gone  through  the 
usual  round  of  compliments  and  inquiries; 
"  Louisa  will  have  it  that  you  are  studying 
French  of  some  professor  of  the  Theatre  des 
jeunes  Eleves ; — nor  can  I  persuade  her  that  the 
mutterings  in  which  you  were  indulging,  while 
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Bonding  along  yonder  in  the  shade,  were  tl 
mere  rehearsal  of  your  maiden  speech.  ^ 
jetting  her  back  lo  the  carriage  waiting  at  il 
end  of  the  avenue,  til!  we  had  ascertained  tl 
fact  by  personal  inquiries  P — 

"  Lady  Louisa  does  me  too  much  hoimin  I 
interesting  herself  "m  my  famdteritt,"  will  Gl 
ville; — then,  apprehensive  of  appearing  ow 
susceptible,  he  added,- — "  I  mu- 
ihrow  myself  on  her  indulgence  by  ivflitUdl 
her  that  if  1  disgrace  myself  by  behaving  liki 
savage,  I  am  only  just  escaped  from  the  wiUlw 
ness.  Ages  have  elapsed  since  I  bad  the  pi 
sure  of  meeting  her  in  civilized  London." 

"  Ah!  by  the  way, — the  papers  informed 
you  had  turned  Turk,  or  some  sucli  thi 
cried  Lady  Louisa,  laughing,  "and  that  j 
were  becoming  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Calipl; 
Bagdad." 

"  On    the    contrary,    our    yachting   frllo 
brought   back  word   last  summer  that  you 
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lost  in  the  cataracts  of  Upper  Egypt,  like  Sam 
Patch,  at  Niagara!"  cried  Lord  St.  George, 
with  the  same  familiar  jocularity. 

"  I  was  certainly  near  dying  in  Egypt,"  ob- 
served Greville,  about  as  much  pleased  to  find 
that  he  had  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  his 
friends,  as  that  he  should  have  to  escort  Lady 
Louisa  back  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

u  But  what  on  earth  brings  you  to  Paris  ?" 
cried  St.  George.  "  You  have  compelled  me 
to  own  that  Lou.  and  I  have  scuffled  over  to 
have  a  peep  at  the  close  of  the  carnival ; — we 
have  consequently  a  right  to  inquire  what  the 
deuce  you  are  doing  with  yourself  beside  utter- 
ing incantations  in  the  dusk  among  the  trees 
and  marchands  de  gateaux  de  Nanterre,  in  the 
Champs  Elysees." 

"  Do  you  pretend  to  monopolize  the  right  of 
having  a  peep  at  the  pleasures  of  the  carnival  ?" 
replied  Greville,  labouring  to  speak  cheer- 
fully. 

"  By  no  means.  But  unless  you  are  strangely 
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altered,  the  carnival  is  not  your  tftnrt; — and  » 
we  did  not  6nd  you  at  Lady  G.'s  soiree  last 
night  at  the  Embassy,  where  there  was  every 
human  creature  in  Paris  that  calls  itself  world. 
— French  or  English,  — I  have  no  reasc 
suppose  you  fonder  of  the  comme  ilfntit  than  of 
the  emnme  H  ne  faut  pas," 

"  Why  browbeat  Lord  Greville  by  such  fierce 
cross-examination  ?"  cried  Lady  Louisa  ;  '" 
especially  as  it  is  too  dark  to  sfibrd 
vantage  of  noticing  the  confusion  of  his  coun- 
tenance. Seriously,  you  must  excuse  nur  ask  in; 
so  many  questions,"  she  continued,  addressb] 
Greville  in  n  more  rational  tone, — "  for  we  bf 
only  been  four-aml-twenty  hours  in  Paris;  an 
it  is  safer  to  expose  our  ignorance  to  an  ol 
friend,  than  disgrace  ourselves  in  the  m  i 
strangers.  You  may  perceive  thai  1  only  <m 
lure  out  in  the  dusk,  till  Beaudrant  enables  n 
to  replace  my  quizzical  London  bonnet ;  n. 
does  my  brother  dare  to  shew  his  face  at  tl 
club  till   he  has  wormed  out  of  La  Gnfjrrs  .11 
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the  newspapers,  what  danseuse  he  may  allow 
himself  to  applaud,  and  whether  Grisi  is  still  in 
fashion." 

ci  Lou  has  not  lost  her  propensity  for  quiz- 
zing} you  see,  while  you  were   eating   locusts 
among  the  Arabs,"    cried   Lord   St.  George. 
fc  But  pray  tell  me,  Grev,  is  your  noble  lord- 
ship as  much  as  ever  the  fleur  des  pots  of  the 
noble  Faubourg? — You  are  the  only  fellow  I 
ever  saw  get  on  among  Frenchwomen  without 
dancing,  and  among  Frenchmen  without  play." 
"  My  course  of  locust-eating  has  not  enabled 
me  to  supply  those  deficiencies,"  observed  Gre- 
ville*     "  I  know  as  little  of  the  four  aces,  or  les 
deux  temps,  as  before  I   pitched  my  tent  under 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

"  Yet  you  are  as  faithful  to  your  old  haunts 
as  I  to  mine  1"— exclaimed  St.  George.  Si  Paris  is 
like  a  bad  habit,  which  one  throws  aside  for  a 
time,  but  to  which  one  is  sure  to  return.  Paris, 
to  an  idle  man,  is  like  opium-eating  to  a  Turk, 
or  betel-chewing  to  a  Hindu, — an  ineradicable 
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vice.  Every  spring,  on  arriving  in  London, 
blow  myself  up,  as  if  I  were  my  own  parent  < 
guardian,  for  having  wasted  two  month* 
Paris; — and  on  taking  up  my  old  position 
Crocky's,  promise  and  vow  to  myself  thai 
»ill  never  again  be  guilty  of  the  same  atniab 
weakness  for  poulardes  trujfecs  and  bait  maty* 
Vet,  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  carnival, 
am  as  sure  to  find  my  way  back  to  the  Hotel 
Londres,  as  the  wild  goose  to  return  from 
migration  at  the  appointed  season  !" 

"  The  bait  masquh  are  en  decadence,  I  fane 
observed  Greville ;  "  I  have  not  heard  of  > 
one  going  there  this  season." 

"  So  it  is  said  every  season.  But  by  the  ti 
carGmt  arrives,  one  finds  that  every  one  has  b 
diere,  either  openly  or  en  cuehettr.  By  the  » 
Grev,  as  you  don't  seem  to  have  been  ti: 
yourself,  come  with  us  to-night! — You  c 
plead  an  engagement,  you  know: — for,  ■ 
minuit,  on  a  Saturday-night,  nothing  rem 
to  be  done  but  liie  bai  He  Tnjtera  ;  and  I  s 
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be  really  obliged  to  you  to  escort  my  sister, 
who  would  be  identified  if  seen  alone  upon  my 
arm/' 

"  Surely  Lady  Louisa  does  not  intend  to 
venture  into  such  a  throng?"  cried  Greville, 
aghast. 

t€  Indeed  I  do  1"  replied  Lady  Louisa  Clare. 
•'  I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  St.  George  vaunt 
the  delights  of  the  bal  masque,  that  I  am 
resolved  to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  the  motley 
scene." 


t€ 


A  glimpse  does  not  suffice,"  cried  her  bro- 
ther; "  a  glimpse  of  the  bal  masque>  seen  from 
your  box,  would  shew  you  only  a  scene  which  is 
anything  but  motley,  being  composed  of  black, 
ill-looking  people, — not  a  bit  more  amusing  than 
any  other  dirty  mob.  To  judge  of  the  humours 
of  the  place,  you  must  mask  yourself  to  the 
teeth,  and  submit  to  be  asked  impertinent  ques- 
tions, like  the  rest  of  us, — an  alternative  I  do 
not  recommend." 

Lord  Greville  instantly  suggested  a  few  of 
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the  thousand  objections  to  such  a  project.  "  ! 
have  known  other  ladies  experience  a  similar 
curiosity,"  said  he;  "but  I  never  knew  one  of 
them  return  a  second  time.  You  have  little 
iden  of  the  annoyance  to  which  you  are  about  to 
expose  yourself." 

"  Admire  how  plausibly  he  is  shirking  the 
party  !"— cried  Lady  Louisa.  "  Better  say  M 
once,  wiili  proper  emphasis,  that  an  inevitable 
engagement  prevents  you  tire  honour  of  de- 
voting yourself  this  evening  to  the  charming 
Lady  Louisa  Clare.  /  will  let  you 
our  lady  of  the  Faubourg,  it  seems,  will  not" 

'  On  the  contrary,  if  you  are  deBenubnd 
on  going,"  interrupted  Grevilie,  "  my  conso- 
lation will  be,  that  you  permit  me  to  do  my  best 
towards  securing  you  from  the  mischiefs  of  the 
place." 

"  A  single  turn  will,  I  dare  say,  fully  satisfy 
my  curiosity," observed  Lady  Louisa.  "Though 
long  resolved  to  witness  the  humours  of  the 
carnival,  I  have  hitherto  let,  *  I  dare  not,' 
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upon,  '  I  would.'  This  time,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  brave,  since  I  can  secure  so 
invincible  a  knight.  Come  to  us  at  twelve,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Londres,  and  we  will  proceed  to- 
gether. It  will  make  a  charming  episode  for 
Crockford's,  in  your  next  letter  to  Mr.  Massing- 
berd,  that  we  endangered  our  fair  fame  by 
going  enpartie  fine  to  the  bal  de  Tope'ra" 

"  I  have  no  London  correspondent  to  en- 
danger any  one's  fair  fame,"  said  Greville, 
gravely ;  li  nor  have  I  heard  a  word  of  Fred 
Massingberd  since  I  left  England." 

u  Fred  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  let- 
ters/' cried  Lord  St.  George,  laughing.  "  I 
never  knew  him  write  anything  beyond  the 
limits  of  scented  note-paper,— except  a  promis- 
sory note,  or  a  fudgeration  to  the  squire  when 
hard  up." 

"  And  what  has  he  been  doing  with  himself 
of  late  ?"  demanded  Greville. 

"  Playing  the  old  game,  I  fancy,"  replied 
St  George  ;  "  talking  big,  and  acting  little.     I 
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suspect  poor  Fred  is  on  his  last  legs ;  though, 
thanks  to  Inkson,  the  said  last  legs  cut  a  tole* 
rable  figure  in  the  world." 

"  What  makes  you  think  his  affairs  unpros- 
perous?" 

"  Because  be  has  been  doing  such  splen- 
did things  lately,  —  like  the  extra  shine  of  a 
fire-work,  flaring  up  previous  to  extinction. 
Fred  has  sported  this  season  a  new  cab  and 
a  new  pilentum ;  by  which  I  infer,  that,  not 
being  able  to  book  up  with  his  coachmaker,  be 
was  forced  to  employ  him.  As  to  his  dandyism, 
Louisa  swears  that  he  imported  a  Manehisseuse 
en  Jin  expressly  to  get  him  up.  By  the  way,  1 
can't  make  the  London  fellows  believe  that  no 
one  here  would  shew  himself  in  one  of  those 
flourishing  flytraps  of  muslin  and  embroidery, 
which  they  prefer  to  a  decent  shirt !" 

€€  The  London  incroyables  are  wearing  collars 
to  their  coats  that  resemble  an  improved  species 
of  pillory,"  cried  Lady  Louisa,  "and  as  much 
frippery  in  the  way  of  bijouterie  and  lingerie  as  a 
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Pfench  actress.     Nothing  can  be  more  unmanly 
than  the  prevailing  costume." 

w  Or  more  un-French !"  added  Greville. 
**  All  that  London  copies  from  Paris,  is  effected 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Journal  des 
Modes,  or  of  speculating  shopkeepers,  who  put 
off  upon  the  uninstructed,  as  Parisian,  every  vul- 
garism that  the  Parisians  have  cast  aside.  The 
men  here  are  as  studiously  plain  in  their  dress 
and  equipage,  as  the  men  in  London  ten  years 
ago.  For  once,  the  exchange  has  been  in  their 
favour." 

i(  Nous  voild  !n  cried  St.  George,  as  they 
reached  a  plain  remise,  waiting  at  the  extremity 
of  the  asphaltic  pavement;  in  which  having 
deposited  Lady  Louisa,  he  proposed  to  Greville 
to  prolong  their  saunter  along  the  Boulevards. 

"  Lou.  wont  be  sorry  to  get  rid  of  me  while 
she  makes  her  preparations  for  to-night,"  said 
he.  "  Supposing  we  dine  together  at  the  club, 
and  join  her  in  the  evening  ?" 

Greville  had  no  better  engagement  to  plead, 
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CHAPTER    IX, 


C'est  surtout  dans  le  domaine  de  l'imagination,  que  la 
puissance  de  l'inconnu  est  incommensurable. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


The  influence  attributed  to  the  power  of 
mystery  by  that  great  authority  whom  it  is  no 
longer  profane  to  quote, — the  man  of  genius  of  to- 
day, who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  only  a  success- 
ful mountebank,  —  is  nowhere  more  curiously 
exemplified  than  in  the  bed  de  I 'opera, — a  mob  of 
three  thousand  disreputable  people,  into  which 
a  couple  of  hundred  decent  persons  rashly  ad- 
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by  the  "puissance  iuananun- 


.,  is  the  affluence  of  To- 
by Uie  far-famed  and 
1  <h version,  that  the  good  city 


:  powerfully  convinced  of  its 
i  pablic  morals,  lacks  virtue 
a  ofa  source  of  such  un- 
to its  strong  boxes- 
TW  dassueiGe  scenes  which  disgraced  the  days 
wf  xhtt  recent  Puks  of  Ork'ans  are  accordingly 
wrt**I  at  the  optra.  under  the  decent  dynasty 

yt  hci  JWJ-JTMfcK»1tT , 

»>'  masquerades,  as  originally  imagined,  the 
chirm  pcooabiy  consisted  in  the  assumption  of 
a  part  js  remote  as  possible  from  the  position 
cf  the  masquer,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
■tfplirin  was  maintained.  At  the  bal  d< 
faatfm  the  men  retain  their  ordinary  dress  and 
deportment ;  while  die  women  assume  a  costume, 
the  merit  of  which,  in  each,  consists  of  being 
undistinguishable  from  the  whole.     A  few  of  the 
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less  reputable  frequenters  of  the  balls,  figure  in 
tawdry  fancy  dresses ;  but  the  mass,  winch  con- 
stitutes its  attraction,  is  composed  of  females  in 
black  dominos,  with  close  black  hoods  covering 
a  close  black  mask,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  face 
or  figure  to  be  guessed  at,  and  imparting  a  mys- 
terious sameness  to  the  assemblage.  Hence,  the 
piquant  blunders  of  the  scene ; — hence,  the  fa- 
cility of  addressing  reproaches  or  pleasantries  to 
persons  whose  ear  is  elsewhere  unapproachable. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  and  detecting 
even  the  most  familiar  form  when  arrayed  with 
the  real  intention  of  remaining  undiscovered,  is 
a  thing  which  only  experience  renders  credible. 
Lady  Louisa  Clare,  whose  object  in  visiting  a 
masked  ball  was  the  gratification  of  feminine 
curiosity,  prepared  for  the  hazardous  expedition 
with  the  highest  glee.  As  Greville  and  her 
brother  followed  her  to  the  carriage,  they  could 

scarcely  resist  a  smile  at  the  absurd  transforma- 
tion of  one  of  the  prettiest  women  in  London 

into  a  frightful  familiar  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and 

even  her  own  high  spirits  were  almost  daunted 
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«•«.  a»  awd  Wt  new  self  in  the  gtas» 
umc  aaaaaV  aamd  their  departure 
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*e*^«ri4>.»  t farsacof  the  usual  repre 
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insupportable,  and  the  effluvia  of  so  hateful  a 
crowd  overpowering.  Even  under  her  mask, 
she  blushed  to  find  herself  insolently  examined 
by  the  audacious  eyes  of  libertines.  She  felt 
ashamed  of  herself, — she  saw  that  she  was  com- 
pletely out  of  place. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  get  me  away  !"  said  she, 
whispering  to  her  companions. 

a  Impossible !  You  must  proceed  with  the 
stream,  and  we  will  push  our  way  out  at  the 
next  turn/'  replied  her  brother,  greatly  annoyed. 
But  these  few  words,  by  pointing  them  out  as 
English,  drew  down  upon  Lady  Louisa  a  shower 
of  the  familiar  pleasantries  peculiar  to  the  spot ; 
which  to  resent,  is  to  augment  a  thousand  fold 
the  evil. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  or  being  terri- 
fied almost  to  tears,  that  Lady  Louisa  found  her- 
self at  length  enabled  to  breathe,  in  an  upper 
box  to  which  she  was  anxiously  removed  by  her 
cavaliers. 

€i  Another  time  you  will  believe  me,  Lou  1" 

VOL.  III.  M 
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said  Lord  St.  George.     "  This  is  no  place  for  a 
lady, — no  place  at  least  for  an  Englishwoman. 
You  have  no  debts  of  vengeance  to  pay  off,  Iflfce 
most  of  those  you  see  chattering  so  busily  around 
us ;  nothing,  in  short,  to  excuse  the  freedoms 
of  the  scene,  or  invest  it  with  interest.    Bat, 
look  down. — The  galoppe  is  beginning!" 

A  glance  at  the  wild  train  of  gallopers,  shoot- 
ing their  frenzied  way  round  the  vast  area  of  the 
theatre,  which,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  lus- 
tres and  lights  gleaming  in  every  direction) 
could  scarcely  be  descried  through  the  misty 
atmosphere  produced  by  intermingling  dust  and 
heat,  sufficed  to  complete  the  consternation  of 
Lady  Louisa.  To  retreat  was,  however,  impos- 
sible. The  carriage  was  gone,  the  lobbies  were 
encumbered.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
remain  quiet  and  repentant  in  her  box. 

"  I  can  only  excuse  myself,"  said  she  to  Lord 
Greville,  "  for  having  neglected  your  good  ad- 
vice, by  assuring  you  that  the  Dronelys,  the  Car- 
michaels,  and  a  hundred  others  equally  prudish 
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and  decorous,  acknowledged  to  me  their  having 
visited  the  bal  masque  I" 

Just  as  you  have  visited  it  yourself,"  replied 
Greville, — "  by  mistake  1" — 

"  Led  by  the  fatal  curiosity,  bequeathed  by 
mother  Eve  to  her  granddaughters,"  cried 
Lord  St,  George. — 

And  mischievously  stimulated  by  her  grand- 
sons,"— added  his  sister.  "  Should  I  have  per- 
sisted, think  you,  in  coming  here  to-night  in 
spite  of  Lord  Greville's  sage  prognostications, 
but  for  overhearing  all  you  were  saying  on  the 
subject  last  night  at  the  Embassy  to  Madame  de 
St.  Pierre  ?'— 

"  I  certainly  tried  to  persuade  the  pretty 
Duchess  to  make  a  party,"  said  he,  "  because  it 

a  portion  of  the  vocation  of  lionism  to  glide, 

ce  in  the  season,  unperceived,  into  the  bal  de 
Vop£ra.  Such  adventures  are  congenial  to  a 
Frenchwoman.  She  knows  how  to  get  both  in 
and  out  of  them,  without  getting  either  into  a 
■  lo.'idi  v 
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Embassy  ?" — inquired  Lady  Louisa  of  her  bro- 
ther. "  If  you  allude  to  the  little  woman  in  a 
black  satin  domino  trimmed  with  lace,  on  his 
arm,  I  heard  one  of  the  party  belonging  to  the 
Prince  de  Chaulieu  address  her  as  ma  chire 
Comtesse — n 

"  Chaulieu's  party  was  composed  of  Madame 
de  St.  Pierre,  Madame  Jules  de  la  Roche 
Aymar,  and  half-a-dozen  other  #  lionnes  of  the 
first  water,"  observed  Lord  St.  George.  lt  By  the 
tray,  Grev,  I  saw  them  immensely  amused  by 
the  taquineries  with  which  that  saucy  little  mask 
was  favouring  you.  Chaulieu  grew  quite  fierce 
upon  the  matter,  and  remonstrated  with  Val- 
San. 

Lord  Greville  was  not  surprised;  for  the 
saucy  little  mask  was  no  other  than  Madame  de 
Korsakoff,— and  the  object  of  her  unsparing 
persiflage  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis, — for  whom 
she  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  Lady 
Louisa  Clare ! — 

"  I  scarcely  listened  to  her  attack,"  observed 
Greville,   colouring.     "  People    of  that    kind 


:  km*  W  «r  «f  an  excuse  for  ■  s 
writ.  K  ik  C»fc  dc  P«ri» ;  where  ihc\ 
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Fopera! — But  out  of  the  thousands  on  whose 
dingy  heads  you  are  now  looking  down  with 
interest,  because  of  their  mysterious  costume, 
there  are  probably  not  thirty  from  whom  you 
would  not  turn  with  disgust  or  indifference, 
did  they  appear  out  of  mask.  The  puissance  de 
Pinconnu  is  all  in  all." 

"  Another  time,  I  will  take  its  power  upon 
hearsay,"  observed  Lady  Louisa,  almost  gasping 
for  breath ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  heat,  in- 
creased by  the  oppression  of  her  mask,  being  in- 
supportable, she  proposed  braving  the  throng, 
and  returning  home  with  her  brother,  en  fiacre. 

While  hurrying  eagerly  through  the  throng, 
intent  only  upon  escaping  unnoticed,  poor  Gre- 
ville  found  himself  accosted  by  name  by  the 
brazen  voice  of  the  bold  cuirassier. 

"  Ahl  ca — mon  cher  GreviU" — cried  he;  and 
though  Greville  passed  on  without  answering, 
the  name  thus  rashly  rendered  public  by  his 
vulgar  familiarity,  was  immediately  caught  up 
by  the  masked  mob,  and  «'  Milor  Grevil, — milor 
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Devil, — mil&li  D6vil  P  accompanied  by  peals  of 
laughter,  followed  the  party  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  sight. 

Unluckily,  Colonel  d'Aramon  saw  fit  to  fol- 
low them  also.     To  Aim,  «•  milor  Gr6?iT  was  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest.     The  fifteen  last  re- 
fusals he  had  indignantly   undergone  at  the 
hands  of  his  cousin  Eugenie,  whose  fine  fortune 
would  have  made  so  agreeable  an  appanage  to 
the  Chateau  de  Grangeneuve,  were  attributed  id 
the  influence  of  the  handsome  Englishman ;  and 
he  was  consequently  not  a  little  desirous  to  dis- 
cover his  rival  engaged  in  some  bal  masqui  ad- 
venture, affording  hopes   that  he  had  adverse 
attachments.     D'Aramon  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  hope  of  being  accepted  as  a  pi* 
atter,  provided  the  elegant  little  woman  si  bit* 
chaussfe  at  bien  ganttt  to  whom  Greville  was 
devoting  his  attentions,  should  prove  the  means 
of  discountenancing  the  foolish  but  faithful  pre- 
ference of  Eugenie  de  Nangis. 

As    Greville    was   hurrying    back    through 
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the  vestibule,  accordingly,  after  assisting  Lady 
Louisa  to  her  carriage,  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  hug  of  the  bear. 

"  It  is  clearer  now  in  the  foyer,  man  cker  /" 
cried  d'Aramon,  attaching  himself  to  his  side. 
"  Your  charming  little  Russian  has  frightened 
herself  away  too  soon. — You  should  have  per- 
suaded her  to  take  another  peep  at  the  foyer,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  seeing  that  conceited  ape, 
RamurofF,  stationed  under  the  clock  to  await  a 
rendezvous, — a  '  remember  twelve,'  sent  to  him 
at  the  club  in  a  feigned  hand,  by  Frederic  de 
St.  Pierre." 

"  The  foyer  is  too  hot  to  hold  one,"  replied 
Greville,  trying  to  escape. 

"  Too  hot  for  the  pretty  Lithuanian  Countess, 
you  mean — " 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  understanding 
you,"  replied  Greville,  anxious  to  shake  him  off 
before  he  went  in  search  of  the  party  headed  by 
Chaulieu  and  Cerny.  But  Colonel  d'Aramon 
stuck  fast,  shouldering  his  way,  square  and  un- 

m  3 
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yielding,  through  the  cio»ii,  a*  though  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  on  the  Pont  Neuf  ha! 
taken  to  its  travels ;  even  when  Grc-ville  fa* 
bnueir  attacked  a  second  time  by  the  Utile 
in  the  black  satin  domino,  who,  in  the  interim 
had  quitted  the  arm  of  Fenlinand  de  Vaban 
that  of  one  of  the  Russian  attaches. 

*•  Leave  him  alone,  poor  fellow  ;— do  not 
danger  his  fidelity  !*' — cried  d'Aramou. 
to  defend  his  friend  from  her  bold 
"  It  ts  not  five  minutes  since  be  put  his  Kus 
Countess  into  her  carriage. — JVwr  or  pat,  i 

•*  La  fttiU  Comttat  Bmm  f—  "repeated  ! 
dame  de  Kersakoff,  almost  startled  out  of 


I  oris  j*  —All 
know  is,  that  he  is  a  very  happy  man,"  replied 
mnlmcmtms,  indulging  in  one  of  tbose  bn 
Uughs  which  harass  more  than  words  the 
of  a  sensitive  man. 

«*  Voor  friend  seems  singularly  in  your  ca 
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dence,  man  beau  Milor /"—cried  Madame  de 
Kersakoff,  trembling  with  rage.  "  Pray  have 
joa  been  passing  off  one  of  your  Faubourg  belles 
upon  him  for  a  Comtesse  Russe  ? — The  Rue  St. 
Dominique  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  so 
discreet  a  cavalier !" 

Lord  Greville,  irritated  to  find  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  d'Aramon,  the  Chaulieu  party  were 
within  hearing,  rashly  hazarded  a  retort,  that 
brought  upon  him  only  a  more  distinct  allusion 
to  his  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Rostanges  and 
her  sister. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  spiteful  little  mask  to  her- 
self," said  he,  attempting  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  circle;  "she  has  clearly  missed  her 
{^fiddle  berger>  and  is  revenging  herself  on  per- 
sons of  whom  she  knows  nothing." 

D'Aramon,  however,  chose  to  adhere  to  the 
mysterious  little  personage,  so  conversant  with 
the  secrets  of  his  rival ;  extracting  a  thousand 
malicious  hints  from  her  random  accusations. 

m  3 
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.  as  the    crowd    disappeared, 
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snow  having  covered  the  ground  in  the  interval, 
afforded  a  singular  contrast  to  the  glare  and 
reeking  vapours  of  the  pandemonium  within. 

Two  deep  vexations  pursued  him  towards  his 
home  in  the  Faubourg: — that  he  should  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  an  English  gen- 
tlewoman into  a  scene  so  polluted;  and  that 
d'Aramon  should  have  been  an  auditor  of  the 
impertinent  allusions  of  the  jealous  little  lady  in 
the  black  satin  domino.  He  retired  to  rest, 
thoroughly  in  disgust  with  himself.  Though  the 
expedition  to  the  bal  masque  was  far  from  being 
of  his  own  devising,  it  seemed  like  an  act  of 
treachery  towards  the  predominating  influence 
of  his  heart. 

In  due  course  after  the  headache  arising 
from  the  heat  and  noise  of  such  a  throng,  came 
the  heart-ache,  the  moral  indigestion,  with  which 
he  awoke  on  the  morrow. — A  bal  masque  which 
has  created  no  illusions,  is  sure  to  create  a 
nausea. — While  the  bray  of  the  orchestra  was 
still  clanging  ifi  his  ears, — the  clammy  air  of 
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the  fetid  atmosphere  still  clinging  u>  his  hair 
he  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself, 
was  bis  remorse  of  conscience  lessened,  wl 
the  foreign  post  made  its  appearance, 
brought  no  letters  from  England, — no  reply 
his  earnest  appeal  to  his  mother ! — 

From  the  number  of  days  that  bad  I 
elapsed,  it  was  clear  Lady  Greville  i 
to  accord  an  answer. — His  letter  was  one 
those  which  call  forth  an  instant  reply,  or  » 
passed  over  without  notice.  The  Countess  e 
dently  considered  that  a  negative  was  sufficient 
implied  in  utter  silence. 

But  how,  with  this  dispiriting  convicuun,  i 
was  he  to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges? 
how  trust  himself  again  and  again  in  the  s> 
of  one  who  was  regaining  all  her  former  powi 
over  his  affections? — Was  it  just  to  Eugenie 
allow  the  confession  of  bis  attachment  to  ex 
his  every  look,  his  every  gesture,  when  he  ki 
that  more  candid  and  more  manly  avowals  * 
solemnly  interdicted? — 
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"  At  least  this  one  more  visit  I* — was  the  pre- 
text by  which  he  sanctioned  to  himself  the  in- 
consistency of  his  conduct. — "  After  my  inco- 
herent farewell  yesterday,  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  see  her  again,  ere  I  take  my  final  leave  of 
Paris."— 

Yet  his  courage  almost  failed  as  he  re-ap- 
proached the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  and  re- 
flected upon  the  bitter  allusions  hazarded  by 
the  malicious  Madame  de  Kersakoff  the  pre- 
ceding night.  He  was  conscious  of  an  injury 
towards  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

Once  across  the  threshold,  however,  the  charm 
of  the  spot  prevailed  over  his  scruples ;  and  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  Marquis's  room  with  his 
usual  cheerful  countenance,  when  the  uplifted 
finger  of  Sophie,  who  sat  watching  beside  the 
invalid  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  sofa,  warned  him 
to  forbear.  Rising  cautiously  from  her  chair, 
she  glided  forth  to  receive  the  visit  of  Lord 
Greville  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 
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-  tfe  b  better,  thank  God — much  better  I"  s 
nsver  to  his  eager  inquiries  after 
axvafid ;  *■  free  from  pain,  and  enjoying  a  ou 
dumber.  It  is  not  of  him  I  want  to  talk  to  joe 
dear  Lord  GrerQIe ; — it  k  of  yourself, — it  a 
Eogenie. — If*  therefore,  your  conscience  en 
*  guilty,'  aaatre;  seas  before  I  open  my  case  P— 

■  My  coustience  cries  *  not  guilty  T  " — repti 
the  Earl,  with  solemn  earnestness, 
would  that  erery  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
heart   could   be  bud   bare   to  yon,   and  roar 
verdict  would  confirm  my  plea." 

u  Since  you  defend  yourself  so  strenuous! 
you  must  oot  resent  my  observing  that  yi 
conduct  towards  Eugenie  has  attracted  I 
attention  of  our  circles ;"  observed  Madame 
Rostanges,  gravely.  "  Your  attentions  at  I 
ball  of  the  Duchess  nf  Orleans,  called  fa 
general  notice.  You  are  in  a  position  not  to 
overlooked;  and  have  no  right  (permit  roc 
tell  you  so)  to  particularize  a  person  whom  j 
have  already  exposed  to  sorrow  and  blame, 
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to  render  her  a  mark  for  the  censorious.  The 
coldness  of  your  mutual  deportment  at  your  first 
interviews,  persuaded  me  I  might  invite  you 
here  again  without  danger  for  my  sister : — nay, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  I  could  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  oppose  the  predilections  of  my  poor 
dying  husband.  But  I  appeal  to  your  good 
•eose, — I  appeal  to  your  good  feeling, — I  appeal 
to  the  regard  you  have  uniformly  professed  for 
roe  and  mine,— do  not  compel  me  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  poor  Adolphe,  by  precautions  for 
my  sister's  welfare.  Your  influence  over  her 
affections——" 

M  My  influence  I"  —  mournfully  reiterated 
Greville. 

"  Yes — yours! — All  that  I  Wrote  to  you  long 
ago,  I  now  confirm. — Your  influence  prompted 
her  to  render  impossible  a  marriage  with  St. 
S£vron,  which  would  have  secured  her  happi- 
ness and  prosperity, — by  proposing  his  union 
with  her  friend." — 

"  The  match,  then,  was  of  her  making  ?" — 
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cried   Lord    Greville,  eagerly.  —  «  Poor   St 
S6vron  P— 

"  Do  not  pity  him, — he  has  gained  an  affec- 
tionate wife  and  lost  a  repining  one,99-— cried  the 
Marchioness.  "Reserve  your  compassion  for  my 
sister,  who  has  lost  a  brilliant  position  and 
inestimable  companion,  for  the  liberty  of  cherish- 
ing a  chimera.— Heaven  knows  I  have  little 
occasion   to  canvass  for  suitors  for  her;  and 
as    regards   worldly  prospects,   I   had   rather 
see    her    wedded    with    a   man   of  her  own 
country  and  religion,  than  with  any  foreigner, 
however  distinguished  in  rank  and  fortune,  by 
whom  she  must  be  alienated  from  her  name 
land. — So  convinced,  however,  am  I  of  the  inde- 
lible nature  of  her  sentiments,  that  even  as  1 
once  tendered  you  her  hand, — I  offer  it  again;- 
and  if  again  you  answer  me  by  hesitating  silence, 
I  exercise  my  rights  as  her  sole  remaining  rela- 
tive, to  say — that  you  must  refrain  from  atten- 
tions compromising  her  happiness  and  honour." 

"  You  are  right !" — cried  Greville;  in  whose 
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memory  the  taunts  of  Madame  de  Kersakoff 
were  still  rankling.  "  I  have  no  claim  to  mo- 
nopolise her  attention  by  demonstrations  of  an 
attachment  foredoomed  to  end  in  misery  ! — Till 
now,  I  trusted  that  circumstances  would  enable 
me  to  explain  the  fatal  cause  of  this  condemna- 
tion.— Even  this  palliation  is  denied  me ! — All 
I  dare  avow,  either  to  her  or  you,  is  that  I  love 
her  with  the  most  devoted,  the  most  passionate 
attachment ;  yet  that,  for  both  our  sakes,  it  is 
better  we  should  meet  no  more !" — 

Greville  was  still  standing,  as  he  uttered  these 
hasty  explanations.  He  now  approached  the 
Marchioness,  and,  with  an  agitated  gesture,  ex- 
tended his  hand  towards  her.  Conceiving  that  a 
token  of  peace  was  all  he  sought,  her  own  could 
scarcely  be  withheld. 

Another  moment,  however,  and  she  found  she 
had  accepted  a  pledge  of  farewell ! — Another 
moment,  and  Lord  Greville  had  hurried  from 
the  chamber, — had  quitted  the  house. — 

A  terrible  presentiment  seemed  to  forewarn 
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her  that  she  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time  ;— 
that  her  rashness  had  been  fatal  to  the  prospects 
of  her  sister.  Till  that  moment,  she  had  been 
imperfectly  aware  of  the  firmness  of  her  reliance 
upon  him, — till  that  moment  she  had  scarcely 
appreciated  his  power  over  the  happiness  of  bet 
family.  How  could  she  answer  for  it  to  her 
husband,  to  Eugenie,  if  her  interference  should 
prove  the  means  of  banishing  Lord  Grevilie  a 
second  lime  from  their  society  I — 

The  voice  of  the  invalid,  summoning  ber 
from  the  adjoining  chamber,  put  a  hasty  close 
to  ber  conjectures;  and  she  was  forced  to  re- 
press her  rising  tears,  and  assume  a  cheerful 
countenance,  as  she  entered  the  presence  of  him 
over  whom  the  sight  of  her  affliction  might  exer- 
cise a  fatal  influence. 

"  Where  is  Grerille? — I  fended  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Greville?" — faltered  the  Marquis,  on 
perceiving  that  she  approached  him  unaccom- 
panied. 

"  I  am  quite  alone,"  site  replied.     **  But  St. 
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S£vron  will  be  here  soon,  and  my  sister, — 
would  you  like  me  to  summon  Eugenie  ?" — 

"  No ;  I  want  GreviUe  I — There  is  some- 
thing in  Greville's  conversation  that  soothes 
me,  like  a  reminiscence  of  youth !  You  can 
scarcely  imagine,  dearest  Sophie,  how  I  pined 
after  that  lad  during  his  absence, — you  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
hailed  his  return ! — How  are  we  to  account  for 
such  predilections? — that  they  are  sympathies 
vouchsafed  to  cheer  the  dreariness  of  life,  like 
the  wild-flowers  springing  in  the  fields  to 
diversify  their  monotony  ?" — 

"  Those  who  have  a  cultivated  garden  at 
their  disposal,  care  little  for  field-flowers/'  ob- 
served Sophie.  "  You  have  so  many  kindred 
hearts  around  you, — so  many  early  friends — " 

"  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  dispense  with  Gre- 
viUe!" persisted  the  old  man,  smiling  at  her 
grave  remonstrance.  "There  is  a  melodious 
tenderness  in  his  very  intonation  which, — but 
I  am  growing  a  woman,  to  dwell   upon  such 
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trifles!     Just  now,   I  was  dreaming  a  happy 
dream,— one   of   those   disjointed   visions  that 
irradiate   the  darkness  of  a  sick  chamber.    I 
seemed  to  be  in  some  blessed  region, — Eiysian 
fields,  —  paradise,  —  no    matter  I  —  some  spot 
that  admitted  neither  the  sense  of  pain  nor 
dread  of  sorrow.     Contrast  such  an  existence 
with  the  anguish  of  physical  suffering  and  the 
terrors   of  death;   and   reflect   what  it  most 
have  been  to  wake  from  such  entrancement!— 
Yet   will   you   believe  it,  dearest  ? — I  was  re- 
conciled to  the  change  because  I  fancied  that 
he  was  one  of  the  speakers  whose  voice  had 
startled  me  from  my  doze, — content  to  resign 
my  illusions  for  the  reality  of  welcoming  Gre- 
ville  !"— 

Madame  de  Rostanges  almost  writhed  as  she 
listened  ! — Still  deeper  was  her  despair,  when,  as 
the  day  passed  heavily  on,  the  inquiries  of  the 
invalid  after  the  truant  became  almost  peevish 
with  vexation. 

"  He  promised  to  come  1 — This  is  the  first  time 
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:  ever  broke  a  promise  to  me !"  faltered  the 
•or  Marquis,  who  was  reduced  to  the  irritability 
of  an  ailing  child. 

;'  Since  he  promised  to  come,  be  sure  that  he 
will  not  forfeit  his  word!" — rejoined  Mademoiselle 
i  Nangis,  who  had  resumed  her  attendance  on 
her  brother-in-law.  But  as  the  .hours  wore 
away,  even  Eugenie  grew  anxious.  Her  pale 
cheeks  became  gradually  flushed  with  a  tinge, 
bow  different  in  its  origin  from  the  happy 
blushes  mantling  there  the  preceding  day  ! — 

The  winter-day  closed  in,  —  lights  were 
brought, — the  curtains  drawn. — "  People  talk 
of  the  days  lengthening,"  moaned  the  captious 
invalid ; — "  to  me,  they  seem  to  grow  shorter  and 
shorter  ! — Greville  must  have  had  some  pressing 
engagement,  or  he  would  not  have  disappointed 
us. — I  see  he  will  not  come  to-day." — 

'  Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Marquis! — Milor  came 
while  you  were  asleep, — Milor  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Madame  la  Marquise  in  the  salle  d 
mtrnfffr,"  observed  Baptiste,  who  happened  to  be 
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occupied  in  arranging  the  tisanne  de  triolette  of 
bis  master. 

An  involuntary  glance  of  surprise  passed  be- 
tween the  invalid  and  his  sister-in-law.  Each 
discerned  the  unavowed  anxiety  of  the  other. 

"  True,  true, — I  had  forgotten.  You  should 
have  reminded  me,  dear  Sophie,  that  I  bad 
missed  his  visit/'  faltered  the  agitated  Marquis, 
turning  to  address  his  wife,  eager  to  disguise 
from  his  attendant  his  utter  discomposure. 

But  previous  to  Baptiste's  communication, 
Madame  de  Rostanges  had  abruptly  quitted  the 
room ! — 
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CHAPTER  X. 


II  est  des  cold  res  saintes  oil  la  terre  tremblerait  si  elle 
sentait  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  un  grand  cceur  outrage. 

George  Sand. 


Drizzling  snow  was  falling  as  Greville 
quitted  the  Hotel  de  Rostanges ;  and  though  his 
excitement  of  mind  was  thrice  as  irritating  as 
when,  the  preceding  day,  he  rushed  towards  the 
Champs  Elysees,  he  now  made  his  way  dog- 
gedly home, — to  his  own  silent  chamber, — to 
enjoy  unmolested  the  survey  of  prospects  as 
cheerless  as  the  weather. 

That  Sophie  had  acted  wisely,  he  could  not 
dispute.     She  had  only  exacted  that  which  his 

VOL.  III.  n 
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conscience  suggested  as  a  duty ;  and  it 
que-mly  to  his  own  weakness  and 
he  attributed  his  bitter  sense    of  inortificauuo 
and  disappointment. 

He  could  almost  number  his  occasions  of  i 
joying  the  society  of  Eugenie  since  he  I 
acquired  the  certainty  of  her  being  free. — 
could  recall  to  mind,  word  by  word, 
by  look,  all  that  hud  passed  between  them 
those  interviews.  That  "  all"  amounted  to 
thing,  had  it  been  recounted  to  others  as 
evideuce  of  mutual  attachment.  Yet  what  wo 
of  tenderness  and  hope  were  comprehended 
its  broken  words,  its  averted  glances,  its 
subdued  impulses, — defying  all  control  ot'rt; 
all  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  id* our 
form. 

In  their  mere  act  of  standing  together,  loo 
ing  on  while  others  danced  or  listening  wl 
others  talked,  the  confidence  of  B  ti 
been  demonstrated  in  their  silence, — the  cm 
deuce  of  mutual  affection,  in  their  tranquil): 
There  might  seem  little  to  resign  in  this  mul 
understanding,  this  simple  charm  of  being 
gether.      But  for  Grerilh,  it  comprehended 
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he  was  permitted  to  hope  of  the  thrilling  joys 
of  mutual  affection.  —  For  Greville,  it  was  the 
well-spring  in  the  desart ;  and  from  this,  even 
this  last  assuagement  of  the  weariness  of  his 
pilgrimage,  he  was  banished  for  ever  ! — 

Though  disposed  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  sudden  prudence  dictating  her 
change  of  conduct.  What  if  the  scandalous  al- 
lusions to  Madame  de  KersakofF  the  preceding 
night,  had  already  reached  her  ear  ? — What  if 
some  talebearer, — d'Aramon, — it  could  be  no 
other  than  d'Aramon,  —  had  borne  to  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges  a  rumour  that  the  name 
of  the  high-minded  Eugenie  de  Nangis  had 
been  introduced  into  the  coarse  pleasantries  of 
sl  bed  masque? — As  the  idea  presented  itself  to 
him,  a  deep  flush  rushed  to  the  cheek  of  Gre- 
ville, and  an  imprecation  escaped  his  lips.  He 
could  figure  to  himself  the  chaste  indignation 
portrayed  in  that  noble  countenance,  severe  in 
youthful  beauty  as  the  Venus  of  Milo; — he 
could  imagine  the  scorn  with  which  both  sisters 
must  regard   him  for  having  suffered  such  im- 
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putations  to  be  uttered  in  his  presence.    But 
what  was  it  compared  with  his  own  bitter  coo- 
tempt  of  the  traitor,  who  probably  grounded 
hopes  of  personal  success    on   his  ungenerous 
revelations ! — 

The  more  he  reflected  on  the  expressions  of 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  the  more  he  became 
assured  of  Colonel  d'Aramon's  intervention. 
Greville  would  have  given  worlds  to  find  him- 
self at  that  moment  face  to  face  with  the  of- 
fender. But  he  knew  not  where  to  seek  him. 
He  had  afforded  too  little  encouragement  to  his 
advances,  to  be  honoured  by  a  visit;  and  further 
inquiries  of  Valsan  were  indispensable  to  justify 
the  satisfaction  he  was  resolved  to  demand, 
should  he  obtain  the  smallest  pretext  for  an 
explanation  with  the  Colonel. 

Amid  all  his  rage,  however,  and  all  his  regrets, 
he  was  forced  to  tame  down  the  irritation  of  his 
mind  to  the  miserable  routine  of  conventional 
form.  Dark  as  was  the  tenour  of  his  thoughts, 
and  dreary  the  aspect  of  the  weather,  he  was 
compelled  to  repair  to  a  dinner  engagement,  too 
formal  to  admit  of  disregard ;  having  accepted, 
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ten  days  before,  an  invitation  to  a  diner  prik  at 
the  Ministire  de  Vlntbrieur. 

He  bad  already  despatched  his  passport  to 
secure  post-horses  immediately  after  the  foreign 
post  hour  on  the  following  morning;  and  was 
undergoing  the  usual  annoyance  of  questions  and 
suggestions  preparatory  to  a  journey,  from  which 
even  the  best  regulated  laquais  de  place  cannot 
wholly  exempt  his  master  on  the  eve  of  departure. 
He  resigned  himself,  therefore,  with  less  regret  to 
his  dinner-party.  Of  two  nuisances,  it  was  less 
tiresome  to  undergo  a  state  banquet  at  the  hands 
of  Monsieur  Clermont  de  Thorigny,  than  com- 
plaints of  tardy  laundresses  and  extortionate  tai- 
lors from  the  lips  of  Francois. 

A  formal  dinner  implies  pretty  much  the 
same  ceremony  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe ; 
saving,  perhaps,  that  London  has  more  pepper 
in  its  sauces,  and  less  punctuality  in  its  guests. 
In  Paris,  a  diner  de  cerimonie  is  attended  with 
much  form,  but  without  fuss.  The  service  of 
the  table  is  better  performed  than  elsewhere, 
unless  in  a  few  first* rate  English  houses.  A 
ministerial  dinner,  more  especially,  being  usually 
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an  afiair  of  contract,  is  invariably  well  organized ; 
deficient  only  in  the  wines, — "les  hammes  de 
JuiUet'  not  having  yet  attained  the  stability  es- 
sential to  the  permanence  of  a  ministry,  or  a 
cellar. 

It  was  to  bis  friendship  with  the  Valsans,  that 
Greville  was  indebted  for   the  distinction  of 
being  a  guest  at  a  ministerial  table;  an  honour 
rarely  accorded  in  France  to  young  Englishmen, 
however  high    their  social   position.    Though 
Greville  had  long  ceased  to  feel   an  alien  in 
the   land,   he  was   not  sorry   to   find  himself 
seated  at  the  vast  and  gorgeous  dinner-table, 
next  to  a  countryman,— one  whose  conciliat- 
ing   manners    and    unpretending    intelligence 
have  won  for  him  the  golden  title  of  "  agree- 
able/' in   a  capital   where   agreeability  passes 
for    a    fifth    virtue,    superseding    the  antedi- 
luvian four.      With  us,   the   epithet  and  the 
faculty  are  too  little  in  request  to  dispose  us  to 
compute  the  multitude  of  qualifications  indis- 
pensable to  the  composition  of  this  minor  mora- 
lity;— to  wit,  superiority  of  intellect,   temper, 
tact, — the  control  of  all  selfishness,  and  the  ah- 
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sence  of  all  pretension.  For  to  be  thoroughly 
agreeable,  a  man  must  be  witty,  wise,  well-bred, 
good-tempered,  —  all  that  constitutes  a  great 
man,  yet  affords  no  superfluous  merit  to  a 
private  gentleman. 

Lord  Greville  found  his  companion  eminently 
pleasant;  for  he  talked  politics  like  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  world  like  a  politician ; 
keen  and  shrewd,  but  tempering  his  wit  with  the 
banhommie  of  a  modern  Epicurean,  averse  to 
inflict  as  to  endure  vexation.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  him  to  converse  much  with  one 
upon  whom  the  politicians  present  were  exercis- 
ing their  forcing-pumps;  and  he  was  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  interrogate  Valsan  concern- 
ing their  adventure  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  I  could  no  more  prevent  the  little  Countess 
from  revenging  herself  on  your  ingratitude, 
man  cher,  than  prevent  your  making  a  display  of 
your  infidelities!'9  replied  Ferdinand,  treating 
the  thing  as  a  jest.  "  At  the  bal  masque,  you 
know,  everything  is  permissible ;  and  those  who 
have  sins  unwhipt  of  justice  must  not  go  there 
to  expose  them  to  flagellation.     Ever  beware  of 
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the  legion  of  furies  concentrated  in  the  tongue 
of  a  jealous  woman  !" — 

44  You  do  me  too  much  honour  as  regards  my 
influence  over  the  lady  in  question,"  replied 
Greville,  not  choosing  to  hazard  the  mention  at 
Madame  de   KersakofFs  name,  which  might 
chance  to  be  overheard,  even  amid  the  loud  politi- 
cal disputations  going  on  around  them;  in  which 
the  quiet  wit  of  Henry  B— —  and  Monsieur 

,  shone  like  the  sparks  emitted  by  a  steam 

train  in  a  tunnel,  the  brighter  for  the  astounding 
noise  and  surrounding  darkness.  "  But  I  still 
think  you  should  have  induced  her  to  avoid  al- 
lusions which  compromised  persons  she  had  do 
right  to  associate  with  such  degradations,'1 

"  My  dear  fellow,  the  law  of  the  bal  masque  is 
as  absolute  in  France  as  any  article  of  the  Code 
Napoleon  P  cried  Valsan.  "  There,  everybody 
has  a  right  to  talk  of  everybody,  and  to  any- 
body, unless  a  lady  under  the  sacred  protec- 
tion of  a  domino  who  does  not  challenge  con- 
versation. Above  all, /am  not  to  blame!— It 
was  that  boeufgras  d  favoris  etd  moustaches,  who 
looked   like  a  tambour  major  en  retraite,  that 
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provoked  her  to  attack  you.  Nay,  after  you 
were  gone,  he  remained  with  us,  inciting  her  to 
say  a  thousand  things  concerning  you  and  others, 
which  the  angry  little  darling  coloured,  I  admit, 
somewhat  too  highly." 

It  was  lucky,  perhaps,  for  d'Aramon  that  the 
word  which  Greville  was  at  that  moment  tempted 
to  couple  with  his  own,  was  audible  only  to  the 
maitre  cThdtel,  who  was  offering  him  madere 
sec  after  his  fondu  Russe.  But  when,  imme- 
diately after  dessert,  and  the  cafe  succeeding 
dessert  too  closely  to  leave  occasion  for  the  hor- 
rible formalities  of  a  removal  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Ferdinand  de  Valsan  proposed  to  him 
that  they  should  repair  together  to  the  Sunday 
evening  receptions  of  the  Sardinian  and  Aus- 
trian Ambassadresses,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  the  Chatelain  of  Grangeneuve  for  a 
word  of  explanation,  that  Lord  Greville  did 
violence  to  his  desire  to  return  home  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  distempered  feelings. 

That  he  quitted  the  ministerial  dinner-table 
without  noticing  a  single  particular  of  the  en- 
tertainment, is  a  proof  that  all  was  ordered 
with   the  usual  exactness  of  arrangement ;    for 

n  3 
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defect  is  far  more  apt  to  force  itself  upon  people's 
notice  than  perfection. 

"  Let  us  do  our  duty  first  chez  Madame  de 

B .   Business  before  pleasure  P — cried  Val- 

san.  And  they  accordingly  entered  the  unpre- 
tending circle  of  an  Ambassador  who  has  more 
the  aspect  of  un  homme  (TEtat,  and  an  Ambas- 
sadress who  has  more  the  deportment  of  a  kindly 
Englishwoman,  than  is  usually  the  case  among 
Italians  of  ancient  name. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  reproached 
myself,"  observed   Greville    to   Ferdinand  de 
Valsan,  as  they  stood  surveying  a  circle  some- 
what too  simple  in  its  habits  to  accord  with  the 
false  taste  engendered  by  the  brilliancies  of  the 
carnival, — "  with  having  neglected  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  the  Italians  here.  I  like  their  man- 
ners,— I  like  their  absence  of  pretension. — We 
have   a  vulgar   prejudice  in   England    (where 
Italians  are  chiefly  thought  of  as  singers  and 
lazzaroni,)  that  their  manners  are  all  gesticula- 
tion, and  their  minds  all  deceit.     The  Italians 
with   whom  I  am  acquainted  are  remarkable, 
on   the  contrary,  for  the  serenity  of  their  de- 
portment   and   the    candour  of  their   nature. 
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Easy  and  unaffected,  they  are  pleasant  com 
panions,   as  much   from   the  vivacity  of  their 
impressions  as  from  the  calmness  with  which 
those  vivid  impressions  are  expressed." 

"  They  are  less  exaggerated  in  their  raptures, 
perhaps,  than  my  concitoyens"  replied  Valsan, 
laughing.  "  The  emphasis  with  which  we 
French  enlarge  upon  our  enjoyments,  proves 
nothing  but  our  want  of  sensibility.  But  while 
praising  the  Italians,  talk  to  me  of  their  beauty ! 
Talk  to  me  of  the  gifted  Princess  yonder, 
who  looks  like  a  picture,  by  Titian,  of  one 
of  those  doctissima  idols  of  the  middle  ages,  at 
whose  feet  Cardinals  and  professors  sat  and 
worshipped." 

"  Or  her  bright  little  sunbeam  of  a  sister," 
added  Greville,  "  in  whom  perfect  naivete  is 
combined  with  brilliant  finesse,  —  like  one  of 
Comte  Hamilton's  fairy  tales  concentrated  in 
the  nature  of  a  lovely  girl  I" 

"  Allons  done ! — we  shall  have  Madame  de 
Kersakoff  wreaking  all  the  malice  she  can  spare 
from  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  upon  la  charmante 
Valentine!"  cried  Valsan,  dragging  him  away 
from  the  party ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
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they  were  paying  their  compliments  in  another 
diplomatic  circle, — a  circle  wherein  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  German  character  has  been  re- 
fined by  long  residence  in  the  centre  of  Parisian 
civilization. 

"  Here,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  fall  con- 
gregation of  your  country-people  P  cried  Valsan. 
"  Hundreds  of  English,  who  are  barely  endured 
at  your  Embassy,  inflict  themselves  like  a  penal 
statute  on  Madame  A ! " 

"  Just  as  hundreds  of  French,  who  would  not 
be  received  at  your  father's  or  brother-in-law's, 
inflict  themselves  like  a  penal  statute  on  our  Am- 
bassadress," replied  Greville,  drily,  —  "know- 
ing that  it  is  her  cue  to  be  tolerant  with  the 
French,  just  as  it  is  the  cue  of  the  foreign  di- 
plomacy to  be  tolerant  of  the    English.    We 
are  safe  to-night,  however.     Our  rigid  Protest- 
antism is  a  glorious  safeguard  for  the  Sunday 
soirees.  Among  the  crowd,  you  perceive,  there  are 
not  twenty  English  people,  and  those  Catholics." 

"  Is  your  friend    Lord    St.   George   a   Ca- 
tholic?" inquired  Valsan,  carelessly. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  fashion,"  replied  Greville, 
unwilling  to  answer  for  the  creed  of  his  friend, 
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who  was  just  then  in  the  act  of  being  presentee! 
to  Countess  Kersakoff  by  one  of  the  handsome 
sons  of  the  Ambassadress;  and  Greville  en- 
tertained little  doubt  that  her  object  in  making 
the  acquaintance,  was  to  ascertain  the  name  of 
his  fair  companion  the  preceding  night  at  the 
bal  masque.  Ferdinand  de  Valsan,  however, 
was  evidently  piqued  at  the  graciousness  of  her 
manner  towards  the  English  dandy. 

"  It  always  strikes  me,"  said  Greville,  as  they 
listened,  amid  the  brilliant  assembly,  to  the 
announcement  of  a  succession  of  the  historical 
names  of  France,  "  that  the  salon  here  exhibits 
almost  exclusively  the  old  France,  which  in 
France  is  obsolete,  existing  rather  in  Rome 
and  Vienna  than  in  your  own  circles.  The 
same  tone  of  society  perhaps  may  be  found 
in  one  or  two  Carlist  houses;  but  so  de- 
pressed, so  stultified  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  party,  that  it  rather  resembles  Versailles  in 
family  mourning,  than  a  correct  representation 
of  those  charming  coteries  we  find  described  in 
your  memoirs  of  the  last  century." 

"  And  which,  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
excite  one's  admiration  more  that  anything  so 
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;  stood  so  long,  than  from 
aaaeacax  ■bh'  added  Valsari,  too  mueli  = 
«ca0t  of  it  _inaar  Frtaet  to  accord  merit  to 
aaaae*  aajpaaa.  *  I  agree  with  you,  howeier 
theft  aaai  Waua  v  one  of  the  pleasant  est 
Far* :  has  rather  fron  dw  absence  of  nil  m. 
a  the  mistress  is  amiable 
•  mm*  mrma  «hmUh, — than  because 
>  a»e  rf  rawer,  that  are  better  forgone 
r*  cease*  wwr  fiSrtvl  the  bamf  grot 


majeawa  a*  has  ajieanu  to   intimate 

araOwa  at"  cr*2  war.      It    is    no  easy  i 

•  he  karaaal  «an>  a  aaan  who   daps  job  oa 


daat  «T  Lafet:    and  Grcville  feared   that 
rhaay  short  of  a  direct  cdfeace  wotdd  convince 
eaaa  eaaVeaaf  as  Band  at  well  at   bod  v ,  daat 
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But,  to  bis  surprise,  his  distant  bow  to  Colonel 
d'Aramon  was  acknowledged  by  a  salutation  so 
profound,  as  to  render  it  worse  than  no  salutation 
at  all.  With  his  blood  flowing  the  wrong  way 
in  his  veins,  Greville  was  scarcely  able  to  repress 
his  indignation ! — 

To  resent  the  conduct  of  d'Aramon  in  a  spot 
where  any  deviation  from  the  even  tenour 
of  social  order  must  have  been  offensively  ap- 
parent, was  impossible ;  but  as  soon  as  Greville 
could  obtain  a  quiet  hearing  of  Lord  St.  George, 
he  explained  his  position,  and  requested  him  to 
enter  into  explanations  with  Colonel  d'Aramon 
as  they  quitted  the  house. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  at,  my  dear  Gre- 
ville?'—  replied  St.  George,  after  a  deliberate 
pinch  of  snuff,  rejoicing  that  his  friend  had 
confided  the  matter  to  him,  rather  than  to  one 
of  his  fire-eating  acquaintances  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  who  would  have  been  sure  to  foment  the 
affair  into  a  scene  on  the  spot,  and  a  duel  on 
the  morrow. — "  You  surely  don't  mean  to  com- 
promise yourself  by  getting  up  a  quarrel  with  a 
man  whom  nobody  even  heard  of?  —  Had  it 


been  Noaiiles,  indeed,  or  Chalats,  or  Pencoai, 
or ™ 

**  I  could  oolj  have  brought  it  to  the  same 
ttue! — Colonel  d'Aramon  is  a  mau  of  good 
connexions,  possessing  a  fine  property  in  Bar* 
gundy"— 

"  Bah  [ — a  colonel  of  cuirassiers,  and  a  pro- 
vincial!— the  vocation  of  the  latter  being  to 
commit  blunders,  and  of  the  former  to  avenge 
them.  The  fellow  looks  big,  because  he  can't 
help  it.  If  be  bowed  to  you  somewhat  nifflv, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  thank  your  sui- 
tor baring  lost  a  vulgar  acquaintance." — 

•  My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  see  your  wai 
through  the  business,"  remonstrated  Lord  Grt- 
vitie.  "  That  chattering  little  mask  last  ni 
insulted  a  relation  of  d'Aramon  in  her 
upou  me ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  both 
resents  it  and  wishes  to  turn  it  to  account." 

"  Let  atittt  iTuh  bal  masqui  /— W 
more  exquisite  song  than  die  other.     Think  I 
figuring    in  a  paragraph   of  the    Mrttaprr,  > 
emulating  the   students  of  the  yw*  Lati*,  » 
t'lepoMt*  of  the  jardm  da  piantrt,    who   betake 
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themselves  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  the  day 
after  a  ball  at  the  Chaumiire,  to  break  a  lance 
for  the  beaux  yeux  of  some  little  modiste  of  the 
Rue  St.  Denis !" 

"  Since  you  are  determined  to  treat  the  matter 
as  a  jest " 

"  I  would  fain  induce  you  to  do  the  same !" — 

"  D'Aramon  is  not  a  student  of  the  pays 
Latin,  nor  is  his  cousin  a  grisette" — persisted 
Greville.  "  I  owe  more  to  both,  than  to  refuse 
to  meet  him  on  equal  grounds " 

"  Equal  grounds !"  repeated  St.  George, — a 
vision  of  the  majestic  turrets  of  Greville  Abbey 
recurring  involuntarily  to  his  mind's  eye. 

"  In  short,  you  are  unwilling  to  interfere  in 
the  business! — Seeing  which,  I  will  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  Valsan,  who,  having  been  present 
last  night  as  well  as  yourself,  is  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  negociate  between  us." 

"  No,  no  J — if  you  must  tilt  at  the  windmill, 
pray  let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  exploit  I" — cried 
St.  George,  foreseeing  all  that  was  likely  to  arise 
from  the  interference  of  a  young  Frenchman, 
instinctively  delighting  in  a  fencing  bout,  as  an 
Irishman  in  a  row. — At  the  close  of  the  soiree, 
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k,  m  Colonel  d'Aramon,  looking  in- 
i  iaf  ih  grand,  was  stalking  oat  of  the  lull. 
Lord  St-  George  fulfilled  bis  commission,  with 
sa  sir  of  hmntear  as  fetal  to  all  idea  of  pan- 
faarino,  as  the  fiery  belliquosiiy  of  in  jaau 
Frmtct.  The  Colonel  himself,  howerer,  was 
mast  pawnacioasly  disposed.  Having  essayed 
aB  other  «om  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
grans  and  fr>a«t  anflr  Jnma  de  mfrj  of  b» 
oassa*  EagtJiia,  he  bad  every  disposition  to  ir 
the  effect  of  a  oaaaM  d  wftufca  with 
trraoxMe  knight; — and  on  a  demand  lor  expla- 
naooo  oa  the  part  of  Greriile,  referred  Lort 
St  George  to  his  friend  General  d'E— 
name  too  respectable  for  even  a  London  dandf 
to  disparage. 

"  1  u  going  to  mj  club,"  added  the  Colonel 
"  I  befiere  ton  are  also  a  member.      We  t 
be  sure  to  find  d'E at  tint  whist- table." 

For  a  raomart,  St.  George  «v  startled-— 
Conceiving  it  impossible  that  any  man  wool 
venture  to  refer  to  bat  dob — as  a  dob — onleai 
■he  Union  or  the  Jockey,  be  was  as  mod 
gusted  when  be  round  that  iT  A  ram  on  alludet 
to  the  Agricultural  Circle  of  the  Faubourg,  a* 
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Crockfordite  might  be  on  finding  himself  invited 
into  the     •     •     •     •!"— 

"  One  of  the  pammes  de  terres  ? — I  guessed  as 
much !" — mused  St.  George,  as  he  took  down 

the  address  of  General  d'E .     Bu    at  that 

moment,  the  cabriolet  of  Lord  Greville  unluckily 
drove  up  to  the  perron  on  which  they  were 
standing:  and  as  his  lordship  rushed  inconsi- 
derately out  of  the  hall  at  the  announcement,  be 
pushed  against  the  square  figure  of  the  Colonel, 
with  a  gesture  which  at  any  other  moment 
might  have  passed  for  accidental. 

Both  were  in  a  state  of  excitement;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  St.  George  prevented 
their  quarrel  from  producing  a  disgraceful 
brawl.  It  was  only  upon  his  promise  to  go 
instantly  in  search  of  the  General,  that  they 
agreed  to  separate ;  and  Greville  repaired  to  his 
hotel,  to  await  an  intimation  of  the  hostile  mea- 
sures likely  to  result  from  a  quarrel  now  become 
purely  personal. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  had  been  dragging 
its  weary  length  with  unusual  tediousness  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges.  Against  their  better  reason, 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis    and  her   brother- in- 


rem*  S*fcie  mA  Uni  Grevflle. 

TW  maomg  of  *e  MmUoocss  for  quil 
hen;  a»  afcr^dr  fed  beat  to  despatch  ■  fr> 
■r«  Bmk.    ■pliiBg    Grerilie   not  to 
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by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and  descended 
to  the  unaccustomed  sin  of  equivocation,  when 
Baptiste  made  his  appearance  with  intelligence 
that  "  Pierre  had  hastened  with  the  billet  of 
Madame  la  Marquise  to  the  Hotel  Voltaire; 
but  that  Milor  dinait  en  ville" 

If  anything  could  increase  the  surprise  with 
which  Eugenie  and  Rostanges  listened  to  this 
announcement,  it  would  have  been  the  con- 
sciousness and  emotion  suffusing  the  cheeks 
of  Sophie. 

«'  Cest  Men, — c'est  Men  /" — stammered  she, 
eager  only  to  check  the  communicativeness  of 
the  poor  old  man ;  who,  unconscious  of  any 
grounds  for  mystery,  and  accustomed  to  find 
his  prolixities  treated  with  indulgence,  chose  to 
enlarge  further  upon  his  text. 

"  As  Madame  la  Marquise  appeared  so  eager 
for  an  answer,"  resumed  he,  "  Pierre  very  pro- 
perly inquired  of  the  porter  where  Milor  might 
happen  to  be  dining,  in  order  that  he  might  fol- 
low him  with  the  letter.  But  Francois,  my 
lord's  laquais  de  place,  was  unluckily  absent; 
and  the  people  of  the  hotel  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter.     It  was  not  discretion  on  the  part 
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of  the  porter  that  induced  him  to  affect  igno- 
rance ;  for  he  was  assez  mal  appris  to  inform 
Pierre  that  my  lord  had  not  returned  home  from 
the  hal  de  Fopera  till  six  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  Cest  bicn>  c'est  bienT — again  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Rostanges,  displeased  for  the  first 
time  by  a  garrulity  that  she  had  often  encou- 
raged on  the  part  of  the  favourite  old  servant, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  invalid. 

But  the  mischief  was  done.     When  the  old 
maitre  d'hotel  quitted  the  room,  the  sting  of  bis 
intelligence  remained.     Among  persons  living 
in  habits  of  unlimited  confidence,  the  discovery 
of  even  a  trivial  act  of  concealment  appears  3 
crime.  That  Sophie  should  have  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  visit  of  Lord  Greville,  or  be 
engaged  in  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
him,  was  a  thing  to  excite  a  thousand  vague 
apprehensions.      Dissimulation    without  guilt, 
seemed  impossible;  and  as  it  was  equally  im- 
possible to  attribute  a  fault  to  one  whose  every 
thought  was  purity,  Eug6nie  rightly  conjectured 
that  her  sister's  reserve  foreboded  evil  to  come. 
A  damp  consequently  depressed  the  spirits  of 
the   little  circle,   which  effectually  counterba- 
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lanced  the  improvement  noticed  that  morning 
in  the  state  of  the  sufferer. 

The  Marquis,  indeed,  flattered  himself  that 
his  discomposure  was  imperceptible.  Ashamed 
of  his  uneasiness,  he  was  eager  that  the  being 
on  whom  he  so  tenderly  relied  should  be 
exonerated  from  a  shadow  of  blame,  for  her  sake 
as  much  as  for  his  own.  Yet  the  dread  of  in- 
flicting even  a  momentary  pang,  determined 
him  to  abstain  from  interrogation.  He  would 
wait  her  own  time  for  being  explicit ;  and  his 
farewell  for  the  night,  as  he  was  wheeled  off  into 
his  own  apartment,  was  uttered,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  his  usual  tone. 

Even  after  his  departure,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  was  almost  as 
great  a  restraint  to  the  Marchioness  as  that  of 
her  husband.  Every  moment,  she  was  in  hope 
and  fear  that  Greville  might  unexpectedly  re- 
turn home,  despatch  an  answer  to  her  letter, 
and  produce  an  explanation  distressing  to 
the  feelings  of  Eugenie.  Vainly  did  Sophie 
attempt  to  persuade  her  to  accompany  Madame 
de  St.  Sevron  to  the  soiree  of  the  Ambassadress. 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  declared  herself  to  be 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Elle  6tait  sous  l'empire  d'une  de  oes  situations  ou  tous 
les  sentimens  secondaires  disparaissent. 

Charles  Reybaud. 


The  apartment  occupied  by  Eugenie  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges,  was  a  type  of  the  snug- 
geries provided  for  the  junior  branches  of  a 
great  family,  in  the  distribution  of  the  ancient 
hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  consisting 
of  a  small  ante-room,  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and 
bath-room,  overlooking  the  garden  and  lead- 
ing from  the  vestibule  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
inhabited  by  her  sister. 

Nothing  more  elegant,  or  more  indicative  of 
refined  taste,  than  the  arrangement  of  this  little 
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compositions  of  modern  times,  —  such  as  the 
romances  of  Schubert,  or  the  operas  of  Meyer- 
beer;— while  in  her  portfolios  were  collected 
sketches  and  drawings  in  every  style  of  art,  me- 
morials of  her  Italian  tour,  or  Norman  home ; 
and  the  vigour  of  Eugenie's  architectural  etch- 
ings of  the  unequalled  Gothic  monuments  of  her 
native  province  had  done  honour  to  a  profes- 
sional artist. 

More  indicative  still  of  a  mind  strictly  conso- 
nant with  her  noble  form  and  classic  features, 
was  the  choice  selection  of  her  little  library ; — 
containing  the  best  authors  of  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  chosen  without  pedantry, 
prudery,  or  pretension.  No  gorgeous  binding, — 
no  scarce  editions.  Her  books  were  friends  for 
every-day  intercourse;  not  holiday  guests  for 
galas  and  display. — The  comfortable  chair  placed 
near  this  happy  shrine  of  her  luxurious  leisure, 
indicated  the  unfailing  source  of  Eugenie's  su- 
periority to  national  prejudices  and  the  vul- 
garisms of  conventional  life. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  eventful  night 
that  witnessed  the  dispute  between  Greville  and 
Colonel   d'Aramon,  two   persons    were  seated 
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beside  the  glowing  hearth  of  Eugenie's  apart- 
meat.     Hal£»leaning  on  one  of  the  sculptured 
ibees  of  pare  white  marble  adorning  the  cbim- 
ney-piece*  sat  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  in  her 
simple  morning  painting  dress ;  —  her  cheek 
flushed  with  excitement, — her  dark  eyes  softened 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  thousand  happy  feel- 
ings : — while  on  the  adjoining  son,  furred  and 
mantled  so  as  to  leave  only  her  pale  face  dis- 
cernible, reclined  the  now  languid  and  attenu- 
ated form  of the  Countess  of  Greville ! 

Traces  of  deep  emotion  were  visible  in  the 
countenances  of  both.  The  explanations  in 
which,  tor  two  hours  past,  they  had  been  ab- 
sorbed, had  begun  in  mutual  fear  and  dislike,  to 
end  in  mutual  regard,  amounting  almost  to 
affection.  But  the  sensibility  of  Eugenie  was 
demonstrated  by  all  the  warm  impulses  of  youth ; 
while  in  Lady  Greville,  it  seemed  concentrated 
into  the  immobility  of  a  statue. 

"We  should  have  met  before !**— exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  at  the  close  of  Lady 
Greville's  startling  narrative.  **  The  national 
antagonism  of  French  and  English  which  sub- 
sists, I  fear,  unabated  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
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hearts,  has  too  long  disunited  us.  Lord  Greville 
entered  our  society  convinced  that  it  contained 
not  a  wife  true  to  her  duties;  and  if  I  rightly 
interpret  your  avowals,  you  beheld  in  me,  at 
your  last  visit  to  Paris,  a  girl  devoted  to  dress 
and  dancing,  frivolous  in  her  habits, — interested 
in  her  views," — 

"You  do  me  wrong!"  interrupted  the  Countess. 
"  I  knew  my  son  incapable  of  attaching  himself 
to  a  being  such  as  you  describe.  To  find  you 
all  I  see  you,  surpasses,  I  own,  my  expectations. 
But,  alas  I  of  what  avail  this  recognition  of  my 
error? — To  aggravate  my  regrets! — To  con- 
vince me  still  more  painfully  of  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  imposed  upon  my  son,  by  his  cruel 
position." — 

"  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  done  to  render 
this  miserable  history  clear  to  my  comprehen- 
sion," replied  Eugenie,  mildly, — "  I  still  seem 
to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  Lord  Greville's 
difficulties.  My  mind  is  still  so  flurried, — my 
heart  so  overjoyed  by  the  certainty  acquired  of 
his  affection  through  the  precious  letter  you 
have  deigned  to  confide  to  me, —  that  I  fear  I  am 
dull  beyond  forgiveness.     But  to  what  difficul- 
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ties  do  you  allude? — You  tell  me  that  he  who  to 
his  mother  confesses  an  attachment  for  me,  which 
he  has  never  avowed  to  myself,  is  debarred,  by 
the  consciousness  of  illegitimacy,  from  seeking 
me  as  a  wife.     It  is  true,  the  prejudices  of  my 
country  are  strong  against  such  a  stigma;— 
but  only  because  implying  ignoble  blood  and 
a  neglected  education.     Greville's  descent  is 
pure, — Greville's  education  is  cultivated. — The 
stain  is  accidental— a  matter  of  form,  not  the 
result  of  vice  or  criminality.     If  his  fortunes  be 
affected,  mine  might  surely  suffice  for  both.   I 
am  rich,  according  to  our  estimation  of  riches. 
If  Greville  be  rejected  by  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  let  him  adopt  that  of  the 
family  eager  to  claim  him  as  its  own.     My  sister 
and  her  husband  love  him  as  a  brother.     Since 
he  must  forfeit  the  splendid  home  in  England, 
which  does  not  seem   to  have   contributed  to 
his   happiness,  his   place  is  here. — Yourself,  if 
you  would  deign  to  accept  my  filial  devotion, 
shall  be  loved  and  served  more  faithfully  among 
us,  than  you  have  ever  been  amid  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  your  high  estate. — Pardon  me,— 
pardon  me !" — cried  Eugenie,  on  perceiving  that 
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Lady  Greville  was  concealing  her  face  against 
the  arm  of  the  sofa;  "  I  distress  you  by  alluding 
to  your  family  misfortunes,  or  even  shock  you, 
perhaps,  by  these  frank  projects  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Greville.  Consider,"  said  she,  rising 
and  placing  herself  on  a  low  stool  at  the  feet  of 
Lady  Greville,  whose  hand  she  gently  withdrew 
from  her  face,  and  raised  to  her  lips, — "  consider 
how  I  am  hurried  out  of  all  maidenly  decorum, 
by  unexpected  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
heart,  for  two  years  past  the  object  of  my  dearest 
anxieties  t — Think  of  all  I  have  borne,  in  the 
certainty  of  loving  and  the  uncertainty  of  being 
beloved. — Think  of  die  joy  which  at  this  moment 
overwhelms  even  my  terror  of  you — you  whom 
I  have  so  abjectly  feared  ! — Think  of  this,  and 
be  indulgent  with  my  indiscretion." 

"  Be  indulgent  with  me, — be  forgiving  with 
me"  faltered  Lady  Greville,  in  reply,  — "  for 
having  so  long  misapprehended  your  noble  na- 
ture. I  recognise  my  fault. — I  acknowledge 
that  you  are  worthy  of  him ; — nay,  dearly  as  I 
value  my  son,  I  scarcely  hold  him  deserving  the 
devotion  of  a  love  so  pure,  so  disinterested  ! — 
Were  he  all  the  world  esteems  him  in  regard 
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to  social  distinctions, — were  he  thrice  as  rich,— 
thrice  as  great, — the  universe  could  not  supply 
him  with  a  wife  whom  I  should  fold  in  my  arms 
with  such  tenderness  and  trust;— or  on  whom  I 
would  so  gladly  bestow  the  benediction  of  8 
mother,  as  her  on  whose  noble  head  I  lay  my 
hand ! — But  you  mistake  in  fancying  his  for- 
tunes precarious.  Hugo  is  still  rich.  Hisrank 
and  title  ouly  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
I  have  confided  to  vou." 

"  His  rank, — his  title !"    exclaimed    Made- 
moiselle de  Nangis.    "  Is  it  for  the  mere  honour 
of  a  name,  that  be  is  thus  cruelly  solicitous? 
—  No,  I  cannot   believe   it — I  have  watched 
him  closely, — studied  his  sentiments, — his  opi- 
nions.    They  are  all  nobleness, — all  simplicity 
and  truth.     It  would  need  much  to  convince 
me  that  Greville  was  capable  of  sacrificing  his 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  others  to  so 
mean  a  vanity  !"— 

"  Blessings  on  you  for  the  justice  you  render 
him !"  cried  Lady  Greville,  her  hands  trembling 
with  emotion  as  she  caressed  the  lovely  being 
who  thus  unceremoniously  reproved  her.  "  / 
alone  am  indeed  answerable  for  his  fault. — A  so- 
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lemn  vow — a  sacred  promise, — nay,  look  not  thus 
earnestly  ijjto  my  face,  or  I  shall  want  courage 
to  avow  my  weakness.  What  greater  proof  of 
your  influence  than  that  I  can  already  call  it  a 
weakness ; — when  but  yesterday, — nay,  when  I 
entered  this  room, — I  still  believed  it  a  solemn 
duty  towards  myself  and  others." 

"At  this  moment,  I  am  too  happy  to  be 
disposed  to  find  fault,"  rejoined  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis,  gratefully  accepting  the  affectionate 
praises  of  Greville's  mother.  "  Heaven  knows 
you  have  suffered  too  much  for  me  to  add  a  pang 
to  your  troubles.  I  feel,  too,  that  it  is  not 
for  me  to  plead  my  cause  with  you,  (or,  why  not 
speak  frankly,  and  make  it  Lord  Greville's  as 
well  as  my  own  ?) — for  if  able  to  resist  his  appeal 
to  your  mercy,  mine  is  scarce  likely  to  be  more 
efficacious !" 

a  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  Countess, 
with  a  grave  smile.  "  You  are  already  attain- 
ing over  me  the  ascendancy  you  have  long 
possessed  over  my  son.  Your  generosity  has 
made  me  blush  for  my  selfishness.  Besides, 
since  perfect  unreserve  is  establishing  itself  be- 
tween us,  I  will  not  deny  that  the  absolute  au- 
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thority  over  Hugo  with  which  I  have  been  in- 
vested, and  the  habit  of  constantly  Jteeping  <m 
my  guard  against  over-indulgence,  has  betrayed 
me  into  a  contrary  extreme.  I  have  never  suf- 
ficiently conceded  to  his  predilections.  Feel- 
ings of  anxious  mistrust  have  often  warped  my 
conduct  towards  those  I  saw  distinguished  by  his 
love." 

"  No  strong  affection  without  jealousy  P— re- 
plied Eugenie,  smiling.     "  It  is  not,  however, 
too  late  to  repair   your  injustice  towards  this 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  whom  we  all  of  us  ten- 
der so  deariy.     My  poor  dying  brother-in-law 
can  scarcely  bear  him  out  of  his  sight.    Our 
whole  circle  entertains  for  him  the  most  partial 
regard.     The  bosom  friend  of  our  family,  the 
Count  de  St.  S£vron,  was  yesterday  observing 
to  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  that n 

Lady  Greville  started  from  the  sofa.        v 

"  Wlwm  did  you  say  ?" — cried  she,  suddenly 
and  wildly,  interrupting  Mademoiselle  de 
Nangis. 

"  You  must  surely  have  heard  Lord  Gre- 
ville allude  to  Tristan  de  St  S6vron,  who 
lately  married  a  relative  of  our  family,  the 
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sister  of — but  you  are  ill? — You  are  over- 
fatigued  ? — Your  journey  has  been  too  much 
for  you!"  —  cried  Eugenie,  shocked  by  the 
sudden  paleness  overspreading  the  countenance 
of  her  guest  as  she  sank  once  more  into  her 
seat. 

"  You  have  mentioned  a  name  that  calls  up 
terrible  associations/'  faltered  Lady  Greville, 
labouring  to  recover  her  composure.  "  Know 
that  the  object  of  the  late  Lord  Greville's  mise- 
rable infatuation, — the  origin  of  all  our  family 
afflictions, — was  the  wife, —  the  widow, — of  a 
Comte  Emile  de  St.  S6vron  !" — 

"  I  remember,"  observed  Mademoiselle  de 
Nangis,  scarcely  less  startled  and  affected  than 
her  companion,  "  that  Monsieur  de  Rostanges 
often  warned  us  never  to  allude  to  the  parents 
of  St.  S£vron  in  his  presence.  His  mother,  I 
am  aware,  died  in  emigration ;  for  it  was  to 
procure  her  extrait  mortuaire  from  a  Scottish 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Blair,  that  the  Count, 
previous  to  his  marriage  with  Sidonie  de  Chau- 
lieu,  undertook  a  journey  into  Scotland." 

"  Blair — the  wretched  Blair  !"— cried  Lady 
Greville  with  increasing  agitation. 
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**  But  on  consideration,"  resumed  Eug6me,aSt 
Sevron's  father  certainly  did  not  perish  on  the 
scaffold.  The  ComteEoule  survived  toagood old 
age.  I  have  seen  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  in 
the  family  mausoleum  at  St.  SeVron.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  miraculously  escaped  during  the 
reign  of  terror, — his  name  having  been  actually 
returned  among  the  victims." 

She  could  not  proceed.  Lady  Grevilk's 
hand  had  eagerly  seized  upon  her  arm, — Lady 
Greville's  eyes  were  fixed  wildly  upon  her  face.— 

44  Are  you  smt*  of  this  ?w — cried  she,  inarticu- 
late from  perturbation.  "  Are  you  not  de- 
ceiving yourself  and  me  T9 — 

44  To  what  end  ?" — mildly  inquired  Eugenie, 
unable  fully  to  enter  into  the  position  of  her 
agitated  guest  And  while  still  fbrbearingly 
awaiting  the  reply  of  Lady  Greville,  momen- 
tary silence  between  them  rendered  still  more 
startling  the  violence  with  which  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  suddenly  flung  open, — when 
Sophie,  hurrying  towards  her  sister,  threw  her- 
self weeping  into  her  arms. — 

%4  What  has  happened  ? — Is  Rostanges  ill?' — 
exclaimed  Eugenie,  dreading  the  worst.  "  Com- 
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pose  yourself,  dearest,  compose  yourself  1  Poor 
Lady  Greville  is  herself  so  feeble,  so  suffering, 
that— » 

"  Lady  Greville  ?'— cried  Madame  de  Ro- 
stanges,  starting  back,  and  gazing  with  pity 
and  consternation  on  the  strange  guest.  "  In 
the  horror  of  the  moment,  I  did  not  recognise 
her.  How  kind,  how  considerate,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment to  come  and  break  to  you  the  sad  tidings  !" 

The  colour  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Eugenie. 
She  could  scarcely  understand  the  earnestness 
with  which  Madame  de  Rostanges  appeared  to 
sympathize  in  the  disclosures  of  the  Countess. 

"  St.  Sevron  assures  us  that  there  is  still 
hope!" — resumed  Sophie,  suddenly  addressing 
the  Countess.  "  Take  courage,  dear  lady ! 
The  strength  with  which  he  supported  the 
probing  of  his  wound — " 

•c  In  Heaven's  name,  of  what  are  you  talk- 
ing?'— cried  Eugenie,  agitated  in  her  turn. 

"  Of  that  which  I  perceive  has  wrung  tears 
from  your  eyes,  dearest  sister,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  his  unfortunate  mother  I —  Oh !  Eugenie, 
had  you  but  complied  with  my  request,  and  gone 
to  Madame  A.'s  last  night,  this  rash  quarrel, — 
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reluctantly  entered  into  the  arrangements  of 
d'Aramon  and  his  friend,  for  a  meeting  at 
Montrouge,  at  an  early  hour;  and  Greville, 
desperate  and  excited,  returned  to  his  hotel 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  harassing  duties 
demanded  by  his  critical  position.  A  letter  of 
explanation  to  his  mother,  of  farewell  to  Eu- 
genie, must  be  prepared,  in  case  the  event  of 
the  morrow  should  prove  fatal ;  and  while  pour- 
ing forth  in  the  latter  the  long-repressed  feel- 
ings of  his  heart, — while  vindicating  himself 
from  the  odium  of  having  sanctioned  vilification 
of  a  person  as  dear  to  his  respect  as  to  his  affec- 
tions,— his  indignation  against  d'Aramon,— the 
informer,  the  slanderer, — attained  so  high  a 
point,  that  it  had  been  scarcely  safe  for  the 
burly  Colonel  to  enter  his  presence  at  that  mo- 
ment, even  cuirasse  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
military  appointment. 

He  told  her  all ; — how  he  had  loved  her,  how 
he  had  sought  in  distant  countries  a  solace  for 
his  unavailing  sorrows.  The  whole  mystery  of 
his  fate  was  developed ;  and  he  besought  her  to 
love  and  regret  him  in  the  grave,  as  it  had 
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been  denied  him  to  implore  ber  affections  while 
breathing  the  breath  of  life. 

"  You  cannot  have  misapprehended  the 
warmth  of  my  attach  men  I,"  said  Orv 
unqualified  disclosure  of  his  feelings.  '*  You 
must  long  have  known  how  tenderly  I  love  ;oa 
I  have  now  declared  the  origin  of  die  rci 
which  forbad  the  avowal  of  my  passion ; 
you  will  respect  my  motive.  A  nature  good 
and  noble  as  yours  will  recognise  the  submission 
due  to  the  authority  of  a  mother. 

**  And  yet  Eugenie,  nam,  on  the  brink  of  tbe 
grave, new  intelligence  seems  to  brighten  my  soul! 
I  ask  myself  whether  the  filial  submission  has 
been  exaggerated,  which  has  allowed  ber  to  sa 
fice  my  happiness — our  happiness — to  the  lalse 
idol  of  worldly  opinion  ?    1  ask  myself  whether  I 
ought  not  to  have  dealt  otherwise  with  her ; 
have  expressed  myself  more  firmly, — to  have 
victed  the  selfishness  of  her  opposition    to  my 
welfare. — At  this  solemn   moment)  *I   see 
from  a  tower  the  end  of  all  I* — the  wreck  of 
prospects, — the  extinction   of  a  life  that  might 
have  been  directed  to  nobler  purposes,—  :>■  the 
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good  of  my  fellow-creatures, — the  glorification 
of  God  !— 

"  What  have  I  been  ? — What  account  can  I 
render  of  the  good  things  entrusted  to  me  ? — To 
what  wise  or  useful  purpose  have  I  directed  the 
blessings  of  Providence? — Alas !  I  have  been  a 
weakling — an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others 
— an  indistinguishable  particle  of  the  mass  whose 
deeds  are  of  such  poor  account  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  1 — To  release  me  from  my  perplexities, 
I  trusted  to  time. — Vain  reliance, — the  reliance 
of  fools! — What  minute  of  the  measure  of  eter- 
nity can  be  called  our  own  ? — 

"  Yet,  had  my  hopes  prospered,  what  a  life 
of  joy  and  usefulness  might  have  been  ours ! 
What  delights  were,  perhaps,  in  store  for  me, 
with  the  companion  assimilated  to  my  views  and 
principles,  as  to  my  dreams  of  passionate  love  I 
Eugenie! — when  you  peruse  this,  and  reflect 
upon  the  bitterness  of  this  hour  of  disappoint- 
ment, when,  in  reviewing  these  broken  trusts, 
I  behold  the  grave  opening  before  me, — you  will 
deign  to  pity,  and  forgive.  Be  it  the  consolation 
of  my  last  moments  to  believe  that  the  blood  I 
am  about  to  shed  for  your  sake,  may  prove  an 
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eternal  bond  of  affection  connecting  you  with 
the  memory  of  the  dead !" — 

Softened  by  these  tender  and  saddening  re- 
miniscences,  Greville  became  still  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  die  cri£ 
awaiting  him.     "  A  fitting  termination  for  a  He 
of  pretences  1 — to  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  man  intent 
only  upon  sacrificing  me  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
his  interests  !"— cried  he,  as,  with  hurried  foot- 
steps, he  paced  his  solitary  chamber.     "  What, 
what  has  availed  the  brilliant  position  I  have 
seemed  to  occupy,  or  the  advantages  I  have  en- 
joyed?— The  sole  ambition  of  my  heart  blighted! 
—even  that  intense  affection  for  my  poor  mother 
which  brightened  my  boyhood,  deadened  and 
obscured  by  the  experience  of  maturity.    Yes! 
I  deserve  to  die, — for  I  have  done  nothing  to 
prove  myself  deserving  of  life." 

To  the  Countess,  his  adieux  were  of  a  still 
more  detailed,  and  scarcely  less  affecting  nature. 
Little  suspecting  his  mother  to  be  at  hand,  and 
breathing  the  same  atmosphere  with  himself,  he 
addressed  his  farewell  letter  to  her  at  Greville 
Abbey,  imploring  her  to  extend  her  regard  in 
after  life  to  the  valued  being  whom  it  had  not 
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been  permitted  him  to  present  to  her  affections 
as  a  daughter.  Instituting  Lady  Greville  sole 
heir  to  his  property,  he  recommended  his  people 
to  her  goodness,  himself  to  her  tender  recollec- 
tion* But  not  one  word  tending  to  impress  her 
with  an  idea  that  he  had,  at  any  moment,  found 
her  authority  oppressive,  or  her  prohibitions  se- 
vere. Too  late  now  to  amend  the  system  and 
opinions  of  his  mother,  in  his  last  moments  he 
wished  to  recollect  only  her  affection. 

It  was  not  without  deep  emotion  that  Lord 
Greville  affixed  his  seal  to  these  letters, — an  act 
that  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from  among  the 
living.  The  dispiriting  reflections  to  which 
they  had  given  rise,  rendered  his  pillow  sleep- 
less,— a  bad  preparative  for  the  duties  of  the 
morrow.  But,  as  day  approached,  he  recalled 
to  mind  that  his  eyes  must  not  be  found  hollow 
with  watching,  or  his  cheeks  blanched  by  anxiety, 
and  roused  himself  for  a  cheerful  welcome  to 
Lord  St.  George,  when  offering  his  thanks  for 
the  important  service  he  had  accepted  in  his  be- 
half. 

"  My  dear  Grev,  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
you, — greater  than  my  careless  habits  may  lead 
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you  lo  suspect,"  replied  St.  George.  conlulU 
returning  tlie  pressure  of  his  hand.  "  Bui  I  le 
you  (airly,  that  if  I  knew  any  possible  means  < 
throwing  you  over  on  this  occasion,  or  puttv 
an  end  to  this  damned  foolish  business,  I  woo 
do  it ! — You  hare  no  business  to  risk  yourself 
such  a  quarrel, — a  stupid,  unmeaning,  vulgar 
bal  tnitquc  squabble. — -Too  owe  yourself  lo  w 
mother,  my  dear  fellow, — you  owe  yourself 
your  country, — you — " 

"  Enough,  enough  ! — we  talked  this  orer  la 
night,  and  ended  by  admitting  tiiat  it  was  at 
too  late,  and  that  the  meeting  was  inevitable, 
cried   Greville,  provoked  by  his 


'■  Were  our  antagonists  any  otl*r  ibi 
Frenchmen,"  cried  St.  George,  "  I  would,  e<n 
now,  advise  conciliation.  But  I  fear  I  mi 
admit  with  you  that  we  have  gone  too  far  to  i 
cede.  We  must  not  let  these  cursed  fello1 
have  the  best  of  it." 

St.  George  was  yet  more  eager  to  prevent  t 
"  cursed  fellows  having  the  best  of  it,"  when, 
tlie  appointed  hour,  they  took  their  ground 
Mont  rouge. 
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The  writer  who  assigned  as  necessaries  of  life 
to  Frenchmen, €i du pain et des spectacles"  might 
more  aptly  have  formed  a  triad  by  the  addition 
of  "duelling."  The  love  of  duelling  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  in  the  Coq 
Gaulique ;  bequeathed,  as  the  French  contend, 
by  those  chivalrous  institutions  which  maintain  a 
more  superficial  growth  in  our  nation  boutiquiere. 
Whatever  the  origin,  duelling  affords  an  ex- 
citement,— a  melodrame  en  action, — which  finds 
a  correspondent  chord  in  their  bosoms.  This 
wanton  infringement  of  one  of  the  sternest  com- 
mandments of  God,  which,  if  a  bet  be  called  the 
last  argument  of  a  fool  ought  certainly  to  be 
defined  the  last  argument  of  a  madman,  is  re- 
garded by  the  Parisians  as  merely  a  sparkling 
incident  in  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  one  of  the 
inevitable  duties  of  a  public  man. 

On  the  ground  at  Montrouge,  accordingly, 
Colonel  d'Aramon  assumed  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical amplification  of  the  frog  in  the  fable ;  ex- 
cept that,  instead  of  trying  to  emulate  an  ox,  he 
evidently  fancied  himself  an  elephant.  The 
earth  seemed  scarcely  solid  enough  for  his 
gigantic  tread, — more  especially  the  excavated 
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mist  hovered  over  the  ground,  leaving  to  view 
here  and  there  the  dimly-seen  skeleton  of  some 
solitary  tree,  extending  its  dark  scraggy  boughs 
through  the  fogs  of  the  plain.  The  season 
and  the  scene  were  cheerless  and  depres- 
sing. It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Lord  St. 
George  had  officiated  in  a  duel. — But  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  he  saw  the  noble,  hand- 
some, gifted}  generous  Greville  leap  out  of  the 
carriage  and  hasten  towards  the  spot  selected  by 

General  d'E and  himself  for  their  luckless 

purpose, — Greville,  so  young,  so  distinguished, 
so  superior  to  his  companions  and  every  other 
object  visible  at  that  moment  between  the  earth 
and  the  sky, — it  required  all  his  self-command  to 
refrain  from  treating  the  affair  as  a  sacrifice  to 
be  peremptorily  prevented,  rather  than  as  one 
of  the  uncivilized  forms  of  civilized  life,  of  which 
the  pitiful  vanity  of  human  nature  has  prevented 
the  abolition. 

When  he  beheld,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
-Lord  Greville  stretched  senseless,  apparently 
lifeless,  upon  the  ground,  by  the  fire  of  his 
bullying  antagonist,  all  that  had  been  fermenting 
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in  bis  bosom,  combined  with  the  bitterest  self- 
reproaches,  burst  forth  into  imprecations  and 
invectives,  of  which  d'Aramon  and  his  friend 
were  luckily  too  little  skilled  in  the  queen's  Eng- 
lish to  appreciate  the  purport. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  and  con- 
fidential servant  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
that  desolate  spot,  Lord   St.  George  hastened 
to  remove  the  body  of  his  friend  into  the  car- 
riage ;  leaving  behind  them,  on  their  sad  way, 
an  ensanguined  track  upon  the  snow.     Greville 
still  remained  insensible;  and  on  their  arrival 
at  the  Rue  de  Lille,  where  he   was  lifted  ex- 
hausted from  the  carriage,  an  announcement  of 
his   death   spread    rapidly   through    the   hotel. 
The  post-horses  were  at  that  moment  waiting  in 
the  courtyard  to  convey  him  to  St.  Denis.     His 
absence  at  such  a  moment  had  already  begun  to 
excite  the  wildest  surmises ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
Lord  St.  George's  carriage,  Francois  was  eagerly 
on  the  look-out  for  his  master.     The  grief  of 
the  poor  laquais  de  place  on  finding  him  brought 
home,  apparently  a  corpse,  was  exceeded  only 
by  his  indignation  at  the  want  of  confidence 
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which  had  excluded  him  from  participation  in  a 
scene  of  such  profound  interest  as  a  duel  at 
Montrouge  I 

His  wrath  was  still  further  excited  on  find- 
ing himself  despatched  by  Lord  St.  George  in 
search  of  Roux  and  Marjolin,  at  the  request  of 
Gunning,  the  able  English  surgeon  already 
in  attendance.  Another  messenger  was  des- 
patched at  the  same  moment  for  the  Comte  de 
St  S£vron.  Regarding  the  Count  as  the  only 
Frenchman  on  whose  collected  good  sense  he 
could  rely  for  advice  at  such  a  crisis,  Lord  St. 
George  was  glad  to  lessen  his  responsibility 
by  obtaining  the  friendly  aid  of  one  of  the  per- 
sons most  distinguished  by  the  predilections  of 
his  unfortunate  friend, — little  surmising  that  this 
measure  would  be  the  means  of  apprising  Lady 
Greville  herself  of  the  perilous  condition  of  her 
son! 

Despair  was  in  the  countenances  of  every 
one  surrounding  the  couch  of  the  sufferer.  A 
professional  opinion  had  admitted  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  his  surviving  the  extraction 
of  the  ball ! — 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


II  y  eut  dans  la  chambre  un  bruit  de  sanglots  et  de  gemis- 

semens  £touff6s.    II  €tait  quatre  heures.     Les  deroiers 

rayons  d'un  soleil  de  Norerabre  airinuent  dans  les  vines 

des  fenetres. 

St.  Felix. 


Could  Lady  Greville  have  experienced 
comfort  of  any  kind  at  such  a  crisis  it  had 
been  in  the  deep  and  tender  interest  she  found 
bestowed  upon  the  dying-bed  of  her  son.  At 
Greville  Abbey,  amid  his  own  people  and  in 
his  father's  house,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  affectionately  tended  than  in  the  land 
of  strangers.  She,  who  had  so  often  reviled 
his   partiality  for    the    French,   was  touched 
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by  the  tears  shed  for  the  fate  of  one  whom 
they  lamented,  not  as  the  favourite  of  for- 
tune, but  as  a  kindly  human  being,  endeared 
to  them  by  his  gentle  qualities.  On  her  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel,  she  was  forbidden  to  approach 
his  bedside, — forbidden  on  grounds  which  com- 
pelled even  her  restlessness  to  remain  transfixed 
in  an  adjoining  chamber.  After  the  operation 
of  extracting  the  ball,  the  surgeons  assured  her 
that  any  emotion  tending  to  the  renewal  of  the 
haemorrhage,  must  be  instantly  fatal. 

There  she  sat, — motionless,  feeble,  helpless, 
hopeless, — her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the 
chamber  that  contained  her  dying  son ;  watch- 
ing every  one  who  came  out,  as  if  the  fiat  of 
life  or  death  were  inscribed  in  their  counte- 
nance. She  knew  that  but  a  slight  partition 
divided  her  from  the  object  of  all  her  tenderness, 
— all  her  solicitudes ; — from  him  who  haunted 
her  dreams,  who  engrossed  her  waking  thoughts, 
who  interposed  betwixt  her  and  her  earthly 
duties, — the  cares  of  her  salvation; — him,  on 
whose  beloved  face  it  had  been  denied  her 
to  look  for  so  long  a  period,  and    whom   she 
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must  never  again  behold  till  fixed  in  the  rigi- 
dity of  death. — Was  it — was  it  but  to  support 
this  cruel  bereavement,  she  had  lived  and 
suffered ! 

She  was  not,  however,  lonely  in  her  afflic- 
tions.— A  friendly  hand  was  clasped  in  hers.— 
A  friendly  heart  shared  the  heavy  burthen  of 
her  sorrows.  Eugenie  had  not  permitted  the 
poor  infirm  woman  to  confront  alone  the  trying 
scene  awaiting  her.  Superior  to  all  punctilio  of 
worldly  delicacy,  she  had  chosen  to  accompany 
Greville's  mother  to  the  death-bed  of  her  son ; 
and  now  sat  beside  her,  cold  and  motion- 
less, yet  retaining  her  self-possession ;  ever  and 
anon  whispering  words  of  comfort  to  her  com- 
panion, or  words  of  counsel  to  the  flurried 
friends,  who  were  passing  to  and  fro. 

What  was  it  to  Eugenie  that  thej  society  of 
the  Faubourg  might  blame  her  being  there  at 
such  a  moment? — Had  they  not  already  sacri- 
ficed largely  enough  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  ? — Was  not  the  agonized  woman  by  her 
side  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
such    martyrdom? — Mademoiselle    de  Nangis 
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felt  herself  entitled  to  be  there.  Since  the  pe- 
rusal of  Greville's  letter  to  his  mother,  she  had 
become  in  the  spirit  his  affianced  wife.  It  was  a 
dismal  moment  for  their  betrothing  !  Grevi lie's 
heavy  moans  were  perceptible  even  where  they  sat. 
Anguish  was  around  them ;— consternation  in 
every  countenance ; —  tears  on  every  face  I — 

Later  in  the  day,  a  search,  instituted  for  some 
trifling  object  needed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
exhausted  Lady  Greville,  brought  to  light  the 
letters  left  there  that  morning  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Greville,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  mother 
and  Eugenie  in  case  of  his  death.  The  Coun- 
tess was  now  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
what  was  going  on  around  her.  But  Mademoi- 
selle de  Nangis,  on  catching  sight  of  her  own 
name  in  the  handwriting  of  Greville,  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  tearing  open  the  letter.  Had 
she  wanted  an  excuse  to  herself  for  her  presence 
on  the  spot,  it  was  contained  in  those  affecting 
lines.  She  thanked  Heaven,  as  she  pressed  the 
paper  to  her  lips,  that  her  coming  had  been  an 
act  of  spontaneous  affection,  unprompted  by 
that  forcible  appeal  to  her  tenderness  ! — 

As  to  the  distracted  mother,  the  excitement 
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of  lier  feelings  was  gradually  reducing  ber  la  ■ 
state  of  idiocy.  The  blow  had  been  so  sudden, 
— had  fallen  upon  her  just  as  the  clouds  seemed 
10  I  i  withdrawing  from  her  prospects, — when, 
hy  an  almost  miraculous  coincidence,  she  had 
achieved  at  the  same  moment  a  conviction  of 
Eugenie's  excellence  and  the  certainty  of  the 
legitimacy  of  her  son. — And  now  to  find  him 
stretched  upon  his  death-bed; — a  death-bed 
which  her  presentiments  forewarned  her  owed 
its  origin  remotely  to  her  evil  influence! — 

It  was  in  vain  that  Eugenie  breathed  assur- 
ances of  comfort  into  her  soul.  Even1  thing 
around  her  was  becoming  a  blank.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  as  if  watching  till  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  should  accomplish 
her  destinies  and  those  of  her  son.  Eva 
when  St.  St  mm  approached  them  at  length 
with  intelligence  from  die  sick-room  that  the 
powerful  narcotics  administered  toGreville  were 
taking  effect,  and  that  the  surgeon  stationed  on 
the  watch  by  his  bed-side  considered  hit  state 
to  be  slightly  improving,  the  unfortunate 
gazed   upon   him  with  vacant   eyes.     S 
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no  longer  susceptible  of  comfort  from  his  in- 
formation. 

Lord  St.  George  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  flight  from  the  active  and  severe  mea- 
sures which  in  France  await  the  fatal  issue  of  a 
duel.  His  last  act  of  friendly  interposition  was 
to  despatch  a  messenger  to  his  sister,  apprizing 
her  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  Lady  Greville. 
But  Lady  Louisa,  to  whom,  as  to  most  others 
of  her  countrywomen,  the  cold,  reserved  Coun- 
tess was  an  object  of  terror,  contented  herself 
with  writing  an  offer  of  her  services; — to  violate 
the  proprieties  of  etiquette  by  entering  Lord 
Greville's  apartments  being  a  stretch  of  good 
Samaritanism  beyond  the  scope  of  a  mere  wo- 
man of  the  world.  Though  surrounded  by 
foreigners,  Greville  was,  however,  still  among 
friends.  Strange  fortune  I — that  it  should  be 
by  a  Comte  de  St.  Sevron  the  pillow  of  the 
dying  Earl  was  composed; — that  it  should  be  by 
the  tenderness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  the 
courage  of  the  unfortunate  mother  was  to  be 
sustained  in  her  bereavement! — 

Rumours  of  the  sad  catastrophe  were  now  in 
general  circulation.     Messages  of  inquiry  from 
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the  court,  from  the  various  ambassadors,  evinced 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  sufferer. 
The  most  earnest  offers  of  service  from  the 
English  embassy  were  answered  by  St  S&rron, 
with  intelligence  that  Lady  Greville  herself  was 
on  the  spot)  and  that  at  present  nothing  could 
be  done  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Earl. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  most  prepos- 
terous reports  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  and 
event  of  the  duel. — The  evening  papers  stated, 
(almost  in  accordance  with  the  predictions  of 
Lord  St  George,)  that  the  quarrel  had  its  origin 
at  the  bal  de  ropcra,  in  honour  of  a  popular 
actress. — La  bonne  compagnie,  if  more  polite  in 
its   conjectures,    was   equally    inaccurate;    for 
Lady  Louisa  Clare  was  named  by  the  English 
circles, — Madame  de  Kersakoff  by  the  French, 
— as  the  heroine  of  the  dispute  visited  by  so 
terrible  a  termination.     The  decorumites  en- 
larged with  suitable  emphasis  upon  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  ladies  of  consideration  condescend- 
ing to  the  mdl£e  of  a  bal  masque ;  while  the 
rational   world    discoursed    upon   the  sin   and 
wickedness  of  so  ignominious  a  sacrifice,  on  the 
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part  of  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of 
the  British  empire. 

It  was  fortunate  for  d'Aramon  that  he  was 
slightly  wounded ! — But  for  that  modified  atone- 
ment, he  would  have  been  denounced  as  an  assas- 
sin, or  assassinated  on  the  spot.  The  coteries  of 
the  Faubourg  already  scouted  him  as  an  apos- 
tate;— they  wanted  little  encouragement  to  revile 
the  ex-Carlist  Colonel  as  a  murderer ! — The  St. 
Pierres,  the  Clermonts,  the  Sennevals,  Cerny, 
St.  Aymar,  and  Chaulieu  sorrowed  for  the  hand- 
some and  popular  young  Englishman,  as  for  a 
countryman  of  their  own. 

To  administer  to  the  consolation  of  Lady 
Greville,  was  a  comfort  denied  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Nangis.  Late  in  the  evening,  she 
was  summoned  home  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  scarcely  less  peremptory  or  less  painful. 
Monsieur  de  Rostanges  was  expiring,  and  de- 
sired in  his  last  moments  to  entrust  her  sister  to 
her  arms.  Through  the  indiscretion  of  a  ser- 
vant, news  of  Lord  Greville's  danger,  nay,  a 
report  of  his  death,  had  reached  his  ears ;  and 
before  Eug6nie  could  accomplish  even  the  short 
distance  dividing  her  from  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 

p3 
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nique,  the  feeble  sufferer    had   breathed  hit 

last  I— 

Even  under  this  accumulation  of  misery,  the 
presence  of  mind  of  Eugenie  did  not  desert 
her. — Though  apparently  reduced  to  stupor  by 
the  succession  of  afflictions  heaped  upon  her 
young  head, — for  she  neither  shed  a  tear  nor 
uttered  an  exclamation  when  accosted,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  hotel,  by  poor  old   Baptiste, 
with   the  fatal  tidings,  —  she  proceeded  me- 
chanically to  the  chamber  of  death.     Little 
had  she  thought,  in  parting  so  carelessly  with 
her   brother-in-law   the  preceding   night,  that 
the  only  token  of  greeting  she  should  ever  again 
bestow  upon  him,  would  be  a  farewell  kiss  im- 
printed upon  his  senseless  remains!  —  Little, 
very  little,  had  she  imagined,  when  preparing 
that  morning  to  welcome  the  dreaded  Lady 
Greville  in  her  apartment,  that  before  night,  she 
should  instal  poor  Sophie  there  as  a  widow,  to 
remove  her  from  the  presence  of  the  dead  ! — 

Amid  all  her  anguish,  she  had  now  to  listen 
to  the  self-accusations  with  which  Madame  de 
Rostanges  reviled  herself  for  the  want  of  care 
which  could  allow  the  tidings  of  Greville's  un- 
happy fate  to  reach  the  invalid. — She  had  to 
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listen  to  Sophie's  protestations  that,  but  for  that 
oversight,  but  for  the  inadvertence  of  Pierre, 
the  life  of  the  poor  infirm  Marquis  might  have 
been  spared  for  days  and  even  weeks. — For 
days  I— for  weeks! — And  Greville, — who  in  the 
noon  of  manhood, — the  full  prime  of  vigour  and 

distinction, — was  lying  on  his  death-bed  I — 

***** 

It  might  be  that  the  mercy  of  Providence 
was  moved  by  the  intense  earnestness  of  prayer, 
with  which,  that  night  on  her  knees  in  the  house 
of  death,  the  broken-hearted  girl  addressed  her 
supplications  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  house 
of  sickness. — The  object  of  her  humble  inter- 
cessions was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow; — a  plea  consecrated  by  divine 
commiseration  !— 

Certain  it  is  that,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
committal  of  the  remains  of  the  Marquis  de 
Rostanges  to  the  grave, — within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  gloomy  day  when  the  medical  attendants  of 
Lord  Greville  shook  their  heads  over  bis  case  as 
hopeless, — he  was  seated,  almost  convalescent,  in 
his  dressing-room ;  — r  his  happy  mother  and 
affianced  wife  taking  turns  to  amuse  him  by 
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reading  aloud,  as  a  relief  to  the  far  greater  e»- 
ciii  nii'iil  of  conversation. 

All  km  «e!!  with  then.  The  explanations 
ftflbrdtd  by  St.  Sfinwi  had  confirmed  tbesiw- 
mises  of  Lady  GrevtUe,  and  die  hope*  uf 
tbo  legitimacy  of  die  Earl  being 
absolutely  established  by  the  certification  of  the 
death  of  Coniie  Entile  de  St.  Scvron,  ai  an  ad- 
vanoad  pariod  of  the  Empire.  It  was  evident 
thai  tba  tiimcutttes  of  communication  produced 
throughout   Europe   by   the   wars   of  Napoleon, 

luid  betrayed  the  daaUniei  of  the  Earl  an>l  his 
weak  and  unfortunate  father  to  the  malpractices 
of  an  adventurer. 

On  this  unhappy  topic,  however,  for  St.  Se- 
vron's  said  aaed  to  dwell;  as  for 

Lady  Greville'a,  they  reaolved  never  i<>  mart 
to  the  sufferings  of  their  long  probation. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  invalid  Eo  the  Chhium's  airy  ami  cheer- 
ful apartments  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  in 
Venddme;  whither,  ou  her  preci- 
pitate visit  to  Paris,  she  had  lie  taken  herself  to 
avoid  recognition.  It  was  there,  the  happy 
marriage    was  to   be   solemnized,     a  Hon  ling  a 
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balm  to  so  many  griefs,  and  promising  a  long 
continuance  of  happy  years  to  the  young  lovers. 

Lady  Greville  did  not  so  much  as  indulge  an 
apprehension  that  her  French  daughter-in-law 
would  be  ill-disposed  to  adopt  the  habits  of  Eng- 
land, or  resign  herself  to  the  tranquil  monotony 
of  Greville  Abbey.  She  could  not  forget  that, 
when  believing  her  beloved  Hugo  to  be  de- 
spoiled of  his  inheritance,  Eugenie  was  eager  to 
offer  her  fortune  to  his  participation ;  and  that, 
in  shame  and  sorrow  as  in  prosperity,  she  had 
made  proof  of  a  devotion  which  even  a  mother — 
even  the  mother  of  an  only  son — avowed  to  be 
worthy  of  its  object. 

Some  surprise  was  excited  in  Oxfordshire, 
when  Dowdeswell  received  from  the  Countess 
instructions  of  the  noblest  nature  relative  to  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  preparations  for  the 
bride.  At  Brooksfield  Manor,  all  was  horror, — 
among  the  Hardys,  all  consternation.  For  four 
and  twenty  hours,  the  borough  of  Squeaming- 
ton  was  in  an  uproar ; — Anodyne,  like  a  bird 
of  the  air,  having  carried  the  news  even  into 
the  mayor's  chamber. 

By  degrees,  however,  they  reconciled  them- 
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selves  to  the  startling  idea  of  a  young  Countess 
of  Greville — a  French  Countess  of  Greville  I— 
But  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  been  startled 
by  the  newspapers  with  a  report  that  the  Earl 
had  fallen  in  a  dud ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
an  unwelcome  compromise  that,  instead  of  being 
food  for  worms,  be  should  be  food  for  Cupids. 
The  fact  of  the  bride  being  a  foreigner,  was  a 
relief  to  the  self-love  of  all  who  had  entertained 
designs  upon  Greville  Abbey.  It  was  some 
comfort  that  a  countrywoman  of  their  own  had 
not  been  preferred  in  their  room. 

The  only  person  really  to  be  compassionated 
in  the  business,  was  Horace  Greville ;  who,  after 
receiving  congratulations  from  his  friends  and 
creditors,  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  and  even 
having  his  orders  taken  by  his  tailor  for  the  cus- 
tomary suit  of  solemn  black,  found  that,  instead 
of  wills  and  testaments,  marriage  settlements 
were  the  order  of  the  day  1 — He  had  soon  to 
learn  that,  so  far  from  being  deposited  in  Pdre 
la  Chaise,  Hugo,  eleventh  Earl  of  Greville,  had 
been  United  at  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embassy 
to   a  young  and   beautiful  wife,     of    descent 
equal  to  his  own,  affording  every  prospect  that 
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the  twelfth  Earl  would  not  rejoice  in  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  Horace. 

From  one  nook,  meanwhile,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Greville  Abbey, — a  nook  usually  so 
flippant  in  the  discussion  of  its  affairs, — there 
issued  not  a  syllable  concerning  the  marriage. 
Hill  Hall  was  silent, — Hill  Hall  was  deserted  ! 
Though  Fred  Massingberd  had  cut  his  old 
father  to  the  soul  by  inquiring,  with  a  sneer, 
"  Who  the  devil  would  be  found  to  buy  or  hire 
such  a  cursed  old  barn,  except  to  convert  it  into 
a  manufactory  or  a  boarding-school  ?"  —  Hill 
Hall  was  announced  by  the  county  papers  "  to 
be  let  or  sold." — The  old  people  had  found  a 
temporary  refuge  with  their  son-in-law  at  Cob- 
ham  Park ;  but  it  was  whispered  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  between  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  and 
Anodyne,  that  the  person  of  the  poor  old  squire 
had  previously  been  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  an  arrest,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements 
he  had  rashly  undertaken  to  liquidate  for  his 
worthless  son. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  stock  of  the  estate  was 
suddenly  sold  off;  and  even  young  Patroclus 
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would  have  fallen   to  the  share  of  the  Hol- 

lingses,    or  some  other  of  Mr.  Massingberd's 

more   prosperous  tenants,    had  not    Dowdes- 

well,  as  a  token  of  affection  for  the  old  squire, 

stepped  forward  with  a  handsome  price  in  the 

name  of  the  Earl  of  Greville.      It  is  rumoured, 

moreover,    that,   on  the    very   day    the    sale 

took    place,    the    redoubtable  Fred  was  seen 

lounging  in    the    Champs    Elys6es,    capitally 

mounted,  in  company  with  Lady  Louisa  Clare 

and  her  brother. 

Already  the  Grevilles  had  quitted  Paris  on 
their  return  to  England.  The  deep  mourning 
of  the  Rostanges  family  was  a  sufficient  pretext 
for  omitting  the  usual  festivities  attendant  on  a 
foreign  wedding.  But  at  the  Catholic  solem- 
nization, the  Countess  beheld  her  beautiful 
daughter-in-law  escorted  to  the  altar  by  all  that 
was  illustrious  among  the  historical  names  of 
France. 

It  was  easy,  meanwhile,  for  Eugenie  to  quit 
her  native  country  without  a  tear.  Her  sister 
was  the  companion  of  her  exile.  The  gentle 
Sophie,  to  whom  Lady  Greville  was  attaching 
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herself  almost  as  much  as  to  her  sister,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  bear  them  company  to  the 
Abbey.  Though  inheriting  the  immense  per- 
sonalty of  the  Marquis,  his  estates  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  Hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 
nique were  attached  to  the  Majorat,  and 
descended  to  his  heir ;  and  while  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  promises  itself,  or  rather  promises 
the  Prince  de  Chaulieu,  that  at  some  future  time 
the  lovely  widow  shall  return  to  Paris  to  reap 
in  his  affection  the  reward  of  her  exemplary 
devotion  as  a  wife, — (the  valiant  Colonel  of 
Cuirassiers,  recovered  from  his  wound,  having 
also  put  forward  pressing  pretensions  to  her 
hand,)  Madame  de  Rostanges  remains  in  Eng- 
land, happy  in  the  seclusion  of  that  princely 
and  beautiful  abode  which  has  assumed  more 
than  all  its  former  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Countess  Dowager. 

Completely  restored  by  the  restoration  of 
her  son,  there  is  no  more  talk  of  Torquay 
for  Lady  Greville,  — no  further  idea  of  her 
removal  from  her  old  home. — To  Eugenie, 
there  would  be  profanation  in  the  idea;  and 
she  has  made  it   clear  to  the   happy    mother 
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Janced  the  improvement  noticed  that  morning 
in  the  state  of  the  sufferer. 

The  Marquis,  indeed,  flattered  himself  that 
his  discomposure  was  imperceptible.  Ashamed 
of  his  uneasiness,  he  was  eager  that  the  being 
on  whom  he  so  tenderly  relied  should  be 
exonerated  from  a  shadow  of  blame,  for  her  sake 
as  much  as  for  his  own.  Yet  the  dread  of  in- 
flicting even  a  momentary  pang,  determined 
him  to  abstain  from  interrogation.  He  would 
wait  her  own  time  for  being  explicit;  and  his 
farewell  for  the  night,  as  he  was  wheeled  off  into 
his  own  apartment,  was  uttered,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  his  usual  tone. 

Even  after  his  departure,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  was  almost  as 
great  a  restraint  to  the  Marchioness  as  that  of 
her  husband.  Every  moment,  she  was  in  hope 
and  fear  that  Greville  might  unexpectedly  re- 
turn home,  despatch  an  answer  to  her  letter, 
and  produce  an  explanation  distressing  to 
the  feelings  of  Eugenie.  Vainly  did  Sophie 
attempt  to  persuade  her  to  accompany  Madame 
de  St.  Sevron  to  the  soiree  of  the  Ambassadress. 
Mademoiselle  de  Nangis  declared  herself  to  be 
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too  weary  for  the  effort  of  dressing  on  so  cheer- 
less a  night ;  till  at  length,  the  often-repeated 
arguments  of  Madame  de  Rostanges  drove  her 
to  the  quiet  refuge  of  her  private  apartments. 

The  mysteries  of  that  eventful  evening,  how- 
ever, were  fated  to  become  still  more  and  more 
bewildering.  Scarcely  had  Eugenie  installed 
herself  by  her  fireside,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  as  a  pretext  for  solitary  meditation,  when 
a  letter  in  a  strange  handwriting  was  brought  in, 
with  a  request  for  an  immediate  answer. 

She  could  scarcely  trust  the  testimony  of  her 
eyes  as  she  examined  the  signature  ! — The  de- 
mand which  it  seemed  to  enforce  was  scarcely 
Jess  surprising ! — 

Yet  her  answer  was  politely  affirmative ;  and 
she  retired  to  a  pillow,  which  multiplied  cares 
and  apprehensions  promised  to  render  sleepless, 
after  having  appointed  an  interview  with  a  total 
stranger, — the  stranger  whose  presence  she  most 
dreaded  upon  earth, — at  an  early  hour  of  the 
following  morning. — 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Elle  6tait  sous  Tempire  d'une  de  oes  situations  ou  tous 
les  sentimens  secondaires  disparaissent. 

Charles  Retbaud. 


The  apartment  occupied  by  Eugenie  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rostanges,  was  a  type  of  the  snug- 
geries provided  for  the  junior  branches  of  a 
great  family,  in  the  distribution  of  the  ancient 
hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain;  consisting 
of  a  small  ante-room,  sitting-room,  bed- room,  and 
bath-room,  overlooking  the  garden  and  lead- 
ing from  the  vestibule  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
inhabited  by  her  sister. 

Nothing  more  elegant,  or  more  indicative  of 
refined  taste,  than  the  arrangement  of  this  little 

vol.  m.  o 
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appartement    de    demoiselle  /  —  The    hangings 
were  of  Indian  chintz,  relieved  with  a  profu- 
sion of  muslin  draperies;    the  furniture  wis 
of  ebony,   of  antique  design ;    and  the  sole 
ornaments    of  the    sitting-room    consisted  of 
enamels  of  her  parents,  after   Isabey,  and  a 
portrait  of  her  sister,  from  the  pencil  of  Duboie. 
In  the  bed-room,  the  only  object  of  a  costly 
nature  was  a  b&utier,  the  ivory  crucifix  sur- 
mounting which,  was  an  exquisite  earring  by 
some  old  Italian  master.      No  gilding,— no 
porcelain, — no  trinkets  of  fashionable  frippery. 
The  toilet-glass  was  encased  in  an  old-fashioned 
frame  of  solid  silver, — a  family  relique.    All  de- 
noted refined  simplicity.     But  for  the  richness 
of  the  Persian  carpets  and  the  beauty  of  the 
marbles,  it  might  have  passed  for  the  retreat  of 
some  middle-aged  woman  of  the  most  unpre- 
tending habits  of  life. 

The  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  distinguishing 
Eugenie  de  Nangis  was  otherwise  and  far  more 
honourably  demonstrated. — The  musical  instru- 
ments in  her  sitting-room  were  accompanied  by 
a  collection  of  the  choicest  old  music  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  interspersed  with  a  few  lighter 
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compositions  of  modern  times,  —  such  as  the 
romances  of  Schubert,  or  the  operas  of  Meyer- 
beer;— while  in  her  portfolios  were  collected 
sketches  and  drawings  in  every  style  of  art,  me- 
morials of  her  Italian  tour,  or  Norman  home ; 
and  the  vigour  of  Eugenie's  architectural  etch- 
ings of  the  unequalled  Gothic  monuments  of  her 
native  province  had  done  honour  to  a  profes- 
sional artist. 

More  indicative  still  of  a  mind  strictly  conso- 
nant with  her  noble  form  and  classic  features, 
was  the  choice  selection  of  her  little  library; — 
containing  the  best  authors  of  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  chosen  without  pedantry, 
prudery,  or  pretension.  No  gorgeous  binding, — 
no  scarce  editions.     Her  books  were  friends  for 

• 

every-day  intercourse;  not  holiday  guests  for 
galas  and  display. — The  comfortable  chair  placed 
near  this  happy  shrine  of  her  luxurious  leisure, 
indicated  the  unfailing  source  of  Eug&nie's  su- 
periority to  national  prejudices  and  the  vul- 
garisms of  conventional  life. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  eventful  night 
that  witnessed  the  dispute  between  Greville  and 
Colonel   d'Aramon,  two   persons    were  seated 

o2 
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hearts,  has  too  long  disunited  us.  Lord  Greville 
entered  our  society  convinced  that  it  contained 
not  a  wife  true  to  her  duties;  and  if  I  rightly 
interpret  your  avowals,  you  beheld  in  me,  at 
your  last  visit  to  Paris,  a  girl  devoted  to  dress 
and  dancing,  frivolous  in  her  habits, — interested 
in  her  views," — 

"You  do  me  wrong  I"  interrupted  the  Countess. 
"  I  knew  my  son  incapable  of  attaching  himself 
to  a  being  such  as  you  describe.  To  find  you 
all  I  see  you,  surpasses,  I  own,  my  expectations. 
But,  alas  I  of  what  avail  this  recognition  of  my 
error?— To  aggravate  my  regrets!— To  con- 
vince  me  still  more  painfully  of  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  imposed  upon  my  son,  by  his  cruel 
position." — 

"  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  done  to  render 
this  miserable  history  clear  to  my  comprehen- 
sion/' replied  Eugenie,  mildly, — "  I  still  seem 
to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  Lord  Greville's 
difficulties.  My  mind  is  still  so  flurried, — my 
heart  so  overjoyed  by  the  certainty  acquired  of 
his  affection  through  the  precious  letter  you 
have  deigned  to  confide  to  me, —  that  I  fear  I  am 
dull  beyond  forgiveness.     But  to  what  difficul- 
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ties  do  you  allude? — You  tell  me  that  he  who  to 
his  mother  confesses  an  attachment  for  me,  which 
he  has  never  avowed  to  myself,  is  debarred,  by 
the  consciousness  of  illegitimacy,  from  seeking 
me  as  a  wife.     It  is  true,  the  prejudices  of  my 
country  are  strong  against  such   a  stigma;— 
but  only  because  implying  ignoble  blood  and 
a  neglected  education*     Orevillt's  descent  is 
pure, — Greville's  education  is  cultivated.— The 
stain  is  accidental — a  matter  of  form,  not  the 
result  of  vice  or  criminality.     If  his  fortunes  be 
affected,  mine  might  surely  suffice  for  both.  I 
am  rich,  according  to  our  estimation  of  riches. 
If  Greville  be  rejected  by  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  let  him  adopt  that  of  the 
family  eager  to  claim  him  as  its  own.     My  sister 
and  her  husband  love  him  as  a  brother.     Since 
he  must  forfeit  the  splendid  home  in  England, 
which  does  not  seem   to  have   contributed  to 
his   happiness,  his   place  is  here. — Yourself,  if 
you  would  deign  to  accept  my  filial  devotion, 
shall  be  loved  and  served  more  faithfully  among 
us,  than  you  have  ever  been  amid  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  your  high  estate. — Pardon  me, — 
pardon  me !" — cried  Eugenie,  on  perceiving  that 
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Lady  Grcville  was  concealing  her  face  against 
the  arm  of  the  sofa ;  "  I  distress  you  by  alluding 
to  your  family  misfortunes,  or  even  shock  you, 
perhaps,  by  these  frank  projects  for  the  happi- 
ness of  Greville.  Consider/'  said  she,  rising 
and  placing  herself  on  a  low  stool  at  the  feet  of 
Lady  Greville,  whose  hand  she  gently  withdrew 
from  her  face,  and  raised  to  her  lips, — "  consider 
how  I  am  hurried  out  of  all  maidenly  decorum, 
by  unexpected  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
heart,  for  two  years  past  the  object  of  my  dearest 
anxieties! — Think  of  all  I  have  borne,  in  the 
certainty  of  loving  and  the  uncertainty  of  being 
beloved.— -Think  of  die  joy  which  at  this  moment 
overwhelms  even  my  terror  of  you — you  whom 
I  have  so  abjectly  feared  I — Think  of  this,  and 
be  indulgent  with  my  indiscretion." 

"  Be  indulgent  with  m*,— be  forgiving  with 
me"  faltered  Lady  Greville,  in  reply, — "  for 
having  so  long  misapprehended  your  noble  na- 
ture. I  recognise  my  fault. — I  acknowledge 
that  you  are  worthy  of  him ; — nay,  dearly  as  I 
value  my  son,  I  scarcely  hold  him  deserving  the 
devotion  of  a  love  so  pure,  so  disinterested  ! — 
Were  he  all  the  world  esteems  him  in  regard 
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to  social  distinctions,— were  he  thrice  as  rich,— 
thrice  as  great, — the  universe  could  not  supply 
him  with  a  wife  whom  I  should  fold  in  my  arms 
with  such  tenderness  and  trust; — or  on  whom  I 
would  so  gladly  bestow  the  benediction  of  a 
mother,  as  her  on  whose  noble  head  I  lay  my 
hand ! — But  you  mistake  in  fancying  his  for- 
tunes precarious.  Hugo  is  still  rich.  His  rank 
and  title  only  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
I  have  confided  to  vou." 

"  His  rank, — his  title  !w    exclaimed   Made- 
moiselle de  Nangis.    "  Is  it  for  the  mere  honour 
of  a  name,  that  he  is  thus  cruelly  solicitous? 
—  No,  I  cannot   believe   it. — I  have  watched 
him  closely, — studied  his  sentiments, — his  opi- 
nions.    They  are  all  nobleness, — all  simplicity 
and  truth.     It  would  need  much  to  convince 
me  that  Greville  was  capable  of  sacrificing  his 
happiness  and  the  happiness  of  others  to  so 
mean  a  vanity  !"— 

"  Blessings  on  you  for  the  justice  you  render 
him !"  cried  Lady  Greville,  her  hands  trembling 
with  emotion  as  she  caressed  the  lovely  being 
who  thus  unceremoniously  reproved  her.     "  / 
alone  am  indeed  answerable  for  his  fault. — A  so- 
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lemn  vow — a  sacred  promise, — nay,  look  not  thus 
earnestly  if  to  my  face,  or  I  shall  want  courage 
to  avow  my  weakness.  What  greater  proof  of 
your  influence  than  that  I  can  already  call  it  a 
weakness; — when  but  yesterday, — nay,  when  I 
entered  this  room, — I  still  believed  it  a  solemn 
duty  towards  myself  and  others." 

"At  this  moment,  I  am  too  happy  to  be 
disposed  to  And  fault,"  rejoined  Mademoiselle 
de  Nangis,  gratefully  accepting  the  affectionate 
praises  of  Greville's  mother.  "  Heaven  knows 
you  have  suffered  too  much  for  me  to  add  a  pang 
to  your  troubles.  I  feel,  too,  that  it  is  not 
for  me  to  plead  my  cause  with  you,  (or,  why  not 
speak  frankly,  and  make  it  Lord  Greville's  as 
well  as  my  own  ?) — for  if  able  to  resist  his  appeal 
to  your  mercy,  mine  is  scarce  likely  to  be  more 
efficacious!" 

"  You  are  mistaken,'9  replied  the  Countess, 
with  a  grave  smile.  "  You  are  already  attain- 
ing over  me  the  ascendancy  you  have  long 
possessed  over  my  son.  Your  generosity  has 
made  me  blush  for  my  selfishness.  Besides, 
since  perfect  unreserve  is  establishing  itself  be- 
tween us,  I  will  not  deny  that  the  absolute  au- 

o3 
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thority  over  Hugo  with  which  I  have  been  in- 
vested, and  the  habit  of  constantly  Jceepiog  on 
my  guard  against  over-indulgence,  has  betrayed 
me  into  a  contrary  extreme.  I  have  never  suf- 
ficiently conceded  to  his  predilections.  Feel- 
ings of  anxious  mistrust  have  often  warped  m] 
conduct  towards  those  I  saw  distinguished  by  hi 
love." 

"  No  strong  affection  without  jealousy  !•" — re 
plied  Eugenie,  smiling.  "  It  is  not,  however 
too  late  to  repair  your  injustice  towards  thi 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  whom  we  all  of  us  ten 
der  so  dearly.  My  poor  dying  brother-in-lai 
can  scarcely  bear  him  out  of  his  sight  On 
whole  circle  entertains  for  him  the  most  partia 
regard.  The  bosom  friend  of  our  family,  th 
Count  de  St.  S£vron,  was  yesterday  observinj 
to  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  that n 

Lady  Greville  started  from  the  sofa.         * 

"  Whom  did  you  say  ?"— cried  she,  suddenl 
and  wildly,  interrupting  Mademoiselle  d 
Nangis. 

€i  You  must  surely  have  heard  Lord  Grc 
ville  allude  to  Tristan  de  St.  S6vron,  wh 
lately   married   a  relative  of  our   family,  th 
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sister  of — but  you  are  ill? — You  are  over- 
fatigued  ? — Your  journey  has  been  too  much 
for  you!"  —  cried  Eugenie,  shocked  by  the 
sudden  paleness  overspreading  the  countenance 
of  her  guest  as  she  sank  once  more  into  her 
seat. 

"  You  have  mentioned  a  name  that  calls  up 
terrible  associations/'  faltered  Lady  Greville, 
labouring  to  recover  her  composure.  "  Know 
that  the  object  of  the  late  Lord  Greville's  mise- 
rable infatuation, — the  origin  of  all  our  family 
afflictions, — was  the  wife, —  the  widow, — of  a 
Comte  Emile  de  St.  SSvron  !"— 

"  I  remember,"  observed   Mademoiselle   de 

* 

Nangis,  scarcely  less  startled  and  affected  than 
her  companion,  "  that  Monsieur  de  Rostanges  . 
often  warned  us  never  to  allude  to  the  parents 
of  St.  S6vron  in  his  presence.  His  mother,  I 
am  aware,  died  in  emigration ;  for  it  was  to 
procure  her  extrait  mortuaire  from  a  Scottish 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Blair,  that  the  Count, 
previous  to  his  marriage  with  Sidonie  de  Chau- 
lieu,  undertook  a  journey  into  Scotland." 

"  Blair — the  wretched  Blair  !" — cried  Lady 
Greville  with  increasing  agitation. 
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"  But  on  consideration,"  resumed  Eugenie,  "St 
Sevron's  father  certainly  did  not  perish  on  the 
scaffold.  TheComteEmilesurvivedtoegoodoli 
age.  I  have  seen  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  i: 
the  family  mausoleum  at  St.  Sevrou.  He  wi 
one  of  those  who  miraculously  escaped  during  tl 
reign  of  terror, — his  name  having  been  actual! 
returned  among  the  victims." 

She  could  not  proceed.  Lady  Grevuli 
hand  had  eagerly  seized  upon  her  arm, — Lac 
Greville's  eyes  were  fixed  wildly  upon  her  face.- 

"  Are  you  tare  of  this  ?" — cried  she,  inartici 
late  from  perturbation.  "  Are  you  not  d 
ceiving  yourself  and  me?" — 

"  To  what  end  ?" — mildly  inquired  Eugeni 
unable  fully  to  enter  into  the  position  of  h 
agitated  guest  And  while  still  forbearing 
awaiting  the  reply  of  Lady  Greville,  momei 
tary  silence  between  them  rendered  still  moi 
startling  the  violence  with  which  the  door  of  tl 
apartment  was  suddenly  flung  open, — whe 
Sophie,  hurrying  towards  her  sister,  threw  he- 
self  weeping  into  her  arms. — 

"  What  has  happened  ? — Is  Rostanges  ill?"- 
exclaimed  Eugenie,  dreading  the  worst.  "  Con 
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pose  yourself,  dearest,  compose  yourself!  Poor 
Lady  Greville  is  herself  so  feeble,  so  suffering, 
that—" 

"  Lady  Greville  ?" — cried  Madame  de  Ro- 
stanges,  starting  back,  and  gazing  with  pity 
and  consternation  on  the  strange  guest.  "  In 
the  horror  of  the  moment,  I  did  not  recognise 
her.  How  kind,  how  considerate,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment to  come  and  break  to  you  the  sad  tidings  !" 

The  colour  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Eugenie. 
She  could  scarcely  understand  the  earnestness 
with  which  Madame  de  Rostanges  appeared  to 
sympathize  in  the  disclosures  of  the  Countess. 

"  St.  S£vron  assures  us  that  there  is  still 
hope!" — resumed  Sophie,  suddenly  addressing 
the  Countess.  "  Take  courage,  dear  lady ! 
The  strength  with  which  he  supported  the 
probing  of  his  wound — " 

•«  In  Heaven's  name,  of  what  are  you  talk- 
ing?"— cried  Eugenie,  agitated  in  her  turn. 

"  Of  that  which  I  perceive  has  wrung  tears 
from  your  eyes,  dearest  sister,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  his  unfortunate  mother! —  Oh  I  Eugenie, 
had  you  but  complied  with  my  request,  and  gone 
to  Madame  A.'s  last  night,  this  rash  quarrel, — 
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this  mad  dad, — might  have  been  prevented! 
St.  S£vron  assures  me  that  the  provocation 
offered  by  d'Aramon  to  Lord  Grevilk  was 
such  as— n 

It  was  now  the  torn  of  the  terrified  Countess 
to  interrupt  her  with  a  demand  for  explanations 
—explanations,  alas !  that  only  came  too  soon. 
A  hostile  meeting  had  taken  place  that  morn- 
ing. The  Colonel  was  slightly, — Lord  Gie- 
ville  desperately,  wounded. 

"  To  find  you  here  with  Eugenie,  both  pale, 
both  agitated,"  said  Madame  de  Rostanges,  in 
extenuation  of  her  abruptness,  "  convinced  me, 
Madam,  that  you  knew  all,  and  prevented  my 
using  the  precautions  I  should  otherwise  have 
felt  indispensable." 

But  she  excused  herself  to  unconscious  ears. 
The  Countess  lay  senseless  on  the  sofa ; 
while  Eug&nie,  scarcely  more  in  a  condition  to 
offer  aid  or  comfort,  bent  over  her,  administer- 
ing tenderly  to  her  assistance. 

Satisfied,  from  the  stormy  explanations  which 
took  place  after  quitting  Madame  A/s  the  pre- 
ceding night,  that  a  pacific  termination  to  the 
affair  was  impossible;   Lord  St.   George  had 
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reluctantly  entered  into  the  arrangements  of 
d'Aramon  and  his  friend,  for  a  meeting  at 
Montrouge,  at  an  early  hour;  and  Greville, 
desperate  and  excited,  returned  to  his  hotel 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  harassing  duties 
demanded  by  his  critical  position.  A  letter  of 
explanation  to  his  mother,  of  farewell  to  Eu- 
genie, must  be  prepared,  in  case  the  event  of 
the  morrow  should  prove  fatal ;  and  while  pour- 
ing forth  in  the  latter  the  long-repressed  feel- 
ings of  his  heart, — while  vindicating  himself 
from  the  odium  of  having  sanctioned  vilification 
of  a  person  as  dear  to  his  respect  as  to  his  affec- 
tions, — his  indignation  against  d'Aramon, — the 
informer,  the  slanderer, — attained  so  high  a 
point,  that  it  had  been  scarcely  safe  for  the 
burly  Colonel  to  enter  his  presence  at  that  mo- 
ment, even  cuirassc  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
military  appointment. 

He  told  her  all; — how  he  had  loved  her,  how 
he  had  sought  in  distant  countries  a  solace  for 
his  unavailing  sorrows.  The  whole  mystery  of 
his  fate  was  developed ;  and  he  besought  her  to 
love  and  regret  him  in  the  grave,  as  it  had 
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been  denied  him  to  implore  her  affections  while 
breathing  the  breath  of  life. 

"  You  cannot  have  misapprehended  the 
warmth  of  my  attachment,"  said  Greville,  in  this 
unqualified  disclosure  of  his  feelings.  "  You 
must  long  have  known  how  tenderly  I  love  you 
I  have  now  declared  the  origin  of  the  reserve 
which  forbad  the  avowal  of  my  passion;  am 
you  will  respect  my  motive.  A  nature  gooc 
and  noble  as  yours  will  recognise  the  submissioi 
due  to  the  authority  of  a  mother. 

"  And  yet  Eugenie,  now,  on  the  brink  of  th< 
grave,  new  intelligence  seems  to  brighten  my  soul 
I  ask  myself  whether  the  filial  submission  has  no 
been  exaggerated,  which  has  allowed  her  to  sacri 
fice  my  happiness — our  happiness — to  the  falsi 
idol  of  worldly  opinion  ?  I  ask  myself  whether 
ought  not  to  have  dealt  otherwise  with  her ; — 1< 
have  expressed  myself  more  firmly, — to  have  con 
victed  the  selfishness  of  her  opposition  to  nr 
welfare. — At  this  solemn  moment,  i  I  see  a 
from  a  tower  the  end  of  all !' — the  wreck  of  ouj 
prospects, — the  extinction  of  a  life  that  migh 
have  been  directed  to  nobler  purposes, — to  tin 
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good  of  my  fellow-creatures, — the  glorification 
of  God  !— 

"  What  have  I  been  ? — What  account  can  I 
render  of  the  good  things  entrusted  to  me  ? — To 
what  wise  or  useful  purpose  have  I  directed  the 
blessings  of  Providence  ? — Alas !  I  have  been  a 
weakling — an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others 
— an  indistinguishable  particle  of  the  mass  whose 
deeds  are  of  such  poor  account  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  I — To  release  me  from  my  perplexities, 
I  trusted  to  time. — Vain  reliance, — the  reliance 
of  fools! — What  minute  of  the  measure  of  eter- 
nity can  be  called  our  own  ? — 

"  Yet,  had  my  hopes  prospered,  what  a  life 
of  joy  and  usefulness  might  have  been  ours ! 
What  delights  were,  perhaps,  in  store  for  me, 
with  the  companion  assimilated  to  my  views  and 
.  principles,  as  to  my  dreams  of  passionate  lovel 
Eugenie! — when  you  peruse  this,  and  reflect 
upon  the  bitterness  of  this  hour  of  disappoint- 
ment, when,  in  reviewing  these  broken  trusts, 
I  behold  the  grave  opening  before  me, — you  will 
deign  to  pity,  and  forgive.  Be  it  the  consolation 
of  my  last  moments  to  believe  that  the  blood  I 
am  about  to  shed  for  your  sake,  may  prove  an 
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eternal  bond  of  affection  connecting  you  with 
the  memory  of  the  dead !" — 

Softened  by  these  tender  and  saddening  re 
miniscences,  Greville  became  still  more  an 
more  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  cris 
awaiting  him.  "  A  fitting  termination  for  a  li 
of  pretences ! — to  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  man  intei 
only  upon  sacrificing  me  as  a  stepping-stone 
his  interests  !"— cried  he,  as,  with  harried  fix 
steps,  he  paced  his  solitary  chamber.  "  Whi 
what  has  availed  the  brilliant  position  I  ha 
seemed  to  occupy,  or  the  advantages  I  have  e 
joyed? — The  sole  ambition  of  my  heart  blighte 
—even  that  intense  affection  for  my  poor  moth 
which  brightened  my  boyhood,  deadened  ai 
obscured  by  the  experience  of  maturity.  Yc 
I  deserve  to  die, — for  I  have  done  nothing 
prove  myself  deserving  of  life." 

To  the  Countess,  his  adieux  were  of  a  st 
more  detailed,  and  scarcely  less  affecting  natui 
Little  suspecting  his  mother  to  be  at  hand,  ai 
breathing  the  same  atmosphere  with  himself, 1 
addressed  his  farewell  letter  to  her  at  Grevi! 
Abbey,  imploring  her  to  extend  her  regard 
after  life  to  the  valued  being  whom  it  had  n 
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been  permitted  him  to  present  to  her  affections 
as  a  daughter.  Instituting  Lady  Greville  sole 
heir  to  his  property,  he  recommended  his  people 
to  her  goodness,  himself  to  her  tender  recollec- 
tion. But  not  one  word  tending  to  impress  her 
with  an  idea  that  he  had,  at  any  moment,  found 
her  authority  oppressive,  or  her  prohibitions  se- 
vere. Too  late  now  to  amend  the  system  and 
opinions  of  his  mother,  in  his  last  moments  he 
wished  to  recollect  only  her  affection. 

It  was  not  without  deep  emotion  that  Lord 
Greville  affixed  his  seal  to  these  letters, — an  act 
that  seemed  to  cut  him  off  from  among  the 
living.  The  dispiriting  reflections  to  which 
they  had  given  rise,  rendered  his  pillow  sleep- 
less,— a  bad  preparative  for  the  duties  of  the 
morrow.  But,  as  day  approached,  he  recalled 
to  mind  that  his  eyes  must  not  be  found  hollow 
with  watching,  or  his  cheeks  blanched  by  anxiety, 
and  roused  himself  for  a  cheerful  welcome  to 
Lord  St.  George,  when  offering  his  thanks  for 
the  important  service  he  had  accepted  in  his  be- 
half. 

€i  My  dear  Grev,  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
you, — greater  than  my  careless  habits  may  lead 
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you  to  suspect,"  replied  Sl  George,  cordiall; 
returning  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  "  But  I  tel 
you  fairly,  that  if  I  knew  any  possible  means  o 
throwing  you  over  on  this  occasion,  or  puttin 
an  end  to  this  damned  foolish  business,  I  woul 
do  it  I — You  have  no  business  to  risk  yourself  i 
such  a  quarrel, — a  stupid,  unmeaning,  vulga 
bal  matque  squabble. — You  owe  yourself  to  yov 
mother,  my  dear  fellow, — you  owe  yourself  I 
your  country, — you — " 

"  Enough,  enough  1 — we  talked  this  over  la 
night,  and  ended  by  admitting  that  it  was  no 
too  late,  and  that  the  meeting  was  inevitable, 
cried  Greville,  provoked  by  his  pertinacious 
ness. 

*'  Were  our  antagonists  any  other  tha 
Frenchmen,"  cried  St.  George,  "  I  would,  eve 
now,  advise  conciliation.  But  I  fear  I  ma 
admit  with  you  that  we  have  gone  too  far  to  n 
cede.  We  must  not  let  these  cursed  fellov 
have  the  best  of  it." 

St.  George  was  yet  more  eager  to  prevent  th 
"  cursed  fellows  having  the  best  of  it,**  when,  i 
the  appointed  hour,  they  took  their  ground  i 
Montrouge. 
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• 

The  writer  who  assigned  as  necessaries  of  life 
to  Frenchmen, €i  du  pain  et  des  spectacles/9  might 
more  aptly  have  formed  a  triad  by  the  addition 
of  "duelling/'  The  love  of  duelling  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  in  the  Coq 
Gaulique ;  bequeathed,  as  the  French  contend, 
by  those  chivalrous  institutions  which  maintain  a 
more  superficial  growth  in  our  nation  boutiquiere. 
Whatever  the  origin,  duelling  affords  an  ex- 
citement,— a  melodrame  en  action, — which  finds 
a  correspondent  chord  in  their  bosoms.  This 
wanton  infringement  of  one  of  the  sternest  com- 
mandments of  God,  which,  if  a  bet  be  called  the 
last  argument  of  a  fool  ought  certainly  to  be 
defined  the  last  argument  of  a  madman,  is  re- 
garded by  the  Parisians  as  merely  a  sparkling 
incident  in  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  one  of  the 
inevitable  duties  of  a  public  man. 

On  the  ground  at  Montrouge,  accordingly, 
Colonel  d'Aramon  assumed  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical amplification  of  the  frog  in  the  fable ;  ex- 
cept that,  instead  of  trying  to  emulate  an  ox,  he 
evidently  fancied  himself  an  elephant.  The 
earth  seemed  scarcely  solid  enough  for  his 
gigantic  tread, — more  especially  the  excavated 
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earth  of  that  region  of  quarries.  Impossible  t 
be  more  pompous,  more  magniloquent;  u 
Lord  St.  George,  the  easy,  unassuming  man  > 
the  world,  would  have  scarcely  refrained  from 
laugh,  but  (hat  the  idea  of  Greville, — the  big 
bred,  popular,  promising  Greville, — exposed 
mortal  peril  from  such  a  hand,  inclined  him  ran) 

to  tears.  Even  General  d'E ,  usually  rad'oi 

and  agreeable,  seemed  to  have  added  a  cubit 
his  stature  by  the  simple  fact  of  having  a  esse 
duelling  pistols  in  his  hand;  and  St  Geoi 
actually  ground  bis  teeth  with  rage,  at  nodi 
himself  compelled  to  observe  the  ceremonies  t 
deferences  of  life  with  two  individuals  who, 
an  occasion  so  fearfully  matter  of  fact,  persis 
in  playing  fantastic  tricks,  as  if  a  fashions 
audience  were  collected  to  applaud  their  fanja 
node. 

It  was  a  chilly  winter  morning.  The  surf 
of  the  snow,  having  yielded  to  the  sun  of  the  p 
ceding  afternoon,  had  lost  the  freshness  wh 
prevents  even  snow  from  being  unsightly.  1 
beaten  track  on  the  causeway  of  the  Re 
d'Orleans,  shewed  dingily  amid  the  surround 
whiteness ;    and   at  that  early   hour,  a   be 
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mist  hovered  over  the  ground,  leaving  to  view 
here  and  there  the  dimly-seen  skeleton  of  some 
solitary  tree,  extending  its  dark  scraggy  boughs 
through  the  fogs  of  the  plain.  The  season 
and  the  scene  were  cheerless  and  depres- 
sing. It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Lord  St. 
George  had  officiated  in  a  duel. — But  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  he  saw  the  noble,  hand- 
some, gifted,  generous  Greville  leap  out  of  the 
carriage  and  hasten  towards  the  spot  selected  by 

General  d'E and  himself  for  their  luckless 

purpose, — Greville,  so  young,  so  distinguished, 
so  superior  to  his  companions  and  every  other 
object  visible  at  that  moment  between  the  earth 
and  the  sky, — it  required  all  his  self-command  to 
refrain  from  treating  the  affair  as  a  sacrifice  to 
be  peremptorily  prevented,  rather  than  as  one 
of  the  uncivilized  forms  of  civilized  life,  of  which 
the  pitiful  vanity  of  human  nature  has  prevented 
the  abolition. 

When  he  beheld,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
-Lord  Greville  stretched  senseless,  apparently 
lifeless,  upon  the  ground,  by  the  fire  of  his 
bullying  antagonist,  all  that  had  been  fermenting 
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in  his  bosom,  combined  with  the  bitterest  self- 
reproaches,  burst  forth  into  imprecations  and 
invectives,  of  which  d'Aramon  and  his  friend 
were  luckily  too  little  skilled  in  the  queen's  Eng- 
lish to  appreciate  the  purport. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  and  con- 
fidential servant  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
that  desolate  spot,  Lord  St.  George  hastened 
to  remove  the  body  of  his  friend  into  the  car- 
riage ;  leaving  behind  them,  on  their  sad  way 
an  ensanguined  track  upon  the  snow.  Grevilk 
still  remained  insensible;  and  on  their  arriva 
at  the  Rue  de  Lille,  where  he  was  lifted  ex 
ha  listed  from  the  carriage,  an  announcement  o 
his  death  spread  rapidly  through  the  hotel 
The  post-horses  were  at  that  moment  waiting  ii 
the  courtyard  to  convey  him  to  St.  Denis.  Hi 
absence  at  such  a  moment  had  already  begun  t< 
excite  the  wildest  surmises ;  and  on  the  arrival  o 
Lord  St.  George's  carriage,  Francois  was  eagerh 
on  the  look-out  for  his  master.  The  grief  o 
the  poor  laquais  de  place  on  finding  him  brough 
home,  apparently  a  corpse,  was  exceeded  onlj 
by  his  indignation  at  the  want  of  confidence 
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which  had  excluded  him  from  participation  in  a 
scene  of  such  profound  interest  as  a  duel  at 
Montrouge ! 

His  wrath  was  still  further  excited  on  find- 
ing himself  despatched  by  Lord  St.  George  in 
search  of  Roux  and  Marjolin,  at  the  request  of 
Gunning,  the  able  English  surgeon  already 
in  attendance.  Another  messenger  was  des- 
patched at  the  same  moment  for  the  Comte  de 
St.  S6vron.  Regarding  the  Count  as  the  only 
Frenchman  on  whose  collected  good  sense  he 
could  rely  for  advice  at  such  a  crisis,  Lord  St. 
George  was  glad  to  lessen  his  responsibility 
by  obtaining  the  friendly  aid  of  one  of  the  per- 
sons most  distinguished  by  the  predilections  of 
his  unfortunate  friend, — little  surmising  that  this 
measure  would  be  the  means  of  apprising  Lady 
Greville  herself  of  the  perilous  condition  of  her 
son! 

Despair  was  in  the  countenances  of  every 
one  surrounding  the  couch  of  the  sufferer.  A 
professional  opinion  had  admitted  that  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  his  surviving  the  extraction 
of  the  ball ! — 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


E  *  eet  dies  h  dnabre 
ftccfics.    II 

dvnsotelde 


de  sangtocs  et  de  gemi 
qmtre  beures.     Les  deroie 
airifmiest  dans  les  ritr 

St.  Fblii. 


Couxd  Lady  Grerille  have  experience 
comfort  of  anv  kind  at  such  a  crisis  it  ha 
been  in  the  deep  and  tender  interest  she  foun 
bestowed  upon  the  dying-bed  of  her  son.  } 
Greville  Abbey,  amid  his  own  people  and  i 
his  father's  house,  be  could  not  have  bee 
more  affectionately  tended  than  in  the  Ian 
of  strangers.  She,  who  had  so  often  revile 
his    partiality  for    the    French,   was   touche 
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by  the  tears  shed  for  the  fate  of  one  whom 
they  lamented,  not  as  the  favourite  of  for- 
tune, but  as  a  kindly  human  being,  endeared 
to  them  by  his  gentle  qualities.  On  her  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel,  she  was  forbidden  to  approach 
his  bedside, — forbidden  on  grounds  which  com- 
pelled even  her  restlessness  to  remain  transfixed 
in  an  adjoining  chamber.  After  the  operation 
of  extracting  the  ball,  the  surgeons  assured  her 
that  any  emotion  tending  to  the  renewal  of  the 
haemorrhage,  must  be  instantly  fatal. 

There  she  sat, — motionless,  feeble,  helpless, 
hopeless, — her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the 
chamber  that  contained  her  dying  son ;  watch- 
ing every  one  who  came  out,  as  if  the  fiat  of 
life  or  death  were  inscribed  in  their  counte- 
nance. She  knew  that  but  a  slight  partition 
divided  her  from  the  object  of  all  her  tenderness, 
— all  her  solicitudes ; — from  him  who  haunted 
her  dreams,  who  engrossed  her  waking  thoughts, 
who  interposed  betwixt  her  and  her  earthly 
duties, — the  cares  of  her  salvation; — him,  on 
whose  beloved  face  it  had  been  denied  her 
to  look  for  so  long  a  period,  and    whom    she 
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must  never  again  behold  till  fixed  in  the  rigi- 
dity of  death. — Was  it — was  it  but  to  suppon 
this  cruel  bereavement,  she  had  lived  and 
suffered ! 

She  was  not,  however,  lonely  in  her  afflic 
tions. — A  friendly  hand  was  clasped  in  hers.- 
A  friendly  heart  shared  the  heavy  burthen  c 
her  sorrows.  Eugenie  had  not  permitted  tb 
poor  infirm  woman  to  confront  alone  the  tryin, 
scene  awaiting  her.  Superior  to  all  punctilio  c 
worldly  delicacy,  she  had  chosen  to  accompan 
Greville's  mother  to  the  death-bed  of  her  son 
and  now  sat  beside  her,  cold  and  motion 
less,  yet  retaining  her  self-possession ;  ever  am 
anon  whispering  words  of  comfort  to  her  com 
panion,  or  words  of  counsel  to  the  flurrie 
friends,  who  were  passing  to  and  fro. 

What  was  it  to  Eugenie  that  the|  society  < 
the  Faubourg  might  blame  her  being  there  s 
such  a  moment? — Had  they  not  already  sacr 
ficed  largely  enough  to  the  opinion  of  tf 
world  ? — Was  not  the  agonized  woman  by  h< 
side  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fruitlessness 
such    martyrdom? — Mademoiselle    de  Nang 
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felt  herself  entitled  to  be  there.  Since  the  pe- 
rusal of  Greville's  letter  to  his  mother,  she  had 
become  in  the  spirit  his  affianced  wife.  It  was  a 
dismal  moment  for  their  betrothing  !  Greville's 
heavy  moans  were  perceptible  even  where  they  sat. 
Anguish  was  around  them; — consternation  iu 
every  countenance ; —  tears  on  every  face ! — 

Later  in  the  day,  a  search,  instituted  for  some 
trifling  object  needed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
exhausted  Lady  Greville,  brought  to  light  the 
letters  left  there  that  morning  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Greville,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  mother 
and  Eugenie  in  case  of  his  death.  The  Coun- 
tess was  now  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
what  was  going  on  around  her.  But  Mademoi- 
selle de  Nangis,  on  catching  sight  of  her  own 
name  in  the  handwriting  of  Greville,  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  tearing  open  the  letter.  Had 
she  wanted  an  excuse  to  herself  for  her  presence 
on  the  spot,  it  was  contained  in  those  affecting 
lines.  She  thanked  Heaven,  as  she  pressed  the 
paper  to  her  lips,  that  her  coming  had  been  an 
act  of  spontaneous  affection,  unprompted  by 
that  forcible  appeal  to  her  tenderness  ! — 

As  to  the  distracted  mother,  the  excitement 
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of  ber  feelings  was  gradually  reducing  her  to  a 
state  of  idiocy.  The  blow  had  been  so  sodden. 
— bad  (alien  upon  her  just  as  the  clouds  seemec 
to  bewithdrawing  from  her  prospects, — when 
by  an  almost  miraculous  coincidence,  she  ha 
achieved  at  die  same  moment  a  conviction  c 
Eugenie's  excellence  and  the  certainty  of  th 
legitimacy  of  ber  son. — And  now  to  find  hii 
stretched  upon  his  death-bed; — a  death-be 
which  her  presentiments  forewarned  her  owe 
its  origin  remotely  to  her  evil  influence ! — 

It  was  in  vain  that  Eugenie  breathed  assui 
ances  of  comfort  into  her  soul.  Everythio 
around  her  was  becoming  a  blank.  Her  ey< 
were  fixed  upon  the  clock  on  the  chimnq 
piece,  as  if  watching  till  the  expiration  of 
certain  number  of  minutes  should  accomplis 
her  destinies  and  those  of  her  son.  Eve 
when  St.  Sevron  approached  them  at  lengt 
with  intelligence  from  the  sick-room  that  th 
powerful  narcotics  administered  to  Greville  wei 
taking  effect,  and  that  the  surgeon  stationed  o 
the  watch  by  his  bed-side  considered  his  stal 
to  be  slightly  improving,  the  unfortunate  woma 
gazed   upon  him  with  vacant   eyes.     She  ws 
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no  longer  susceptible  of  comfort  from  his  in- 
formation. 

Lord  St.  George  had  been  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  flight  from  the  active  and  severe  mea- 
sures which  in  France  await  the  fatal  issue  of  a 
duel.  His  last  act  of  friendly  interposition  was 
to  despatch  a  messenger  to  his  sister,  apprizing 
her  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  Lady  Greville. 
But  Lady  Louisa,  to  whom,  as  to  most  others 
of  her  countrywomen,  the  cold,  reserved  Coun- 
tess was  an  object  of  terror,  contented  herself 
with  writing  an  offer  of  her  services; — to  violate 
the  proprieties  of  etiquette  by  entering  Lord 
Greville's  apartments  being  a  stretch  of  good 
Samaritanism  beyond  the  scope  of  a  mere  wo- 
man of  the  world.  Though  surrounded  by 
foreigners,  Greville  was,  however,  still  among 
friends.  Strange  fortune! — that  it  should  be 
by  a  Comte  de  St.  Sevron  the  pillow  of  the 
dying  Earl  was  composed; — that  it  should  be  by 
the  tenderness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  the 
courage  of  the  unfortunate  mother  was  to  be 
sustained  in  her  bereavement  I — 

Rumours  of  the  sad  catastrophe  were  now  in 
general  circulation.     Messages  of  inquiry  from 
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the  court,  from  the  various  ambassadors,  evinced 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  sufferer. 
The  most  earnest  offers  of  service  from  the 
English  embassy  were  answered  by  St.  S6vroo, 
with  intelligence  that  Lady  Greville  herself  was 
on  the  spot,  and  that  at  present  nothing  could 
be  done  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Earl. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  most  prepos- 
terous reports  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  and 
event  of  the  duel. — The  evening  papers  stated, 
(almost  in  accordance  with  the  predictions  of 
Lord  St.  George,)  that  the  quarrel  had  its  origin 
at  the  bal  de  Topira,  in  honour  of  a  popular 
actress. — La  bonne  compagniey  if  more  polite  in 
its    conjectures,    was   equally    inaccurate;    for 
Lady  Louisa  Clare  was  named  by  the  English 
circles, — Madame  de  Kersakoff  by  the  French, 
— as  the  heroine  of  the  dispute  visited  by  so 
terrible  a  termination.     The  decorumites  en- 
larged with  suitable  emphasis  upon  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  ladies  of  consideration  condescend- 
ing to  the  m£lee  of  a  bal  masque;  while  the 
rational   world    discoursed    upon   the   sin   and 
wickedness  of  so  ignominious  a  sacrifice,  on  the 
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part  of  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of 
the  British  empire. 

It  was  fortunate  for  d'Aramon  that  he  was 
slightly  wounded ! — But  for  that  modified  atone- 
ment, he  would  have  been  denounced  as  an  assas- 
sin, or  assassinated  on  the  spot.  The  coteries  of 
the  Faubourg  already  scouted  him  as  an  apos- 
tate;— they  wanted  little  encouragement  to  revile 
the  ex-Carlist  Colonel  as  a  murderer ! — The  St. 
Pierres,  the  Clermonts,  the  Sennevals,  Cerny, 
St.  Aymar,  and  Chaulieu  sorrowed  for  the  hand- 
some and  popular  young  Englishman,  as  for  a 
countryman  of  their  own. 

To  administer  to  the  consolation  of  Lady 
Greville,  was  a  comfort  denied  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Nangis.  Late  in  the  evening,  she 
was  summoned  home  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  scarcely  less  peremptory  or  less  painful. 
Monsieur  de  Rostanges  was  expiring,  and  de- 
sired in  his  last  moments  to  entrust  her  sister  to 
her  arms.  Through  the  indiscretion  of  a  ser- 
vant, news  of  Lord  Greville's  danger,  nay,  a 
report  of  his  death,  had  reached  his  ears ;  and 
before  Eug6nie  could  accomplish  even  the  short 
distance  dividing  her  from  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 
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nique,  the  feeble  sufferer    had   breathed  1 
last  I — 

Even  under  this  accumulation  of  misery,  t 
presence  of  mind  of  Eugenie  did  not  des 
her. — Though  apparently  reduced  to  stupor 
the  succession  of  afflictions  heaped  upon  1 
young  head, — for  she  neither  shed  a  tear  i 
uttered  an  exclamation  when  accosted,  on 
threshold  of  the  hotel,  by  poor  old  Bapti 
with  the  fatal  tidings,  —  she  proceeded  i 
chanically  to  the  chamber  of  death.  Li 
had  she  thought,  in  parting  so  carelessly  u 
her  brother-in-law  the  preceding  night,  t 
the  only  token  of  greeting  she  should  ever  ag 
bestow  upon  him,  would  be  a  farewell  kiss  i 
printed  upon  his  senseless  remains!  —  Lit 
very  little,  had  she  imagined,  when  prepar 
that  morning  to  welcome  the  dreaded  Li 
Greville  in  her  apartment,  that  before  night, 
should  instal  poor  Sophie  there  as  a  widow, 
remove  her  from  the  presence  of  the  dead  !— 

Amid  all  her  anguish,  she  had  now  to  lis 

to  the  self-accusations  with  which  Madame 

Rostanges  reviled  herself  for  the  want  of  c 

which  could  allow  the  tidings  of  Greville's  i 

happy  fate  to  reach  the  invalid. — She  had 
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listen  to  Sophie's  protestations  that,  but  for  that 
oversight,  but  for  the  inadvertence  of  Pierre, 
the  life  of  the  poor  infirm  Marquis  might  have 
been  spared  for  days  and  even  weeks. — For 
day* I— for  weeks! — And  Greville, — who  in  the 
noon  of  manhood, — the  full  prime  of  vigour  and 

distinction, — was  lying  on  his  death-bed ! — 

*  •  •  #  • 

It  might  be  that  the  mercy  of  Providence 
was  moved  by  the  intense  earnestness  of  prayer, 
with  which,  that  night  on  her  knees  in  the  house 
of  death,  the  broken-hearted  girl  addressed  her 
supplications  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  house 
of  sickness. — The  object  of  her  humble  inter- 
cessions was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow; — a  plea  consecrated  by  divine 
commiseration ! — 

Certain  it  is  that,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
committal  of  the  remains  of  the  Marquis  de 
Rostanges  to  the  grave, — within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  gloomy  day  when  the  medical  attendants  of 
Lord  Greville  shook  their  heads  over  his  case  as 
hopeless, — he  was  seated,  almost  convalescent,  in 
his  dressing-room ;  —  his  happy  mother  and 
affianced  wife  taking  turns  to  amuse  him  by 
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reading  aloud,  as  a  relief  to  the  far  greater  ex- 
citement of  conversation. 

All  was  well  with  them.  The  explanations 
afforded  by  St.  S£vron  had  confirmed  the  sur- 
mises of  Lady  Greville,  and  the  hopes  of 
Eugenie;  the  legitimacy  of  the  Earl  being 
absolutely  established  by  the  certification  of  the 
death  of  Comte  Emile  de  St.  Sevron,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  Empire.  It  was  evident 
that  the  difficulties  of  communication  produced 
throughout  Europe  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
had  betrayed  the  destinies  of  the  Earl  and  his 
weak  and  unfortunate  father  to  the  malpractices 
of  an  adventurer. 

On  this  unhappy  topic,  however,  for  St.  Se- 
vron's  sake,  they  soon  ceased  to  dwell ;  as  for 
Lady  Greville's,  they  resolved  never  to  revert 
to    the    sufferings    of   their    long    probation. 
Arrangements  were   made  for  the  removal  of 
the  invalid  to  the  Countess's  airy  and  cheer- 
ful  apartments  at  the  Hotel   de  Londres,  in 
the    Place  Vendome ;    whither,  on   her  preci- 
pitate visit  to  Paris,  she  had  betaken  herself  to 
avoid   recognition.     It  was  there,   the    happy 
marriage   was  to  be  solemnized,    affording  a 
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balm  to  so  many  griefs,  and  promising  a  long 
continuance  of  happy  years  to  the  young  lovers. 

Lady  Greville  did  not  so  much  as  indulge  an 
apprehension  that  her  French  daughter-in-law 
would  be  ill-disposed  to  adopt  the  habits  of  Eng- 
land, or  resign  herself  to  the  tranquil  monotony 
of  Greville  Abbey.  She  could  not  forget  that, 
when  believing  her  beloved  Hugo  to  be  de- 
spoiled of  his  inheritance,  Eugenie  was  eager  to 
offer  her  fortune  to  his  participation  ;  and  that, 
in  shame  and  sorrow  as  in  prosperity,  she  had 
made  proof  of  a  devotion  which  even  a  mother — 
even  the  mother  of  an  only  son — avowed  to  be 
worthy  of  its  object. 

Some  surprise  was  excited  in  Oxfordshire, 
when  Dowdeswell  received  from  the  Countess 
instructions  of  the  noblest  nature  relative  to  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  preparations  for  the 
bride.  At  Brooksfield  Manor,  all  was  horror, — 
among  the  Hardys,  all  consternation.  For  four 
and  twenty  hours,  the  borough  of  Squeaming- 
ton  was  in  an  uproar ; — Anodyne,  like  a  bird 
of  the  air,  having  carried  the  news  even  into 
the  mayor's  chamber. 

By  degrees,  however,  they  reconciled  them- 
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selves  to  the  startling  idea  of  a  young  Countess 

of  Greville— a  French  Countess  of  Greville!— 

But  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  been  startled 

by  the  newspapers  with  a  report  that  the  Earl 

had  fallen  in  a  dud ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 

an  unwelcome  compromise  that,  instead  of  being 

food  for  worms,  he  should  be  food  for  Cupids. 

The  fact  of  the  bride  being  a  foreigner,  was  a 

relief  to  the  self-love  of  all  who  had  entertained 

designs  upon  Greville   Abbey.     It  was  some 

comfort  that  a  countrywoman  of  their  own  had 

not  been  preferred  in  their  room. 

The  only  person  really  to  be  compassionated 
in  the  business,  was  Horace  Greville ;  who,  after 
receiving  congratulations  from  his  friends  and 
creditors,  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  and  even 
having  his  orders  taken  by  his  tailor  for  the  cus- 
tomary suit  of  solemn  black,  found  that,  instead 
of  wills  and  testaments,  marriage  settlements 
were  the  order  of  the  day ! — He  had  soon  to 
learn  that,  so  far  from  being  deposited  in  P£re 
la  Chaise,  Hugo,  eleventh  Earl  of  Greville,  bad 
been  United  at  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embassy 
to   a  young  and  beautiful  wife,     of    descent 
equal  to  his  own,  affording  every  prospect  that 
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the  twelfth  Earl  would  not  rejoice  in  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  Horace. 

From  one  nook,  meanwhile,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Greville  Abbey, — a  nook  usually  so 
flippant  in  the  discussion  of  its  affairs, — there 
issued  not  a  syllable  concerning  the  marriage. 
Hill  Hall  was  silent, — Hill  Hall  was  deserted  ! 
Though  Fred  Massingberd  had  cut  his  old 
father  to  the  soul  by  inquiring,  with  a  sneer, 
"  Who  the  devil  would  be  found  to  buy  or  hire 
such  a  cursed  old  barn,  except  to  convert  it  into 
a  manufactory  or  a  boarding-school?" — Hill 
Hall  was  announced  by  the  county  papers  "  to 
be  let  or  sold.*' — The  old  people  had  found  a 
temporary  refuge  with  their  son-in-law  at  Cob- 
ham  Park ;  but  it  was  whispered  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  between  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  and 
Anodyne,  that  the  person  of  the  poor  old  squire 
had  previously  been  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  an  arrest,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements 
he  had  rashly  undertaken  to  liquidate  for  his 
worthless  son. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  stock  of  the  estate  was 
suddenly  sold  off;  and  even  young  Patroclus 
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would  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Hol- 
lingses,  or  some  other  of  Mr.  Massingberd's 
more  prosperous  tenants,  had  not  Dowdes- 
well,  as  a  token  of  affection  for  the  old  squire, 
stepped  forward  with  a  handsome  price  in  the 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Greville.  It  b  rumoured, 
moreover,  that,  on  the  very  day  the  sale 
took  place,  the  redoubtable  Fred  was  seen 
lounging  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  capitally 
mounted,  in  company  with  Lady  Louisa  Clare 
and  her  brother. 

Already  the  Grevilles  had  quitted  Paris  on 
their  return  to  England.  The  deep  mourning 
of  the  Rostanges  family  was  a  sufficient  pretext 
for  omitting  the  usual  festivities  attendant  on  a 
foreign  wedding.  But  at  the  Catholic  solem- 
nization, the  Countess  beheld  her  beautiful 
daughter-in-law  escorted  to  the  altar  by  all  that 
was  illustrious  among  the  historical  names  of 
France. 

It  was  easy,  meanwhile,  for  Eugenie  to  quit 
her  native  country  without  a  tear.  Her  sister 
-was  the  companion  of  her  exile.  The  gentle 
Sophie,  to  whom  Lady  Greville  was  attaching 
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herself  almost  as  much  as  to  her  sister,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  bear  them  company  to  the 
Abbey.  Though  inheriting  the  immense  per- 
sonalty of  the  Marquis,  his  estates  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  Hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Domi- 
nique were  attached  to  the  Majorat,  and 
descended  to  his  heir ;  and  while  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  promises  itself,  or  rather  promises 
the  Prince  de  Chaulieu,  that  at  some  future  time 
the  lovely  widow  shall  return  to  Paris  to  reap 
in  his  affection  the  reward  of  her  exemplary 
devotion  as  a  wife, — (the  valiant  Colonel  of 
Cuirassiers,  recovered  from  his  wound,  having 
also  put  forward  pressing  pretensions  to  her 
hand,)  Madame  de  Rostanges  remains  in  Eng- 
land, happy  in  the  seclusion  of  that  princely 
and  beautiful  abode  which  has  assumed  more 
than  all  its  former  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Countess  Dowager. 

Completely  restored  by  the  restoration  of 
her  son,  there  is  no  more  talk  of  Torquay 
for  Lady  Greville,  —  no  further  idea  of  her 
removal  from  her  old  home. — To  Eugenie, 
there  would  be  profanation  in  the  idea;  and 
she  has  made  it  clear  to  the   happy    mother 
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that  her  presence  in  her  son's  household  is  in- 
dispensable, to  complete  her  initiation  into  the 
customs  of  a  foreign  country. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  happier 
or  more  united  manage  than  the  one  at  this 
moment  assembled  at  the  Abbey.  The  tenants 
have  been  nobly  feasted, — the  neighbourhood 
hospitably  welcomed. — Sunshine  seems  at  length 
to  have  found  its  way  into  the  glades  of  that 
fine  old  park. 

One  circumstance  was  noticed  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  by  the  neighbourhood  soon 
after  the  re-instatement  of  the  family.  The 
advertisements  for  the  sale  of  Hill  Hall  were 
withdrawn  from  the  county  papers,  and  the 
placards  from  its  gates;  and  it  is  rumoured 
that  the  good  squire  is  likely  to  find  his  way 
back  to  the  old  spot,  and  close  his  eyes  under 
the  roof  of  his  fathers.  Already  young  Pa- 
troclus  is  frisking  once  more  in  his  old  pad- 
dock; and  though  Dowdeswell  preserves  a 
rigid  silence  on  the  subject,  Lord  Brooks  has 
hinted  to  his  lady  "  Aw  private  and  confi- 
dential conviction,  that  this  was  effected  by 
a    noble    sacrifice    on    the    part    of    Lord 
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Greville    in    favour    of   the   friend   of  his 
father  r— 

Both  the  Countess  and  the  Dowager,  mean- 
while, promised  themselves  to  cheer  the  return  of 
the  old  family  by  their  neighbourly  attentions. 
The  Hall  has  been  swept  and  garnished, 
and  subjected  to  complete  repair,  the  pro- 
digal, by  whose  vices  the  ancient  family  was 
reduced  to  brink  of  ruin,  having  forfeited  all 
power  to  endanger  a  second  time  the  home  and 
happiness  of  his  father. 

"  My  health?9 — exclaimed  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager, the  other  day,  in  reply  to  the  officious  in- 
terrogations of  Anodyne, — mortified  to  find  his 
professional  duty  reduced  to  attendance  on  the 
servants'  hall. — "  I  am  now  too  happy  to  dream 
of  being  ill — too  busy  to  be  nervous !  There  is 
a  soul  of  goodness,  we  are  told,  in  things  evil. 
My  son  has  been  roused  to  due  appreciation 
of  the  blessings  vouchsafed  him,  by  the  reflexions 
of  a  death-bed ;  I,  to  the  happiness  of  being 
his  mother,  by  my  anguish  in  the  prospect  of 
losing  him.  We  have  all,  in  short,  learned  the 
valuable  lesson — to  confide  in  Providence  and 
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each  other,  and  to  be  content ! — And  to  think," 
added  she,  turning  affectionately  toward  the 
gentle  Madame  de  Rostanges,  who  was  occupied 
with  an  embroidery-frame  by  her  side,  "  to  think 
that  I  am  compelled  to  attribute  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  dearest  hopes  to  the  influence 

of  A  SEASON  IN  PaRI8!" 


THE    END. 


T.  C.  Savill,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 


